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EDUCATION  AND  SUPPLY  OF  MINISTERS  IN  DIFFERENT  AGES 
AND  COUNTRIES. 

By  Rev.  William  A.  Steams,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

At  a  time  when  some  of  the  first  minds  in  America  and  England 
are  engaged  witli  the  question  how  shall  the  increasing  demand  for 
educated,  energetic  and  godly  ministers  be  supplied  —  a  knowledge 
of  the  experience  of  other  ages  and  other  countries  on  the  subject 
can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  valuable. 

The  necessity  of  a  learned  as  well  as  pious  ministry  need  not  be 
demonstrated  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal.  If  there  is  anything 
which  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  may  consider  as  settled  by 
the  experience  of  Cliristendom  —  it  is  that  an  unspiritual  or  ignorant 
clergy  would  be  among  the  greatest  moral  disasters  wliich  could  befal 
mankind. 

To  secure  an  enlightened  ministry,  to  qualify  and  bring  into  action 
a  competent  supply  of  true  men,  who  shall  fill  the  stations  of  clerical 
influence  at  home,  or  go  forth  as  missionaries  abroad  —  is  an  end  less 
readily  accomplished  than  the  superficial  might  imagine.  But  there 
are  peculiarities  iji  our  own  country,  to  ■which  allusion  will  be  made 
by  and  by,  which  enhance  the  dilUculty  now  suggested,  and  threaten 
to  make  it  insuperable.  The  wise  and  devout  both  among  laymen 
and  clergymen  wdio  have  given  sutlicient  attention  to  the  subject, 
deem  it  an  inquiry  of  anxious  imj)ortance,  how  the  ministry  which 
America  demands  for  herself  and  mankind,  in  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  of  our  country,  can  be  brought  into  the  field? 
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It  is  in  reference  to  this  question  that  we  invite  our  readers  to  a 
brief  review  of  the  practice  of  the  church  in  securing  a  competent 
supjdy  of  qualified  spiritual  guides.  AVhat  inducements  have  other 
times  and  countries  presented  their  Christian  youth  to  enter  the  minis¬ 
terial  profession  —  and  what  facilities  have  they  afforded  for  acquir¬ 
ing  the  requisite  preparatory  education  ?  what  are  some  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  enhance  the  difficulty  of  rearing  up  a  right  and 
abundant  ministry  in  the  United  States  —  and  by  what  means  can  the 
end  so  desirable  be  best  accomplished  ?  These  are  among  the  ques¬ 
tions,  on  which  it  would  give  us  pleasure  to  cast  even  a  few  rays  of 
light. 

The  First  Centuries. 

The  first  teachers  of  religion  were  selected  by  the  Saviour  himself 
—  and  during  the  whole  of  his  ministiy,  while  employed  often  as  his 
assistants,  they  were  kept  always  under  his  immediate  instruction  and 
supervision.  Soon  after  the  ascension,  one  of  the  greatest  minds  the 
world  has  produced,  was  associated  by  a  supernatui’al  calling  with 
the  twelve.  The  apostles  and  their  immediate  successors  were  en- 
dow'ed  with  the  gift  of  tongues  and  other  miraculous  powers.  In  the 
infancy  of  the  church,  before  time  had  been  given  for  appropriate 
intellectual  and  spiritual  cultivation  —  the  teachers  of  Christianity 
were  supernaturally  qualified  for  their  work.  The  gospel  was  an¬ 
nounced  beyond  the  limits  of  Judea  to  a  great  extent  by  men  driven 
abroad  by  the  fierce  persecution  of  the  times  —  the  ordained  and 
divinely  assisted  leaders  directing  the  general  movement,  gathering 
churches,  and  perfecting  their  organization  and  instruction. 

After  the  first  founding  of  Christian  institutions  in  the  prominent 
cities  of  the  Roman  empire  and  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  super¬ 
natural  agencies  which  w  ere  given  only,  according  to  the  exigency  of 
the  times,  for  the  first  planting  of  the  church  —  and  especially  after 
the  inspired  apostles  and  their  pupils  the  apostolic  men  such  as 
Clement,  Ignatius  and  Polycarp  w'ere  dead  —  the  need  of  educated 
and  commanding  minds  began  more  and  more  to  be  felt.  This  want 
was  met  in  part  by  learned  Pagans  converted  to  Christianity,  of 
whom  Justin  Martyr,  Pantaenus  and  Origen  are  illustrious  examples. 
Common  Christians  were  unable  to  cope  with  learned  heathenism  — 
or  direct  the  more  and  more  complicated  affairs  of  the  church.  Nor 
were  the  converted  philosophers  sufficiently  numerous,  had  they  all 
been  otherwise  qualified,  for  the  purpose.  The  church  w^as  con¬ 
strained,  therefore,  by  her  Circumstances,  as  well  as  inspired  by  the 
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liberalizing  atmosphere  of  a  free  Christianity  wliich  she  had  begun 
to  breathe,  to  take  measures  for  the  education  of  her  own  sons. 
From  almost  the  beginning,  even  in  deep  poverty,  and  distraction, 
the  early  Christians  are  believed  to  have  taught  their  children  the 
principles  of  Christianity — and  laid  the  foundations  for  their  being 
intelligent  and  worthy  members  of  the  churches.  There  is  no  evi¬ 
dence,  however,  that  anything  like  a  regular  theological  school  for 
the  education  of  a  ministry  was  established  earlier  than  the  middle  of 
the  second  century.  The  school  at  Alexandria  seems  to  have  grown 
up  gradually,  as  the  necessities  of  the  times  urged  it  forward.  Under 
Pantaenus,  Clement  and  Origen,  it  gradually  became  an  informal 
indeed  but  real  theological  seminary.  To  it  docked  learned  Pagans  — 
and  young  men  who  desired  to  be  instructed  in  the  Christian  doc¬ 
trines  and  to  become  teachers  in  the  church.  Instruction  was  here 
given  in  the  Scriptures,  in  the  dogmas  of  religion  and  in  Christian 
manners  and  duties.  It  was  long  the  nursery  of  piety  and  learning  — 
the  alma  mater  of  holy  and  learned  men  who  w^ere  the  lights  of  the 
churclu^ 

Although  we  find  no  traces  of  schools  so  celebrated  in  the  West, 
yet  every  church  was  virtually  a  school  and  in  it  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  bishops  young  men  of  promise  w^ere  educated  in 
Christian  principles  and  letters.  Indeed  say  the  Benedictines  on  the 
authority  of  Fleury  (Dis.  2,  n.  14,  p.  69)  that  though  the  schools 
were  generally  common  to  all  the  faithful,  this  could  not  prevent  the 
bishops  having  ordinarily  with  them  a  certain  number  of  young  men 
whom  they  instructed  with  particular  care  as  their  children  and  who 
in  process  of  time  became  themselves  masters.  It  was  thus  that  the 
great  luminaries  of  the  occidental  world  w'ere  formed  even  down  to 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.^ 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  young  men  were  selected,  supported 
and  educated  for  the  ministry  no  very  clear  light  has  come  down  to 
us.  That  the  bishops  began  to  train  young  candidates  for  the  sacred 
office,  in  schools  connected  with  the  central  church  of  their  dioceses, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  And  that  pecuniary  means  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  education  of  such  were  not  wanting,  we  have  not  only  the 
intimation  above  given,  but  the  fact  that  enormous  funds  were  early 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  bishops,  to  be  disbursed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  church,  at  their  discretion.  This  was  done  by  abundant  obla¬ 
tions  from  charitable  church-members  —  and  by  legacies  of  deceased 

^  Mosheim,  Vol.  I.  p.  81.  Ncander,  Vol.  I.  527,  etc. 

*  Histoire  Literaire  De  La  France,  Par  Bcnedictins.  Tom.  I.  p.  234. 
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Christians  to  whom,  the  church  instead  of  relatives  Avas  often  made 
the  ])rincipal  heir.  Ily  the  middle  of  the  second  century  the  church 
of  Koine  not  only  supfiorted  the  clerks  and  poor  Christians  of  their 
own  city,  but  bestowed  largely  of  their  abundance  upon  other  churches 
near  and  remote,  supplying  food  also  to  Christian  prisoners  and  to 
many  condemned  to  work  in  the  mines.  The  hope  of  confiscating  the 
ecclesiastical  treasures  was  among  the  principal  causes  that  induced 
the  emperors  after  the  death  of  Commodiis,  to  engage  in  the  persecu¬ 
tions  which  followed.  Great  privileges  and  immunities  were  granted 
and  new  sources  of  wealth  were  opened  to  the  church,  by  Constantine.^ 
Up  to  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century,  the  present  custom  of 
leaving  estates  for  specific  objects  had  not  been  introduced.  Chris¬ 
tians  gave  or  bequeathed  absolutely,  and  all  charitable  benefactions 
were  thrown  into  the  common  stock  to  be  distributed  by  “  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  colleges  called  churches”  at  their  discretion.  Church  pro¬ 
perty  still  increased,  princes  making  large  grants  and  private  pei*son8, 
even  to  the  exclusion  of  their  children,  bequeathing  estates  to  the 
churches,  while  many  widows  and  damsels  Avere  induced  to  leave 
their  wealth  to  the  common  cause.  This  property  soon  came  chiefly 
under  the  management  of  the  ecclesiastics.  “  The  bishops  disposed 
of  everything,  the  deacons  executed  it  and  all  the  clergy  lived  upon 
what  the  church  had,  though  all  did  not  administer.  St.  John  Chrisos- 
tome  makes  mention  that  the  church  of  Antioch  fed  above  3000  per¬ 
sons  at  the  public  expense.”  ^ 

During  the  first  three  or  four  hundred  years,  then,  of  the  Christian 
era,  the  church  had  evidently  the  means  of  furnishing  herself  with 
a  competent  ministry  —  its  first  teachers  enjoying  the  instructions  of 
the  Saviour  himself — the  next  generation  educated  by  inspired 
apostles ;  then  many  pagan  philosophers  and  other  learned  men  of 
Greece  and  Rome  converted  to  Christianity,  Avere  soon  qualified  to 
lead  in  its  affairs  ;  and  finally  enormous  sums,  Avith  almost  unlimited 
discretion,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishops,  Avhose  business  it 
was,  in  looking  after  the  general  interests  of  the  church,  to  jn’ovide 
for  the  supply  of  its  sacred  offices,  and  Avho,  in  schools  connected 
with  their  churches,  and  in  their  OA\'n  families,  could  educate  chari¬ 
tably  or  other Avise  as  the  circumstances  might  be,  a  competent  num¬ 
ber  of  excellent  men  for  these  high  trusts.  Add  to  this  the  religious 
enthusiasm  of  the  times,  the  eagerness  with  which  wealthy  parents 
would  devote  their  children  as  Avell  as  their  property  to  the  church ; 


1  A  Treatise  of  Matters  Beneficiary,  by  Fra  Paulo  Sarpi.  Mirandola,  A.  1).  1676. 
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and  we  can  readily  suppose  there  would  be  no  lack  of  tolerably  edu¬ 
cated  candidates  for  the  ministry. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century,  the  inducements  to 
enter  tiie  ecclesiastical  ranks,  were  of  the  most  powerful  kind.  They 
appealed  not  merely  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  more  ardent  and 
devout,  but  to  the  ambition  of  worldly  minded  men.  The  church  had 
already  gained  an  external  concpiest  over  the  world.  Bishops  were 
nearly  its  sovereigns,  and  priests  and  ecclesiastics  Avere  sharers  in 
their  immunities  and  advantages.  The  hope  of  honor,  emolument, 
jntluenco,  power,  called  loudly  upon  aspiring  and  able  youth  to 
consecrate  themselves  to  the  church,  and  prepare  themselves  for  the 
superintendence  of  its  affairs.  INIany  generous  and  devoted  young 
men  enten‘d  upon  the  ministry  Avith  honest  aims,  and  hearts  ready 
for  saeriliee,  while  others  of  feebler  faith  and  more  doubtful  piety'' 
Avere  not  re|)elled  by  any'  exp(‘etation  of  hardship  from  the  inviting 
field  ;  and  others  still  of  much  baser  character  and  motive,  embraced 
the  saenal  ollice  as  the  surest  means  to  comfort  and  aggrandizement. 
Tlie  ch'rgy'  of  each  dioces(*,  Avith  their  bishop,  formed  a  jirivileged 
society  by  themselves.  Freed  from  all  personal  taxes  and  public 
burdens,  esiiecially  such  as  are  connected  Avith  military  service,  and 
under  which  the  laity  gi'oaned  —  all  comfortaldy  su])ported,  if  not 
absolutely'  riidi,  enjoying  the  best  society^  Avhich  the  times  alforded, 
reverenced  for  sanctity  by  the  people,  having  the  means  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  their  hands,  Avith  a  lair  prospect  for  Avealth  and  promotion  in 
view,  it  Avould  be  strange  if  in  this  state  of  things  the  ranks  of  the 
clergy  Avere  not  tilled  to  overhoAving.  Such  Avas  in  fact  the  case ; 
and  as  the  church  became  corrupt,  and  introduced  heathenish  cere¬ 
monies  into  her  simple  AA'orship,  an  increased  multitude  of  clerical 
leaders  and  subordinates  could  find  at  least  a  nominal  occupation  in 
the  sacerdotal  robe.  In  the  cathedrals  of  Constantinople  and  Car¬ 
thage,  the  clci’ical  establishment  contained  no  less  than  some  live  hun¬ 
dred  ecclesiastical  functionaries.^ 

Opportunities  were  not  wanting  for  suitable  preparatory  instruc¬ 
tion.  We  have  already  seen,  that  in  every  diocese  there  Avas  at 
least  one  general  or  cathedral  school,  designed  not  only  to  instruct 
catechumens  of  whatever  age,  in  the  faith,  but  also  to  carry  forward 
in  the  principles  of  Christian  learning,  those  young  men  who  aspired 
to  the  sacred  profession.  These  schools  were  at  first  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  personal  superintendence  of  the  bishops.  But  when  these 

^  Neandcr,  Vol.  II.  p,  151,  Gibbon,  Vol.  II.  p.  423,  Guizofs  History  of  Civ¬ 
ilization,  Vol.  I.  p.  64. 
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officers  came  afterwards  to  be  involved  more  and  more  in  the 
complicated  affairs  of  the  church,  they  appointed  learned  men  to  act 
under  their  general  supervision,  as  teachers  of  the  young.  With 
such  masters,  the  cathedral  schools  were  gradually  formed  into  organ¬ 
izations  which  were  the  germs  or  foreshadowings  of  those  gi-eat  semi¬ 
naries  of  learning  which  adorn  modern  ages.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  profane  sciences  were  taught  in  Christian  schools  ])revious 
to  the  fourth  century.  But  from  that  time  Chi  istians  availed  them¬ 
selves  to  a  considerable  extent  of  the  famous  pag.an  classical  semi¬ 
naries  which  flourished  in  all  the  great  cities  of  civilized  Europe. 
Christian  masters,  also,  though  professedly  confining  themselves  to 
theology  and  morality,  introduced  human  science  as  not  without  its 
utility  in  enabling  one  to  understand  and  defend  the  dogmas  of  the 
church.^ 


The  Dark  Ages. 

We  have  come  to  the  time  when  the  civilized  w'orld  was  visited  by 
a  shipwreck  of  literary  institutions,  and  the  general  destruction  of 
literature  and  science  in  society.  The  repeated  and  overwhelming 
irruptions  of  the  Northern  barbarians  uj)on  civilized  Europe,  ju  odneed 
universal  desolation,  especially  as  respects  those  studies  which  refine 
and  elevate  mankind.  ‘‘  The  gradation,”  say  the  Benedictines,  ‘ris  very 
remarkable.  The  irruption  of  the  barbarians  caused  the  entire  ruin 
of  the  empire ;  the  ruin  of  the  empire  destroyed  ambition  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  sciences  ;  Avant  of  ambition  occasioned  negligence,  and  con¬ 
tempt  of  letters ;  these  produced  idleness,  Avhieh  as  a  necessary  con- 
setiuence,  was  folloAved  by  ignorance;  and  ignorance  })lunged  its 
victims  into  anarchy  and  vice.”-* 

About  A.  D.  500,  mon.asteries  began  to  be  estaldislied  in  Europe, 
and  the  benefactions  of  the  liberal  were  henceforth  given  to  them, 
instead  of  the  clergy.  These  institutions  acquired  immense  posses¬ 
sions,  which,  according  to  the  will  of  the  donor,  were  spent  in  sup¬ 
porting  monks,  in  hospitality,  in  aiding  the  poor,  “  in  schooling  and 
educating  of  youth,”  and  in  other  pious  works.® 

Monasticisra  arose  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  East.  The  original 
monks  were  eremites ;  in  I^gypt  and  in  Syria  they  dwelt  for  a  time 
alone.  Afterwards,  being  formed  into  associations,  they  lived  secluded 
from  the  world,  and  passed  their  time  in  labor,  devotional  services, 
and  in  begging  their  support.  In  the  West,  the  institution  was  from 


1  Histoire  Literaire  dc  la  France.  Par  Benedictins.  Tome  I. 

2  Lit.  His.  Ben.  Tome  II.  p.  31.  ^  Fra  Paolo  Saipi.  Bencf.  p.  9. 
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the  beginning  of  a  more  human-like  and  elevating  character.  It  was 
designed  for  religious  men  who,  in  retirement  from  the  world,  might 
find  enjoyment  and  discharge  duty  in  Christian  studies,  devotional 
services,  self-discipline,  useful  labor  and  beneficent  deeds.  Religion 
fled  to  them  as  a  covert  from  the  times,  and  literature  and  science 
were  saved  from  utter  destruction,  by  finding  an  asylum  in  these 
retreats.  Indeed,  of  many  of  them,  schools  were  at  first  the  leading 
characteristics.  The  theological  coenobium  under  Schaumburgus 
was  intended  chiefiy  for  a  school  and  an  ecclesia  of  theologians.^ 
Monasteries  Avere  founded  in  Gaul  and  otlier  parts  of  Europe, 
originally  Avitliout  much  expense  to  the  public.  When  an  asso¬ 
ciation  was  formed  for  the  purj)Ose,  as  much  Avild  land  Avas  ceded  to 
them  as  they  Avould  cultivate,  and  their  time  was  ‘divided  between 
prayers,  study,  and  hU)or  on  the  soil.  After  preparatory  attention  to 
the  arts,  the  time  devoted  to  study  Avas  spent  upon  the  great  Avorks 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  fathers,  and  upon  the  Scriptures.  Every 
convent  had  its  library,  and  many  of  the  feebler  monks  Avere  em¬ 
ployed  in  copying  ancient  manuscripts,  instead  of  Avorking  upon  the 
soil.  Although  their  primary  business  Avas  Avith  spiritual  learning  — 
for  almost  the  Avhole  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  Ave  are  indebted  to  their  indefatigable  labors.  Every 
monastery  had  its  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  who  came 
thither  to  embrace  the  monastic  life.  In  them  w’ere  trained  some  of 
the  finest  minds  of  the  age.  Of  the  fiunous  monastery  of  the  Isle 
de  Levins,  it  Avas  said  by  S.  Caesaire,  “  that  here  excellent  monks 
Avere  educated  and  sent  out  for  Bishops  in  all  the  proA'inees.  They 
were  received  small,  and  Avere  returned  great.  From  being  Aveak 
and  Avithout  experience,  in  understanding  and  influence  they  became 
kings.  Tlie  institution  raised  its  members  to  the  highest  degree  of 
virtue,  even  to  .Tesus  Christ,  on  the  Avings  of  charity  and  hiimility.”^ 
Monasteries  Avere  multiplied  to  an  almost  incredible  extent.  It  is 
said  that  there  Avere  no  less  than  l.),000  connected  Avith  the  Benedic¬ 
tines  at  one  time.  They  Avere  open  on  easy  conditions,  to  all  classes. 
The  rich  and  the  noble  often  sent  in  their  sons  to  be  educated  for  the 
church.  The  poor,  especially  orphans,  and  many  of  them  from  early 
childhood,  Avere  received  on  charity ;  Avhile  the  middling  classes,  and 
the  w’ealthy,  if  they  pleased,  could  here  find  an  asylum  for  life,  on 
condition  of  assenting  to  the  rides  of  the  order,  and  contributing  their 
possessions  to  the  common  stock.  The  cause  of  this  wonderful  rush 
to  the  monasteries,  may  be  found  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 


^  Magdeburgh  Centuries,  seventh  centurj",  p.  89. 


2  Ben.  Tome  II.  p.  39. 
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Some  were  moved  by  a  fervent  religious  spirit ;  some  by  conscious 
crimes  or  sins  —  mistaking  the  true  means  of  expiation ;  but  very 
many  were  driven  by  the  public  confusion  which  prevailed,  by  terror 
of  the  barbarians,  by  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  ruling  powers, 
and  by  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  w’hich  soon  became  general,  that  these 
humble  abodes  of  the  professedly  self-renouncing,  were  the  true,  and 
after  a  time  almost  the  only  roads  to  preferment  and  honor  in  the 
church.^  Consequently,  says  Gibbon,  “  whole  legions  were  buried 
in  these  religious  sanctuaiues.  Here,  peasants,  slaves,  mechanics,  as 
well  as  some  noblemen  and  noblemen’s  sons  found  shelter  and  sub¬ 
sistence.”^ 

About  the  time  when  so  many  monasteries  were  founded  on  the 
continent  by  Jerome,  Columban,  Ilenedict  and  others,  Christianity 
was  propagated  in  Ireland  by  St.  Patrick  and  monasteries  -wore  estab¬ 
lished  in  that  region.  ‘‘  The  lands  which  he  received  as  presents 
from  converted  chieftains  he  applied  to  the  founding  of  cloisteivs  Avhich 
were  designed  to  serve  as  nursing  schools  tor  teachers  of  the  people 
and  from  them  was  to  proceed  the  civilization  of  the  country.”^  The 
monastery  of  Bangor,  in  Flintshii'e,  where  the  world-renowned  mis¬ 
sionary  Columban  was  educated,  contained  at  one  time  above  2000 
brethren,  lie  was  the  founder  of  the  famous  school  of  the  projdiets 
in  Iona,  which  though  a  monastic  institution,  was  for  a  long  jteriod, 
after  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  the  great  light  of  insiilar  Europe. 
Many  similar  establishments  sprung  up  in  Scotland,  Ireland  and 
Wales,  so  that  during  the  next  400  years  not  less  than  a  hundred  con¬ 
vents  rose  and  tlourished,  on  the  model  of  Iona. 

There  were  other  facilities  for  ministerial  education.  The  groat 
schools  at  Alexandria  and  Athens  still  tlourished  though  not  perhaps 
in  all  their  glory.  There  w'ere  schools  also  in  Pome,  Constantinople 
and  other  places  w'hich  Christian  princes  still  patronized  —  some  of 
them  like  Amalasontha,  regent  for  her  son  Athalerick  about  A.  D.  530, 
pledging  the  teachers  their  full  salary  out  of  the  public  treasures.* 
The  bishop  Etherius  collected  the  boys  of  his  community,  instructed 
each  one  in  letters ;  eique  agros  et  vineas  largitus  cst,  as  the  citizens 
bestowed  their  liberality  on  him.  Patroelus  built  an  oratorium  in 
which  he  instructed  boys  for  the  church.®  Gregory  the  Great  estab¬ 
lished  a  school  of  young  singers  which  he  himself  directed  and  to 
which  he  gave  revenues  and  dwelling-houses  at  Pome.  Even  to  the 

1  Neaiider,  Vol.  IT.  p.  261.  “  Gib.  IV.  p.  378.  ^  Neander,  Vol.  II.  p.  124. 

*  Schr6ckh’.s  Christliche  Kircliengeschichte,  Theil  XVI.  60,  61. 
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ninth  century  tliere  were  those  who  pretended  to  show  the  bed  on 
which  lying  he  used  to  sing,  and  tlie  rod  with  which  he  threatened 
the  boys.^  There  were  few  examples  among  the  religious  teachers 
of  this  darkening  period  who  attemi)ted  to  communicate  even  the 
elements  of  philological  learning,  but  sacred  psalmody  was  indispen¬ 
sable  to  a  good  theological  education.  "When  we  think  of  the  Gre¬ 
gorian  chant,  we  cannot  but  respect  the  taste  of  its  author,  enemy  as 
he  was  to  secular  learning.  At  the  council  of  Vaunce  A.  D.  592, 
It  was  ordered  that  all  ministers  according  to  the  salutary  custom  ob¬ 
served  through  all  Italy  should  take  the  young  unmarried  readers  into 
their  houses,  teach  them  psalms,  keep  them  to  the  reading  of  the  holy 
Scriptures  and  instruct  them  in  the  law  of  the  Lord.  ® 

Though  ignorance,  in  the  sixth  century  had  become  deplorable, 
yet  some  of  the  old  secular  schools  still  survived.  There  were  also 
a  gi’eat  number  of  cathedral  schools,  one  at  least  in  every  diocese, 
under  the  direction  of  the  bishop  or  of  some  scholar  or  scholars  ap¬ 
pointed  by  him.  These  w'ere  spread  all  over  Gaul  and  other  parts 
of  christianized  Europe.  In  them  youth  were  instructed  to  some 
extent  in  the  liberal  arts,  by  way  of  preparation  for  those  sacred 
studies  which  constituted  the  principal  business  of  the  schools.® 

Pausing  a  moment  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  century, 
we  can  see,  on  looking  back  over  the  preceding  three  hundred  years 
—  that  up  to  this  time  there  could  have  been  no  want  of  clergymen, 
qualified  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  times,  for  the  sacred  office. 
The  vast  wealth  of  the  church,  the  jmw^er  and  immunities  of  its  min¬ 
isters,  cathedral  schools,  and  cloisters  —  confusion  in  civil  afiairs, 
driving  many  of  the  first  minds  into  the  monastic  seminaries  — 
the  ease  with  w  hich  any  young  man  could  obtain  an  education  for  the 
ministry  —  learning  concentrated  in  the  ecclesiastical  orders,  prefer¬ 
ment  to  be  hoped  for  chiefly  in  the  line  of  the  same  —  these  circum¬ 
stances  would  naturally  crow’d  the  clerical  ranks  to  their  utmost 
capacity. 

From  this  period,  viz.  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  down  to  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  towards  the  close  of  the  eighth,  the  same  gene¬ 
ral  system  of  theological  education  was  preserved.  The  episcopal 
schools  still  sustain  themselves  though  in  w’aning  glory.  Distinguished 
prelates,  lights  of  the  age,  if  lights  they  should  be  called,  superintend¬ 
ed  the  instruction  of  these  seminaries  of  knowledge.^  In  the  diocese 
of  Vienne  the  number  of  the  schools  was  prodigious.  Within  these 

1  Schrockh’s  Christliche  Kirchcugesohichtc,  Theil  XVI.  63.  ^  54 
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limits  there  were  said  to  be  no  less  than  sixty  monasteries,  without 
including  those  of  the  capital.^  The  Monks  of  France  were  accus¬ 
tomed  under  direction  of  the  bishops,  to  give  instruction  and  preach 
in  the  country,  liear  the  confessions  of  worldly  men,  and  announce 
the  faith  in  unenlightened  regions.^  Some  of  the  monastic  schools 
became  very  distinguished  and  were  the  literary  and  religious  cuna~ 
hula  of  many  of  the  finest  minds  of  the  age.®  Such  especially  were 
the  schools  of  Luxcn  and  Fontenelle.  Young  men  of  the  first  fami¬ 
lies  flocked  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  elements  of 
science  and  the  first  principles  of  Christian  truth."*  The  monastery 
of  S.  Midard  at  Soissons  was  very  celebrated  both  for  discipline  and 
lettei’s.  Four  hundred  monks  sustained  there  the  perpetual  psalm¬ 
ody,  while  in  a  public  academy  connected  wdth  the  convent,  divine 
and  human  sciences  were  taught.  In  the  school  of  the  monastery  of 
Montier  la  Celle  w’ere  found  many  bishops  and  writers  not  without 
merit,  while  from  the  monastery  of  S.  Germain  at  Auxerre  were 
chosen  nearly  all  the  prelates  who  governed  the  church  in  that  region.® 
It  is  easy  to  judge,  say  the  Benedictines,  what  great  care  must  have 
been  taken  to  cultivate  letters  in  these  institutions,  from  the  fact  that 
the  lights  of  the  age  proceeded  as  much  from  them  as  from  the  epis¬ 
copal  schools.  Indeed  these  last  often  derived  their  glory  from  the 
former  inasmuch  as  the  greater  part  of  the  bishops  at  the  head  of  the 
episcopal  schools  had  themselves  received  their  education  in  the 
cloisters.®  The  French  schools  of  this  age  also  formed  a  great  number 
of  able  missionaries  who  went  forth  and  established  Christianity  in  the 
unevangelized  parts  of  Gaul.  So  that  while  the  church  was  suffering 
great  losses  in  the  East,  it  wms  making  great  acquisitions  by  mission¬ 
ary  labors  in  the  West.'^ 

The  principal  difference  in  the  condition  of  letters  between  the 
fifth  and  seventh  centuries,  consists  in  this.  Laymen  generally,  and 
a  part  of  the  clergy  neglected  learning,  while  the  monks  gave  greatly 
increased  attention  to  it.  F ew,  however,  wrote  for  posterity,  or  took 
any  pains  to  preserve  original  productions.® 

Indeed,  notwithstanding  the  favorable  account  of  the  Parisian 
Benedictines,  respecting  their  much  admired  Gaul,  learning  as  they 
also  frequently  confess,  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical,  w’as  in  a  de¬ 
plorable  condition.  The  time  of  students  was  spent  on  comparatively 
insignificant  studies,  while  thorough  scholarship  had  almost  disap- 
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peared  from  society.  But  the  little  knowledge  wdiich  existed  among 
the  clergy  was  quite  equal  to  the  demand.  Laical  ignorance  con¬ 
tented  itself  wdth  ecclesiastical  ignorance  for  its  guide.  High  offices 
in  the  church  were  open  to  the  most  worldly-minded  aspirants  who 
had  the  ability  to  secure  the  favor  of  lawless  princes,  and  w'ere  Avil- 
ling  to  wear  occasionally  the  sacerdotal  robes. —  F rom  the  beginning  of 
the  year  500,  every  clerk  had  been  ordained  to  some  office,  and  lived 
upon  the  common  maintenance.  None  were  ordained  without  a  ben¬ 
efice,  or,  in  the  centuries  next  following,  without  at  least  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  a  benefice.  But,  about  the  times  just  preceding  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  while  many  made  themselves  clergymen  to  secure  ex¬ 
emptions,  stipends  and  emoluments,  as  also  to  obtain  rank,  w'ealth 
and  power,  through  “  the  wealthiness  of  the  benefices,”  chief  men  of 
the  court,  city  or  government  were  often  elevated  by  their  unscrupu¬ 
lous  princes  to  the  office  and  professions  of  the  Bishops.^  All  these 
circumstances  combined  go  to  show  that  what  with  some  self-denying 
men  who  courted  hardship  for  Christ’s  sake  in  the  more  difficult  labors 
of  the  church,  and  many  partially-educated  monks  suffering  with 
ennui  in  their  monotonous  employments  which  had  now  become  ex¬ 
ceedingly  jejune  and  unprofitable  to  the  intellect,  and  longing  for  the 
freedom  of  active  service — and  wdiat  w  ith  ambitious  and  unprinci¬ 
pled  aspirants  to  posts  of  affluence  and  honor,  the  ranks  of  the  clergy^ 
educated  more  or  less  as  circumstances  might  demand,  must  always 
have  been  crowded  to  excess. 

Charlemagne  was  the  gi’eat  light  of  the  dark  ages.  A  man  of  a 
rough  but  generous  spirit,  of  indomitable  energy,  of  an  intellect  gi¬ 
gantic  for  the  times,  invincible  in  war,  he  had  also  some  natural 
tendencies  towards  refinement,  a  desire  to  extend  civilization,  and 
most  of  all,  a  rude  zeal  for  the  prosperity  of  the  church.  Our  sub¬ 
ject  and  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  speak  further  of  him  as  a 
statesman  and  a  soldier.  Without  early  education,  he  had  the  saga¬ 
city,  in  his  manhood,  to  see  that  wisdom  is  the  handmaid  of  virtue, 
and  that  knowledge  is  power.  For  the  benefit  of  his  kingdom,  and 
especially  of  the  church,  he  invited  learned  men  to  his  court,  and 
established  a  school  in  his  imperial  palace.  The  chief  master  of  this 
seminary  was  Alcuin,  a  distinguished  scholar  and  theologian,  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  from  the  great  monastic  school  at  York.  Among  the  pupils 
were  Charles,  Pepin,  and  Louis,  sons  of  Charlemagne,  tw’o  arch¬ 
bishops,  Riculf  archbishop  of  Mayence,  and  Rigbod,  archbishop  of 
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Treves,  several  of  his  privy  councillors,  his  daughter  and  his  sister, 
both  of  the  name  of  Gisla,  and  a  part  gf  the  time  the  monarch  him¬ 
self.  For  the  reestablishment  of  the  monastic  and  Episcopal  schools 
which  had  now  everywhere  fallen  into  decay,  Charlemagne  published 
an  imperial  circular^  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

“  Charles,  by  the  aid  of  God,  etc.,  to  Bangulf,  Abbott  and  his  bro¬ 
therhood,  health : 

“  AVe  beg  to  inform  your  Devotion  to  God,  that,  in  concert  with 
our  councillors,  we  have  deemed  it  beneficial  that  in  the  Bishoprics 
and  monasteries  confided  by  the  hivor  of  Christ  to  our  government, 
care,  should  be  taken  not  only  to  live  orderly  and  according  to  our 
holy  religion,  but  moreover  to  instruct  in  the  knowledge  of  letters, 
and  according  to  the  capacity  of  individuals,  all  such  as  are  able  to 
learn.”  *  *  *  * 

“  It  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that  the  allegories,  emblems  and  im¬ 
agery  of  the  holy  Avritings  Avill  be  more  readily  comprehended  in 
their  true  spiritual  meaning,  by  those  who  are  versed  in  general 
learning.”  »  “  As  you  value  our  favor,  fail  not  to  com¬ 

municate  copies  of  this  communication  to  all  the  suffragan  bishops, 
and  all  the  monasteries  around  you.”  ^ 

Under  the  influence  of  such  men  as  Alcuin,  Theodulph,  bishop  of 
Orleans,  and  Leidrade,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Lyons,  the  theolo¬ 
gical  schools  Avere  everyAvhere  reestablished,  and  began  to  obtain 
celebrity.  Among  the  capitularies  of  Theoduli)h,  are  the  following : 
“  If  any  priest  Avishes  to  send  his  nepheAV  or  any  other  of  his  relatives 
to  school,  we  allow  him  to  be  sent  to  the  church  of  St.  Croix,  or  to 
the  monastery  of  St.  Argnor,  or  of  St.  Lipard,  or  any  other  monas¬ 
tery  confided  to  our  government.”  “  Let  the  priests  hold  schools  in 
villages  and  districts,  and  if  any  of  the  faithful  wish  to  confide  their 
young  children  to  them,  in  order  to  have  them  study  letters,  let  them 
not  refuse  to  receive  and  instruct  them  in  perfect  charity.”  *  *  * 

“  And  Avhile  instructing  children,  let  them  exact  no  price  therefor 
and  receive  nothing,  except  Avhen  the  parent  shall  offer  it  them  Avil- 
lingly,  and  out  of  affection.”'  The  last  two  sentences  are  quoted 
partly  to  introduce  the  remai’k  of  Guizot,  Avho  had  so  thoroughly 
studied  the  history  of  tliese  times,  that  “  this  last  article  is  almost  the 
only  monument  of  this  epoch  Avhich  positively  institutes  a  teaching 
destined  for  others  than  ])riests.  All  the  measures  Avhether  of  Alcuin 
or  Charlemagne,  Avhich  I  have  hitherto  spoken  of,  have  the  literary 
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education  of  priests  for  their  object.”'  The  views  of  Charlemagne 
on  the  subject,  are  more  fully  expressed  perhaps  in  another  ordinance 
of  which  we  copy  a  part :  “  Charles,  by  the  aid  of  God,  king  of  the 
Franks  and  Lombards,  and  prince  of  the  Romans,  to  the  high  minis¬ 
ters  of  religion  throughout  our  dominions ;  having  it  near  at  heart 
tluit  the  churches  should  more  and  more  advance  tow  ards  perfection, 
and  being  desirous  of  restoring  by  assiduous  care  the  cultivation  of 
letters  which  have  almost  entirely  disappeared  amongst  us,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  neglect  and  indifference  of  our  ancestors,  we  w'ould 
excite  by  our  own  example  all  well  disposed  persons  to  the  study  of 
the  liberal  arts.”* 

Under  the  influence  of  Charlemagne  and  his  learned  coadjutors  at 
court,  perpetuated  by  his  immediate  successors,  Lew  is  the  Meek  and 
Charles  the  Bald,  the  episcopal  schools  and  cloister  schools  wdiich 
had  so  degenerated  as  to  be  almost  worthless  w'ere  revived  —  and 
others  were  established  all  over  the  empire.  They  w^ere  designed,  as 
already  intimated,  for  the  clergy,  as  much  knowledge  W'as  not  often 
considered  necessary  in  other  stations.  Decrees  w'ere  passed  in 
council  that  every  bishop  should  employ  some  learned  men  to  instruct 
the  young  priests  of  his  congregation,  in  the  doctrines  and  in  the 
manner  of  preaching  the  same  according  to  the  purest  understanding 
of  the  fathers ;  that  church  music  should  be  taught  in  these  schools, 
lest  ignorance  of  this  sacred  art  should  lead  to  ignorance  in  every 
other  kind  of  useful  knowledge.  The  bishops  established  schools  in 
their  dioceses,  especially  to  instruct  the  young  ecclesiastics  in  religion 
and  in  the  arts  so  far  as  they  W'ere  thought  conducive  thereto.  It 
was  an  established  principle  in  the  cathedral  schools,  that  next  to 
their  own  studies,  the  wdser  and  more  experienced  should  devote 
themselves  to  the  instruction  of  the  younger.  Especially  was  this 
expected  of  the  cloister  schools  wdiich  were  still  richer,  more  nume¬ 
rous,  more  firmly  established,  more  flourishing.® 

But  the  splendor  which  ushered  in  the  ninth  century  was  soon  to 
be  eclipsed.  The  division  of  the  em[)ire,  the  distraction  of  society 
which  follow  ed,  and  the  recklessness  of  princes  in  seizing  upon  church 
property, — though  tlie  reformation  in  letters  was  never  afterwards 
in  all  places  wholly  destroyed,  replunged  the  world  generally  into 
darkness.  And  as  usually  happens  when  circumstances  allow  the  re¬ 
action  its  full  force,  temporary  illumination  Avas  followed  by  a  deeper 
night.  Before  the  close  of  the  century,  ignorance  and  corruption 
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overspread  society,  the  clergy  and  the  schools  not  excepted.  “  The 
ignorance  of  the  clergy  was  so  great  that  few  of  them  could  read  or 
write,  and  very  few  could  express  their  thoughts  with  precision  and 
clearness.”  ^  Confusion,  deterioration  ai)})roaching  barbarity,  marked 
the  age.  I>isho[)s  were  distinguished  chiefly  for  voluptuousness,  and 
priests  and  monks  by  the  vices  they  were  set  to  reform.  Kings  and 
princes  seized  upon  church  ju’operty  and  bestowed  it  upon  their 
dependents.  The  powerful  who  had  the  command  of  benetiees  filled 
them  with  inctlieient  and  often  immoral  ministers  who  would  suffer 
vices  to  j)ass  iinreproved  —  or  gave  them  as  a  means  of  support  to 
such  sons  of  chief  families  as  by  the  feebleness  of  their  talents  could 
ac(iuii'c  a  living  in  no  other  way." 

In  the  tenth  century  men  of  learning  and  })iety  were  still  more  un¬ 
common,  and  even  in  the  best  of  the  schools  little  of  much  value  was 
taught.  The  century  has  been  justly  called  the  iron  aye,  as  respects 
literature  and  science,  in  European  Christendom,  lint  ignorance  was 
not  the  worst  feature  of  the  times.  The  moral  light  had  become 
darkness,  and  ho\v  great  tiiat  darkness !  The  clei’gy  of  this  age 
have  been  not  unjustly  characterized  as  “  illiterate,  stupid,  ignorant,” 
“libidinous,  superstitious  and  flagitious.”^ 

We  cannot  follow  down  in  detail  the  gloomy  history  of  the  ages 
immediately  following.  Partial  reformations  were  here  and  there 
attem[)tcd,  a  few'  new'  schools  were  established  and  taught  W'ith  some 
success ;  there  were  ecclesiastics  who  had  mastered  the  Triviura 
and  even  some  the  Quadrivium,  but  with  honorable  exceptions,  the 
corruption  of  morals  among  the  clergy  was  deplorable  and  astonishing. 
Everything  on  the  whole  went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  down  to  the 
establishment  of  the  great  universities  of  modern  times,  and  in  some 
respects  even  down  to  the  reformation.  Whoever  would  refresh  his 
memory,  w'ith  the  dai'k  side  of  those  dark  and  dreadful  days,  may 
turn  to  page  3G9  of  the  second  volume  of  Mosheim,  and  read  the 
translator’s  note,  which  he  will  there  find,  as  descriptive  of  clerical 
manners  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  an  exhibition  of  moral  pu¬ 
tridity  w'hieh  had  been  steadily  accumulating  and  festering  for  almost 
oOO  years. 

This  brief  review'  of  ministerial  education  in  the  dark  ages  shows, 
that  clerical  ignorance  is  the  sure  precursor  of  public  corruption  — 
and  that  dow  n  almost  if  not  quite  to  the  times  of  the  reformation,  the 
church  could  not  have  suffered  from  the  want  of  such  ministers  as 
she  was  willing  in  her  degradation  to  receive. 


1  Murdock’s  Mosheim,  Vol.  II.  p.  60. 


Ibid.  pp.  60,  61. 


8  Ibid.  p.  119. 
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University  op  Paris. 

The  oldest  universities  of  Europe  sprung  up  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Distinguished  teachers,  like  William  of  Champeaux,  and  Peter  Abe¬ 
lard  his  disciple,  proposed  to  give  public  instruction  to  such  as  would 
hear  them.  In  the  new  stimulus  felt  by  the  human  mind,  multitudes 
ruslied  to  the  seats  of  learning  thus  established,  and  for  their  benefit 
suitable  charters  being  obtained,  universities  were  established.  That 
at  Paris  was  chiefly  a  theological  school,  and  was  for  several  centu¬ 
ries  designated  the  “  first  school  of  the  church.”  All  its  graduates, 
whether  in  the  faculties  of  the  arts  or  of  divinity,  had  the  power  of 
teaching  in  the  university.  Its  pupils  were  exempted  from  all  taxes, 
customs,  personal  burdens  —  and  the  institution  received  great  privi¬ 
leges  and  immunities.  In  1453  the  school  at  Paris  had  25,000  stu¬ 
dents,  and  soon  after,  it  is  said,  30,000.  It  was  difficult  for  the 
scholars,  on  account  of  their  great  number,  to  find  suitable  lodgings. 
Various  expedients  were  adopted  to  remedy  this  inconvenience.  But 
the  poorer  students  being  still  exposed  to  great  hardships,  certain  be¬ 
nevolent  individuals  erected  buildings  for  their  use,  making  provisions 
in  them  both  for  free  lodgings  and  free  board,  to  which  afterwards 
stipends  were  added  to  defray  general  expenses.  These  foundations 
were  first  established  by  the  religious  orders,  for  the  benefit  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  theology.^  This  department  was  founded  and  chiefly  en¬ 
dowed  as  a  college  by  Robert  de  Sorbonne,  and  thus  derived  the 
name  of  Sorbonna  or  Sorbonne,  which  it  has  retained.*  Provisions 
of  the  same  character  became  afterwards  numerous  and  abundant. 

A  good  account  of  what  is  now  called  the  University  of  France  may 
be  found  in  Vol.  XI.  of  the  American  Quarterly  Register,  1836,  Avrit- 
ten  by  Rev.  Dr.  Baird,  at  that  time  residing  in  Paris.  The  old  and 
world-renowned  University  of  Paris  was  broken  up  and  destroyed  in 
the  Revolution,  1792,  and  has  never  since  been  restored  on  its  former 
plan  —  though  the  system  of  higher  education  in  Paris  is  virtually  the 
same  as  before.  The  University  of  France  has  reference  to  the  entire 
school  system  of  the  kingdom,  including  the  schools  of  collegiate  and 
theological  education.  There  are  300  communal  colleges  supported 
chiefly  by  tuition  fees  of  pupils.  The  Royal  Colleges  are  40  in  number. 
They  are  supported  by  government,  which  also  makes  provision  for 
a  great  number  of  students  at  the  public  expense.  The  salaries  of 
professors  are  small,  but  pensions  are  granted  to  the  superannuated 
who  have  served  more  than  twenty  years. 


1  Encyclopaedia  Britaniiica. 


2  Mosheim,  Vol.  II.  p.  228. 
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There  are  ci"ht  Faculties  of  tlieoloiry,  six  of  them  Catholic,  one 
Lutheran.  In  1815  there  were  5,2o3  theological  students.  The 
government  gives  annually  to  the  Catholic  tlujological  seminaries, for 
the  education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry  2,525  bourses,  valued  at 
4(t0  francs  each,  making  in  all  the  enoianous  sum  of  $189,375,  while 
to  the  protestiints  it  grants  30  bourses  and  GO  demi-bourses,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $4,500.^ 

The  Eoyal  and  Communal  Colleges  are  not  professional  schools, 
but  schools  of  secondary  instruction,  corresi)onding  somewhat  to  the 
gymnasia  of  Germany,  the  Ivugby  and  Eton  schools,  in  England,  and 
our  own  colleges.  Pupils  are  admitted  however  at  a  very  early  age, 
sometimes  when  not  more  than  eight  or  nine  years  old,  and  with  very 
small  acquirements.^  The  college  courses,  1836,  are  almost  entirely 
Latin  and  Greek,  with  a  little  Geography,  History  and  Rhetoric. 
Examinations  for  degrees  in  arts  are  contined  to  these  two  ancient 
languages,  except  that  the  pupils  must  answer  any  questions  in  phi¬ 
losophy,  history,  literature  and  philology  suggested  by  the  passages  in 
Avhich  they  are  examined.  Frf)m  these  schools  they  proceed  to  the 
study  of  theology  and  other  professions.'^  The  higher  schools  are  ex¬ 
cessively  stimulated  by  prizes,  conq)etitions,  etc.  all  the  Avay  up  into 
society.^ 

Connect  the  foregoing  Avith  the  public  maintenance  of  the  clergy, 
and  there  api)ears  no  Avant  of  available  means  in  Catholic  France  for 
educating  a  priesthood  and  tilling  its  ranks  to  excess. 


English  Fxiveksities. 

The  English  universities  and  endowed  schools  next  demand  our 
attention.  That  the  gospel  was  preached  in  England  at  a  very  early 
period,  by  apostolic  men,  if  not  by  an  apostle^  and  Avith  success,  there 
c«an  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  It  is  also  probable  that  Lucius,  an  En¬ 
glish  king  or  nobleman,  performed  important  service  in  the  reviving 
and  extending  of  British  churches,  in  the  second  century ;  and  that 
not  long  after,  efficient  measures  Avere  taken  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  clergy.  Indeed,  it  is  affirmed  that 
this  same  Lucius  Avas  the  founder  of  the  great  monastery  at  Bangor, 
Avhich  flourished  so  remarkably' in  the  early  centuries.  It  aaos  at 
first  A  college  of  Christian  philosophy,  or  an  academy  of  liberal  arts 
and  learned  men ;  but  after  a  time,  Avas  changed  into  a  monastery 


1  Am.  Q.  Reg.,  Vol.  XI.  *  Baehe’s  Report  on  Edueation  in  Europe,  1839. 
*  Essays  by  the  London  Central  Society  of  Education,  Vol.  I.  *  Bache. 
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nnder  title  of  apostolic  order.^  The  Magdeburg  Centuries  speak 
of  it  as  being  a  most  noble  college  in  the  reign  of  Constantine,  nou¬ 
rishing  more  than  2000  men  in  Christian  studies.^  In  A.  D.  603, 
Adelfred,  king  of  Bernicia,  having  laid  siege  to  Chester,  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  monks  went  out  from  this  monastery  with  the  Britons, 
to  assist,  by  their  prayers  and  encouraging  exhortations,  in  the  de¬ 
fence.  The  enraged  king  sent  a  detachment  who  attacked  these  un¬ 
armed  monks  with  such  vigor,  that  only  fifty  of  them  escaped.  After 
the  surrender  of  Chester,  he  took  possession  of  Bangor,  and  entirely 
destroyed  the  monastery,  “  a  building  so  extensive  that  there  was  a 
mile’s  distance  from  one  gate  of  it  to  another,  and  it  contained  two 
thousand  one  hundred  monks.® 

To  Iona,  Avhere  Avas  the  great  institution  founded  by  Columban  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  Ave  have  already  alluded.  It  Avas 
for  seA'eral  centuries  the  principal  theological  seminary  of  the  Scottish 
church,  and  in  it  most  of  her  clergy  Avere  educated.*  The  Avhole 
island  had  been  given  to  the  Scotch  (Irisli)  monks  by  the  Piets  for 
preaching  the  gospel  to  them.  Camden’s  Brit.,  Vol.  TI.  401.  An  able 
account  of  this  institution,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Pond,  may  be  found  in  the 
A.  Q.  R.,  Vol.  IX.  As  to  the  manner  in  Avhich  they  Avere  supported, 
a  general  remark  aa'III  apply  to  tins  and  all  similar  schools  of  the 
times,  AA’hether  in  England  or  on  the  continent.  They  Avere  con¬ 
nected  with  monasteries.  The  monks  maintained  themseh^es  partly 
by  manual  labor,  on  the  lands  conveyed  to  the  institutions  by  their 
founders  and  patrons,  partly  by  property  bestOAved  upon  them  by 
richer  members,  Avho,  in  renouncing  the  AAorld  for  the  seclusion  of  a 
coenobite,  had  volunteered,  according  to  the  custom,  to  cast  their 
possessions  into  the  common  stock,  and  partly  by  the  contributions 
and  legacies  of  “the  faitliful,”  avIio  Avere  disposed  to  sustain  the  cause 
of  Christian  leaiming,  or  make  the  sainted  anchorites  the  almoners  of 
their  bounty  to  tlie  poor.® 

When  Alfred  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England,  A.  D.  871,  the 
nation  AA’as  found  deeply  sunk  in  ignorance  and  barbarism.  Dreadful 
ravages  had  been  made  by  the  Danes,  Avho  destroyed  the  monasteries, 
burnt  the  libraries,  butchered  or  dispersed  the  monks.  Such  was 
the  ignorance  of  the  times,  that  Alfred  complains  that  he  knew  of 
no  one  south  of  the  Thames,  avIio  could  interpret  the  Latin  service. 


1  Usher’s  Britaiinioarum  Ecclcsiarum  Primorilife,  Chap.  V.  p.  132,  etc. 

^  Cent.  IV.  Ch.  VII.  **  Hume’s  En}j.  Vol.  I.  p.  32,  Harper’s  Ed. 

*  Mosheim,  Vol.  I.  p.  381,  u.  7,  ^  Gib.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  384. 
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This  prince  made  great  efforts  to  restore  learning,  and  was  formerly 
reputed  the  founder  of  Oxford  University,  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Hume,  he  endowed  with  privileges,  revenues  and  immunities.^  This 
statement  of  the  P^nglish  historian  is  now  g(*nerally  discredited. 
But,  whoever  may  have  been  the  founder  of  the  university,  there  is 
good  evidence  that,  as  early  as  the  end  of  tlie  nintli  century,  “  Ox¬ 
ford  W51S  the  seat  of  a  school  of  the  liigliest  intt'llectual  activity  then 
existing.”^  By  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  it  liad  {is  good  a 
title  to  be  ctilled  a  University  as  Psiris.®  In  the  thirteenth  century, 
it  is  said  that  no  less  than  30,000  schohirs,  including  young  and  old, 
servitors,  waiters,  etc.,  were  enrolled  as  connected  with  it.  Allowing 
for  exaggerjition,  it  is  cert{iin  that  this  seivt  of  letirning  was  thronged 
l>y  immense  multitudes  of  pupils.  They  were  not,  however,  all  nor 
chiefly  theologictil  students.  The  mitioii  at  hirge  was  waking  to  life, 
and  thous{inds  Hocked  to  'the  gi*eat  fountains  of  leiirning  to  satisfy 
the  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  prejiare  for  the  \mrious  stations  wliich 
intelligent  society  should  offer.  Tlic  institution,  however,  met  with 
reverses,  and  so  lost  its  ])opnlarity,  that  A.  D.  1438,  it  was  said, 
“  out  of  so  niiiny  thousand  students  reputed  to  have  been  here  at  a 
former  tim<‘,  not  one  thousand  now  remains  to  us.”^ 

Cambridge  w{is  raised  into  a  seat  of  le{irning  first  by  the  monks  of 
England,  who  maintained  their  estiihlishment  for  a  time  at  a  phice 
{ibout  thirty  miles  north  of  tlnit  city.  AVe  hear  of  it  in  the  eleventh 
century.  After  undergoing  various  fortunes  like  its  elder  sister,  Iwth 
universities,  subseijuent  to  the  AV"i<*klifrite  controversy,  were  aban- 
doiuid  by  the  ])eople  very  much  to  the  clergy.  Oxford  was  miserably 
})Oor.  The  only  univei’sity  Imilding  of  {iny  importance  erected  before 
the  Ivcformation,  was  a  theological  school,  for  which  the  university 
begged  assist{ince  from  all  qu{irters.  “  It  still  st{inds  as  a  si)lcndid 
memorial  of  the  architectJire  of  the  reign  of  Edward  1Y.”“  The 
pnj)ils  were  now  mostly  taken  from  the  poorer  cl{iss(‘s, ‘‘ so  that  in 
fact  feiv  of  the  academic  popnhition  could  suj)i)ort  themselves.” 
Henry  VI.  founded  King’s  College,  and  gave  many  benefactions  {uid 
stij>ends  to  scholars,  w’hile  wealthy  pri'hites  and  other  great  men 
maintiiined  a  certain  number  of  students,  at  their  own  expense,  and 
tejichcrs  ivere  supported  by  ecclesiastical  endowments  {ind  clerical 
b(*,neHces.®  Indeed,  the  number  of  students  now  greatly  depended 
uj)on  the  number  of  endowments  for  their  sujiport. 


1  Iliinic,  Vol.  I.  p.  74. 

^  Hn!)Ci'.s  Hist,  of  the  En".  Universities,  edited  by  F.  W.  Newman,  A.  D.  184.3. 
**  Ib.  p,  4;J.  *  Ib.  p.  108.  *  lb.  p.  168.  ^  Huber,  Vol.  I.  p- 171- 
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The  most  eflfective  means  employed,  in  the  education  of  young 
men,  especially  foi*  the  ministry,  was  in  the  founding  and  endowing 
of  colleges.  These  were  intimately  connected  with  the  university, 
under  its  general  supervision,  making  a  part  of  it,  but  having  prop- 
ertv  and  rights  of  their  own.  They  were  not  intended  originally  to 
support  gniduates,  but  “  to  assist  clerical  students  through  their  course 
of  study,”  which  might  last  from  ten  to  fifteen  years.  As  a  neces¬ 
sary  evil,  the  F ellows  were  allowed  to  retain  their  stipends  till  they 
could  secure  a  benefice  ;  the  college  Fellows  thus  became  gradually, 
“  the  actual  stem  of  the  universit3\”  The  college  system  was  origi¬ 
nally,  briefly  this :  Benevolent  individuals  established  foundations  for 
indigent  scholars,  erected  buildings  in  which  they  lived,  and  entrusted 
the  affairs  of  the  institution  to  overseers,  Avho,  in  their  corporate  ca¬ 
pacity,  Avere  called  a  college.  The  system  begins  Avith  4  magistri 
Avho  formed  University  College  in  Oxford,  and  proceeds  to  the  70 
FelloAA's  in  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  Bishop  Wykenham  founded 
the  first  complete  college.  Ilis  endowment  Avtis  named  NeAV  College. 
It  AA'as  established  in  the  university  at  Oxford,  and  contained  70 
Fellows,  of  Avhom  50  were  theologians,  8  canonists,  10  chaplains,  3 
choralists  and  1 0  chorister  boys.  The  college  had  12  prebendaries 
as  teachers,  270  free  admissions  for  scholars.  A  Latin  school  kept 
at  'Winchester  for  preparatory  education,  Avas  attached  to  the  college.' 
“From  the  first,  the  endowed  members  of  the  colleges  either  be¬ 
longed  by  preference  to  the  ecclesiastical  order,  or  Avere  destined  to 
the  church.”^  The  foundations  Avere  for  students,  masters  of  arts 
being  considered  students  also,  oidy  of  a  higher  class.  These  last 
being  allowed  to  remain  in  their  places  till  they  could  obtain  a  bene¬ 
fice  in  tlie  Church,  or  Avere  otherwise  })rovided  foi',  became  in  time 
so  numerous  as  to  occupy  sonu  times  all  the  places,  and  exclude 
younger  students.  Hence,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  foundations  AA'ere 
given  chiefly  “  to  furnish  a  decent  and  permanci'.t  maintenance  for 
poor  men  of  learning  of  tlie  clerical  order,”  and  not  as  mere  stipends 
for  undergraduates.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  became  grad¬ 
ually  a  tacit  condition  of  election  to  a  I’elloAA'ship.  This  mode  of 
filling  the  foundations  ayus  the  predominating  one  at  the  end  of  the 
tift<‘euth  cer.lury.** 

About  this  time  or  a  little  befoi'e,  the  spirit  for  classical  learning 
bog  an  to  reviA'c.  F'nthusiasm  for  this  species  of  scholarship  reached 
its  highest  point  timing  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  under  the  in- 


^  Ilubcr,  Vol.  I.  p.  201. 


Ibid,  203. 
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fluence  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  This  new  movement  was  sustained 
chiefly  by  individual  energy.  The  Eton  and  Cambridge  foundations 
of  Henry  VI.  and  his  noble  queen  had  probably  the  revival  of  classi¬ 
cal  learning  in  view.  Corpus  Christi  College  was  founded  A.  D. 
1516  by  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  especially  to  encourage  classical 
attainments.  It  was  endowed  for  20  fellows,  20  stipendiary  students, 
and  3  professorships,  Greek,  Latin  and  theology.^  Cardinal  College 
was  established  by  Wolsey  in  Oxford.  The  revenues  of  22  priories 
and  convents  were  diverted  to  it,  by  papal  bulls  and  royal  privileges 
in  1524  and  1525.  Provision  was  made  for  GO  canonists  and  40 
priests,  with  10  endowed  professorships,  besides  subordinate  situations, 
stipends,  etc.,  making  in  all  not  less  than  160  members.  Wolsey 
contributed  the  first  year  8000  pounds  from  his  own  princely  reve¬ 
nues  —  and  also  founded  at  Ipswich  a  great  Latin  school  of  prepara¬ 
tory  education  to  be  connected  with  it.  Wolsey ’s  College  after  being 
exposed  to  destruction  by  the  king  was  revived  by  him  and  further 
endowed  with  lectureships  and  100  studentships.  It  is  now  called 
Christ’s  Church  College,  and  has  attained  an  imcontested  supremacy 
over  all  institutions  of  the  kind.** 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  a  distinguished  patroness  of  learning. 
Through  her  influence  those  who  sought  her  favor  founded  the  Rug¬ 
by  school  and  nearly  a  third  of  all  the  endowed  schools  in  England 
—  of  which,  including  Ireland  and  Wales,  there  are  three  or  four 
liundred.  In  her  reign  the  universities,  which  for  a  long  time  had 
been  frequented  chiefly  by  the  sons  of  the  lower  classes,  began  to  en¬ 
joy  the  favor  of  the  aristocracy  —  and  a  degree  became  the  mark  of 
a  gentleman.  Sons  of  the  gentry  in  Elizabeth’s  time,  and  ever  since, 
have  composed  the  greater  part  of  the  academic  pojudation,  though 
ecclesiastics  have  always  maintained  a  leading  control,  and  have  oc¬ 
cupied  most  of  the  Fellowships  in  the  institution.® 

Loth  the  universities  have  been  greatly  enriched  with* new  colleges, 
and  inci'cased  endowments  for  the  old  ones,  since  the  times  of  Eliza¬ 
beth.  The  resources  of  Christ’s  Church,  Oxford,  amount  now  to  over 
£80,000  a  year.  It  lodges  about  400  ])ersons  within  its  walls,  hav¬ 
ing  a  splendid  room  and  sometimes  suites  of  rooms  for  each.^ 

Fellowships  in  the  colleges  are  of  different  value.  There  are  some 
in  Oxford  which  are  worth,  in  prosperous  years,  not  less  than  £600 
or  £700  —  while  others  produce  an  income  of  not  more  than  £100  — 
and  some  in  Cambridge  are  still  smaller.  But  all  secure  to  the  foun- 


1  Ilubcr,  Vol.  I.  p.  231.  2  262.  Ib.  p.  333.  *  Ib.  Vol.  II.  p.  272. 
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dationers  board  and  lodging  —  and  are  now  tenable  for  life,  unless 
the  holder  marries,  becomes  possessed  of  large  estates,  or  accepts  a 
more  lucrative  living  elsewhere.  The  scholarships  vary,  in  annual 
value  from  £100  to  £80,  and  even  £20  or  less,  though  with  some 
additional  advantages  in  respect  to  hoard.  There  are  also  in  most 
of  the  colleges  a  class  of  scholai*s,  known  as  exhibitioners,  who  receive 
annual  pensions  cither  from  the  college  or  from  endowed  schools  of 
which  these  scholars  were  formerly  members.  Some  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tions  are  said  to  be  very  valuable.  The  professorshij)s  are  all  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  crown  or  by  private  endowments  —  though  the  holders 
of  these  offices  have  little  to  do  except  read  lectures  occasionally. 
In  18.39  there  were  in  Oxford,  besides  five  halls,  partially  endowed, 
nineteen  endowed  colleges.  In  Magdalen  College,  for  instance,  there 
were  on  the  foundations  a  president,  40  fellows,  30  demies,  school¬ 
master,  usher,  4  chaplains,  4  organists,  8  clerks,  and  16  choristers; 
Corpus  Christi  College,  a  president,  20  fellows,  20  scholars,  2  chap¬ 
lains,  and  4  exhibitioners ;  St.  John’s  College,  a  president,  50  fellow's 
and  scholars,  chaplain,  etc.  There  were  in  all  557  fellowships,  26 
university  scholarshi{)s,  2  university  fellowships,  399  college  scholar¬ 
ships,  exhibitioners,  etc.,  8  university  benefices  valued  at  £2,400 ;  445 
college  benefices  valued  at  £136,500,  besides  college  prizes,  univer¬ 
sity  prizes,  etc.  The  total  revenue  at  Oxford  for  officers,  fellows, 
scholarships,  etc.,  was  as  follows :  colleges,  £152,670,  university, 
£22,000;  in  all  £174,670.  Cambridge  has  not  quite  so  many  fel¬ 
lowships,  but  nearly  twice  as  many  scholarships,  exhibitioners,  etc. 
The  value  of  its  benefices  is  considerably  less  than  of  Oxford.  The 
whole  number  on  the  books  considered  as  belonging,  in  some  capacity 
or  other,  to  the  institution  is  a  little  larger  at  Cambridge  than  at  Ox¬ 
ford —  Cambridge  5,575,  Oxford  5,264.^  Indeed,  the  one  institution 
is  the  counterpart  of  the  other,  Cambridge  being  the  twdn  sister  of 
Oxford,  or  the  same  theme  with  variations. 

The  University  at  Dublin  sustains  the  same  general  character  with 
the  foregoing,  though  in  all  respects  of  much  humbler  dimensions. 
The  universities  of  London,  founded  1836,  and  of  Durham,  1837,  are 
of  too  recent  origin  to  be  of  importance  to  our  present  purpose. 

There  are  numerous  endow'ed  schools  in  England  for  preparatory 
education.  The  school  at  Westminster  contains  from  300  to  350 
boys  in  eight  classes.  They  are  divided  into  town’s  boys  and  king’s 
scholars.  The  king’s  scholars  are  always  forty  in  number,  and  are 


1  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Vol.  XXIL 
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chosen  from  the  upper  half  of  the  school,  chosen  after  severe  exami¬ 
nations,  chosen  solely  from  merit.  Being  placed  on  a  foundation  is 
thus  esteemed  an  honor  and  is  a  preparation  for  a  foundation  at 
Christ’s  Church  in  Oxford  or  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  At  Eton, 
on  the  contrary,  boys  are  admitted  on  the  foundation  at  their  first 
coming  without  examinations,  without  special  regard  to  merit,  but 
chiefly  because  of  indigent  circumstances.  Hence  what  is  esteemed 
an  honor  at  Westminster  is  considered  a  degradation  at  Eton.  The 
foundation  scholars  at  the  latter  school  are,  moreover,  as  a  general 
thing,  inferior  to  their  fellow  pupils  of  the  same  age  and  standing.* 
These  facts  are  instructive  especially  in  reference  to  the  best  manner 
of  bestowing  charity  upon  students  who  need  help. 

Reviewing  the  English  universities  in  connection  with  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  supply  of  Christian  ministers,  it  will  be  readily  seen,  that 
there  has  been  at  no  time  any  serious  want  of  pecuniary  means  for 
preparing  a  sufficient  number  of  men  for  the  sacred  office.  “  Down  to 
the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIH,”  says  Macaulay,  “  no  line  of 
life  bore  so  inviting  an  aspect  to  ambitious  and  covetous  natures  as 
the  priesthood.”  *  And  though  a  reverse  in  the  condition  of  the  infe¬ 
rior  clergy  bore  heavily  upon  a  portion  of  the  order  towards  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  yet  on  the  whole  the  clerical  profession 
in  the  established  church  has  been  full  of  invitations  at  least  to  serious 
and  intelligent  youth  down  to  the  present  time.  They  may  acquire 
an  education,  though  indigent,  in  a  highly  honorable  way,  be  sure  of 
a  comfortable  living  and  standing  in  the  best  society  as  Fellows  of  a 
college  till  some  beneficed  parish  is  open  for  them  —  and  there  in  a 
situation  secured  to  them  for  life,  enjoy  learned  leisure,  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  doing  good,  and  the  respect  and  friendship  of  the  first  classes 
in  the  country. 

Church  livings  are  also  inviting  to  the  educated  younger  sons  of 
the  nobility,  who  flock  in  great  numbers  to  the  church  as  a  means  of 
easy,  honorable  support  and  usefulness.  Especially  will  this  be  the 
case  while  lucrative  and  easy  situations  are  so  numerous.  Besides 
wealthy  benefices  which  demand  more  or  less  labor  and  the  enonnous 
incomes  of  the  high  Episcopal  dignitaries,  according  to  a  late  Parlia¬ 
mentary  return  it  appears  that  in  England  and  Wales  there  are  no 
less  than  51  sinecure  benefices,  of  which  18  are  in  the  diocese  of 
Norwich,  their  value  varying  from  £10  to  £1,125  a  year,  some  of 
them  even  without  any  church  whatever.®  Valuable  livings  are  also 

1  Edinburgh  Review,  March  1831.  ^  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.  Vol.  I.  p.  303. 

*  Boston  Christian  Advocate  and  Christian  Witness,  Oct.  25, 1850. 
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accessible  to  clerical  aspirants  in  the  extensive  colonies  of  the  British 
Dominions.  When,  in  these  situations,  the  clergy  cannot  derive  their 
support  from  a  parish  or  diocese  over  which  they  are  placed,  an  am¬ 
ple  allowance  is  atforded  them  out  of  the  immense  church  revenues 
which  are  under  the  direction  of  the  crown  in  connection  with  the 
ecclesiastical  commission.  Faithful  service  for  a  brief  period  in  these 
remoter  stations,  entitles  the  missionary  to  a  support  at  home  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  We  are  informed,  for  example,  on  unquestionable  au¬ 
thority,  that  the  gentleman  sometime  since  appointed  bishop  of  South¬ 
ern  Africa,  after  spending  ten  years  abroad,  will  be  entitled  to  a  dis¬ 
charge  from  further  duty,  and  to  receive  a  pension  of  £2000  a  year, 
in  his  native  country  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

Moreover,  the  nature  of  the  education  which  these  universities 
especially  propose,  and  which  clerical  situations  require,  is  peculiarly 
attractive  to  a  class  of  people  with  which  England  more  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world,  abounds,  to  minds  of  intelligent  dignity, 
conservative  Christianity  and  tasteful  seriousness.  These  universities 
undertake,  not  so  much  to  form  scholars,  as  gentlemen  in  the  largest 
acceptation  of  the  term — gentlemen  to  sustain  the  honors  of  a  noble 
descent,  clerical  gentlemen  to  preserve  and  adorn  the  religion  of  the 
state,  and  school  teachers  of  all  grades  who  may  educate  the  rising 
generation  of  gentlemen.  “  Sound  common  sense,”  says  Huber, 
quoting  a  passage  from  Kiiltner,  who,  he  thinks,  gives  a  just  account 
of  the  best  side  of  things,  “  a  knowledge  of  the  world  and  mankind, 
respectability  and  dignity  of  manners,  with  an  understanding  of  the 
rules  and  ordinances  of  the  church,  are  looked  upon  as  the  best  Pas¬ 
toral  Theology.”^  These  are  traits  of  character  which,  among  other 
still  higher  qualifications,  all  right-minded  Christians  would  wish  to 
see  in  the  clergy,  and  which  doubtless  are  promoted  by  the  generous 
manner  in  which  beneficiary  aid  is  bestowed  upon  the  youthful  scholar 
preparing  for  his  office  —  while  the  character  of  the  preparatory 
education,  and  the  duties  of  the  profession,  as  thus  defined,  attract 
many  of  the  first  minds  in  the  land  to  the  sacred  offices  of  the  church. 


Dissenters. 

The  Dissenters  of  England  are  not  equally  favored  in  all  these 
respects,  w’ith  their  brethren  of  the  estsiblishod  ojxler.  Shut  out 
from  Oxford  absolutely,  by  the  ordinance  which  requires  subscription 
to  the  Thirty  Nine  Ai’ticles,  before  matriculation ;  and  from  Cam- 


1  Haber,  Vol.  II.  p.  341, 
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bridge  virtually  by  the  rule  which  requires  the  same  conformity  for 
a  degree,  the  Dissenters  were  for  a  time  “  in  an  evil  case.”  They 
soon,  however,  founded  seminaries  of  learning  for  themselves,  some 
of  which  are  in  a  higlily  flourishing  condition  at  tliis  day.  Alexander 
Bowers,  in  his  history  of  the  University  of  Edinhui-gli,  published  in 
1817,  says,  “  tliat  the  history  of  the  education  of  English  dissenting 
clergymen  is  little  known  ”  in  Scotland,  and  has  never  been  properly 
investigated  even  in  England.  The  best  account  of  these  institutions 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  has  been  written  since  the  above  date, 
and  published  in  the  A.  Q.  R.  VIII.  IX.  and  subsequent  volumes. 
The  articles  were  compiled  by  Rev.  B.  B.  Edwards,  now  Professor  in 
Andover,  from  original  materials  obtained,  partly  in  nranuscript,  from 
Rev.  Drs.  Reed  and  Matheson,  and  other  distinguished  Dissenters. 
The  original  Dissenters  had,  many  of  them,  been  educated  as  church¬ 
men,  in  the  English  universities,  and  were  thrown  into  the  ranks  of 
dissent,  by  the  Bartholemew  Act  of  10G2,  which  ejected  2000  of  the 
best  ministers  in  England  from  their  otfices  and  livings.  Their  im¬ 
mediate  successors  were  educated  in  Scotland,  Holland,  and  by  pri¬ 
vate  ministers.  Public  academies  were  soon  opened  chiefly  for 
theological  students.  The  Orthodox  Congregationalists  established 
Highbury  for  the  express  purpose  of  preparing  young  men  for  the 
ministry.  This  institution,  we  are  informed,  has  quite  recently  been 
amalgamated  with  Homerton  and  Coward  Colleges.  Ilomcrton  Col¬ 
lege  existed,  though  in  ditferent  places  and  with  various  fortunes,  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years.  It  was  under  the  patronage  of  a  society  for 
the  education  of  pious  young  men  for  the  ministry.  Its  object  was  to 
support  twenty  such  men  of  good  talents,  and  educate  them  for  the 
stations  they  were  to  hold.  The  evangelical  institution  at  Newport 
Pagnel  had  its  origin  in  the  plans  and  liberality  of  such  men  as  New¬ 
ton,  Thornton  and  Cowper.  Its  object  was  to  prepare  pious  young 
men  for  the  sacred  office.  Hackney  Theological  Seminary  is  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Evangelical  Association  for  spreading  the  Gos¬ 
pel  in  England,  and  was  founded  A.  D.  1803.  It  has  sent  out  eight 
or  ten  foreign  missionaries,  and  ten  times  as  many  home  missionaries. 
“  Let  us  continue,”  says  the  Society’s  committee,  “  to  select  men  of 
decided  and  eminent  piety,  able  to  endure  labor,  men  possessed,  too, 
of  mental  energy ;  apt  to  acquire  and  communicate  divine  wisdom ; 
let  us  do  the  best  we  CJin  to  educate  them  for  our  purpose ;  let  us  use 
our  best  endeavors  to  place  them  in  useful  spheres  of  action ;  let  us 
encourage  them  by  every  means  in  our  power  ;  pray  for  them,”  etc. 
Blackburn  Independent  Academy  is  of  a  similar  character.  Most 
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of  the  scholars  connected  with  these  institutions  are  said  to  come  from 
the  wealthier  classes  of  the  middling  interests  —  and  as  good  a  pro¬ 
vision  has  been  made  for  the  support  of  the  more  indigent,  as  under 
all  the  circumstances,  could  be  expected. 

Universities  of  Scotland. 

‘  We  turn  our  attention  next  to  the  North.  In  1410  a  “  Pedagogy  ” 
of  a  liberal  character  was  founded  at  St.  Andrews ;  another  at  Glas¬ 
gow  in  1450 ;  King’s  College,  Aberdeen,  w'as  founded  in  1494.  It 
was  this  year  enacted  by  Parliament,  in  the  time  of  James  IV.  of 
Scotland,  that  all  barons  and  freeholders  of  property  throughout  the 
realm,  should  send  their  eldest  sons  and  heirs  to  the  schools  from  six 
or  nine  years  of  age,  till  they  had  acquired  “  perlite  Latine  ”  and  then 
three  years  to  the  schools  of  art  or  “jure”  or  pay  £20  to  the  king.^ 
The  high  school  of  Edinburgh  was  completed  in  1578,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  to  secure  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Latin  in  it.  A 
new  impulse  >vas  communicated  by  this  school  to  the  citizens  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  many  of  whom  had  been  highly  educated  in  Italy,  France  and 
Geneva.  Considering  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  “  as  identilied 
with  the  progress  of  literature  and  science,  they  became  extremely 
anxious  to  erect  similar  schools  in  every  corner  of  their  own  nation 
where  there  existed  any  probability  of  success.”  In  1579  the  magis¬ 
trates  of  Edinburgh  took  into  consideration  the  founding  of  a  univer¬ 
sity  ;  for  wdiich  purpose,  indeed,  as  far  back  as  1550,  Robert  Reid, 
bishop  of  Orkney,  had  bequeathed  8000  merks.  The  charter  was 
given  by  Queen  Mary.  The  institution  has  been  generously  endowed 
by  royal  grants,  parliamentary  enactments,  bequests,  etc.,  while  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  has  been  its  constant  and  generous  })atron.  This 
university  is  not  now’  of  a  strictly  ecclesiastical  character.  The  same 
is  true  of  that  at  Glasgow,  St.  Andrews’s,  and  the  colleges  at  Aber¬ 
deen.  The  professors,  however,  must  take  the  established  creed,  and 
are  subject  to  inspection  by  the  church  in  matters  of  faith.  The  pro¬ 
fessors  of  divinity  are  members  of  Presbytery,  and  the  universities 
send  each  a  representative  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  In  other  respects  they  are  intended  for  general  education.'-* 
There  are  no  Fellowships  in  these  institutions,  resembling  those  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  where  a  number  of  literary  men  can  be 
maintained,  after  the  i-egular  university  course  is  completed.  Pre- 

^  Bowers  Hist.  Univ.  Ed.  Vol.  I.  p.  62. 

2  Report  of  Commissioners  on  the  Universities  of  Scotland,  1830. 
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vious  to  1830,  students  in  theology  were  exempted  from  the  payment 
of  college  fees.  The  reason  of  the  exemption  was  “  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  a  sufficient  number  of  young  men  properly  educated  for  the 
church.”  That  difficulty  having  ceased,  the  commission  recommended 
the  payment  of  small  fees  amounting  to  about  £4  a  year,  by  each 
student  in  divinity.^  The  commission  of  1830  object  to  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  small  bursaries  which  they  find  in  these  institutions.  At  King’s 
College  there  are  134  bursaries,  at  Marischal  College  106,  at  St. 
Andrew’s  55.  The  number  has  increased  and  was  thought  likely  still 
to  increase,  much  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  cases  of  indigence  and 
for  extraordinary  merit.  The  consequence  was  that  many  stndents 
had  been  induced  to  attend  upon  these  institutions  for  the  sake  of  the 
small  bursary,  who  had  mistaken  their  calling.  Instances  are  noticed 
of  persons  thus  drawn  from  their  proper  sphere  of  life,  who  were 
afterwards  subjected  in  consequence  to  gi’eat  mortification,  and  were 
Jfound  in  conditions  of  extreme  penury  and  distress.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  many  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  in  Scotland,  that  if  a  part  of  these 
bursaries  were  abolished,  nothing  would  be  lost  to  the  cause  of  gene¬ 
ral  learning  or  the  clerical  profession.®  One  thing  probably  conduces 
more  than  almost  anything  else  to  the  present  abundant  supply  of 
ministers  in  Scotland,  in  addition  to  the  inducements  held  out  by  the 
bursaries,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  religious  spirit  in  Scotland  is  of  a 
high  order.  The  General  Assembly  has  a  system  of  parochial  schools 
under  its  immediate  care,  in  which  100,000  pupils  ®  are  constantly 
instructed  not  only  in  human  learning  but  in  the  principles  of  the 
Scottish  church.  These  parish  schools  are  nurseries  not  only  of  reli¬ 
gion  generally,  but  of  those  dispositions  which  predispose  to  the  study 
of  theology  and  the  office  of  the  Christian  ministry. 


Germak  Universities. 

"VVe  cross  once  more  to  the  continent.  In  Prussia  the  secondary 
schools  are  gymnasia,  of  which  in  the  summer  of  1834  there  were  124, 
attended  by  24,461  scholars,  of  whom  738  passed  to  the  universities. 
These  gymnasia  are  in  large  towns  and  most  of  the  scholars  are  day 
scholars.  The  knowledge  acquired  in  them  is  neai’ly  equal  to  what 
is  usually  obtaiiied  in  our  colleges,  being  much  gi’eater  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  though  less  in  intellectual  philosophy  and  mathematics. 


1  Report  of  Commissioners  on  the  Universities  of  Seotland,  1830,  p.  69- 
“  Ibid.  p.  52,  etci  ®  Korth  British  Review,  Vol.  XII.  Xo-  24,  p.  492- 
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These  schools  are  supported  by  the  funds  of  the  State  and  fees  of  the 
pupils.^ 

The  professional  schools  are  universities,  where  instruction  is  given 
in  the  arts,  theology,  etc. 

The  university  at  Prague  was  founded  A.  D.  1348  by  the  king  of 
Bohemia,  under  sanction  of  Pope  Clement  II.  From  this  time  down 
to  the  Reformation,  the  professors  and  students  being  considered  ec¬ 
clesiastics,  the  organization  rested  entirely  on  a  spiritual  basis. ,  Un¬ 
der  promises  of  salaries,  immunities  and  advantages,  teachers  and 
scholars  were  attracted  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Charles  IV.  en¬ 
riched  the  institution  with  lands,  libraries,  allowances  for  professors, 
stipends  for  students,  etc.^ 

Erfurt  (not  now  in  operation)  was  founded  in  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century,  and  was  endowed  with  rich  stipends,  and  great  numbers 
of  burses:  such  as  the  collegium  majus,  bursa  pauperum,  bursa  nova, 
bursa  antiqua,  bursa  mariana,  etc. 

“  What  above  all  distinguishes  Leipsic,  is  the  great  number  of 
stipends  founded  by  the  State,  as  well  as  by  private  donations,  and 
which  a  great  number  of  students  have  always  enjoyed.”  It  will  be 
seen  in  Bib.  Sac.,  April,  1850,  that  there  are  nearly  a  thousand  of  these 
stipends,  besides  foundations  for  professors,  and  that  the  university  is 
unusually  riclu  In  the  university  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  John 
George  founded  a  community  where  sixty  students  might  be  boarded 
at  a  cheap  rate.  This  institution  has  since  been  united  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Breslau.  Marburg,  founded  A.  D.  1527,  the  first  univer¬ 
sity  that  was  established  after  the  Reformation,  received  the  income 
of  several  suppressed  cloisters,  and  other  important  privileges.  It 
was  afterwards  furnished  with  valuable  stipends,  foundations  and 
endowments. 

Jena,  founded  A.  D.  1547,  received  the  possessions  of  these  sup¬ 
pressed  cloisters.  Not  to  mention  other  early  donations,  its  funds 
were  greatly  increased  in  1817.  Stipends  and  prizes  for  meritorious 
students  were  likewise  established. 

Herborn,  now  discontinued,  was  founded  A.  D.  1584.  The  stu¬ 
dents  were  mostly  natives  of  the  country,  and  almost  all  were  theo¬ 
logians.  The  natives  enjoyed  stipends  which  were  all  paid  in  ready 
money,  and  amounted  to  from  40  to  1 00  florins  apiece. 

Halle  was  founded  toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

^  Bache’s  Report. 

“  A.  Q.  R.,  Vol.  X.  p.  345,  “  A  Concise  History  of  Grerman  Universities,  by 
Robert  Boiid,  Paris,  May,  1838.” 
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A  theolopcal  seminary  was  established  in  the  university,  soon  after  its 
foundation,  and  was  endowed  with  considerable  stipends  for  poor  stu¬ 
dents.  Other  donations  succeeded,  and  after  Wittenberg  became 
connected  with  it  in  1815,  refectories  and  stipends  were  multiplied. 
In  1829  it  had  almost  1300  students,  of  whom  944  were  theologians. 

In  Gottingen,  besides  great  endowments,  there  is  an  annual  prize 
medal  in  each  of  the  faculties,  (for  composition,)  of  the  weight  of 
25  ducats.  Its  library  contains  300,000  vols. 

Bonn,  founded  1786,  suppressed  1801,  revived  in  1815,  receives 
from  the  State  82,522  Prussian  dollars.  Prizes  for  superior  excel¬ 
lence  in  scholarship,  refectories,  stipends  and  like  encouragements  are 
by  no  means  wanting.^ 

In  Wurtemburg  there  is,  or  was,  a  few  years  ago,  an  arrangement 
by  which  two  hundred  theological  scholars,  half  Protestants  and  half 
Catholics,  might  be  gratuitously  supported  through  their  whole  course, 
first :  after  leaving  the  gymnasium,  in  one  of  the  primary  theological 
schools,  for  four  years ;  then  in  the  university  of  Tubingen,  for  five 
years  —  on  condition  that  they  will  adopt  the  clerical  profession.® 

Thirty-four  universities  have  been  established  in  Germany.  Four¬ 
teen  of  them  are  suppressed,  and  twenty  still  exist ;  of  these,  five  are 
Catholic,  1 1  Protestant,  four  of  a  mixed  character.  These  are  for  a 
population  of  40,000,000.® 

In  1836  the  expenditures  of  the  university  of  Berlin,  were  S99,- 
846,  of  which  $64,550  wei’e  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury'.  The 
expenditures  of  Bonn  wei’e  $89,685,  of  which  government  furnished 
$49,949.  The  expenditures  of  Breslau  were  $72,299.  Of  this,  the 
government  paid  $27,180.  The  expenditures  of  Halle  were  $70,738 
—  government  j)aid  $42,278.  Konigsberg  expended  $60,912,  of 
which  $25,433  were  furnished  by  the  government. 

These  universities  were  chiefly  founded  by  the  governments  of  the 
country  in  which  they  arc  situated.  They  are  under  the  immediate 
and  entire  control  of  these  governments.  Buildings  are  erected  and 
repaired,  libraries  enlarged,  scientific  collections  are  gathered,  profes¬ 
sors  supported,  and  all  the  expenses  which  the  university  revenues 
do  not  meet,  are  paid  out  of  the  public  treasuries.* 

There  seems  then  to  be  ample  provision  in  Germany  for  filling  the 
ranks  of  the  clerical  profession.  There  are  also  inducements  of  the 

1  American  Quarterly  Register.  ^  jjib.  Rep.  Vol.  I.  p.  225. 

3  A.  Q.  R.,  Vol.  X.  IX. 

*  Biblical  Repository,  January,  1831,  Theological  Education  in  Germany,  by 
Dr.  Robinson.  For  a  valuable  account  of  these  institutions,  see  also  the  suhse* 
quent  numbers  of  that  journal. 
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strongest  kind  to  pursue  a  course  of  liberal  education,  and  obtain  the 
requisite  qualifications  to  the  ministry.  All  places  of  public  emdlu> 
ment  or  honor,  both  in  Church  and  State,  are  held,  more  or  less 
directly,  but  entirely  under  the  control  of  government ;  and  none  of 
these  above  the  lower  class  of  school  masters,  can  be  obtained,  except 
by  those  who  have  completed  the  prescribed  course  of  education  at 
the  university.  There,  the  educated  class  is  the  true  and  only  aris¬ 
tocracy.  When  a  young  man,  having  passed  successfully  his  univer¬ 
sity  examination,  becomes  an  accepted  candidate  for  the  sacred  office, 
he  is  entitled  to  expect  a  situation,  and  if  he  fills  it  with  credit,  to 
look  for  promotion.  The  best  livings,  the  most  honorable  and  lucra¬ 
tive  professorships  are  open  to  his  aspirations.  Or  if  he  prefers  i  to 
remain  a  pastor,  where  an  easy  course  of  prescribed  duties  is  per¬ 
formed,  all  the  remaining  time  is  his  own.  This  he  may  spend  in 
literary  leisure,  or  in  preparing  valuable  works  for  the  press,  or  in 
any  other  way  that  he  sees  fit.  And  if  he  is  neither  immoral  nor 
particularly  unfaithful,  elevated  above  the  prejudices  and  caprices  of 
his  parisli,  he  may  go  on  in  the  independent  discharge  of  his  office, 
assured  of  ample  support  to  the  end.  While,  in  this  state  of  things, 
there  are  yet  many  devoted  pastors,  who  labor  with  untiring  zeal  for 
the  good  of  their  flocks,  many  doubtless  rush  into  the  clerical  profes¬ 
sion,  without  any  just  appreciation  of  its  sacredness.  But  between 
these  two  classes  there  is,  there  can  be,  under  present  circumstances, 
no  lack  of  ministers  in  Germany. 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  enumerates  ninety  universities  in 
Europe,  besides  those  in  England,  Ireland  and  France.  But  they 
are  neither  essential  to  our  purpose,  nor  do  our  limits  allow  us  to 
notice  them. 


United  States. 

What  we  have  to  say  in  reference  to  the  education  and  supply  of 
ministers  in  the  United  States,  may  be  arranged  chiefly  under  the 
following  heads :  —  1st.  Motives  to  entering  the  Christian  ministiy. 
2d.  Present  and  prospective  call  for  ministers.'  3d.  Facilities  for 
acquiring  the  preparatory  education.  4th.  Means  necessary  to  secure 
the  requisite  supply. 

First.  Motives  to  entering  the  ministry.  The  purest  motives 
ai’e  most  powerful  when  spiritual  religion  is  most  flourishing.  These 
centre  in  true  godliness  of  mind,  and  exhibit  themselves  in  the  su¬ 
preme  devotion  of  a  thorough  Christian  heart  to  the  highest  welfare 
of  man.  They  have  brought  thousands  into  the  ministry,  and  will 
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always,  so  long  as  true  religion  exists,  furnish  the  church  with  at 
least  some  pastors  who  sink  all  selfish  ends  in  their  desire  to  please 
God  and  benefit  the  world.  Perhaps  it  is  presumption,  but  w  e  con¬ 
fidently  believe  that  rarely  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  has  any 
Christian  people  enjoyed  in  her  ministry  a  larger  proportion  of  sell- 
denying  godly  men,  than  may  be  found  in  these  States. 

But,  w'ith  the  exception  of  these  highest  motives,  there  are  with 
us  but  few  inducements  to  enter  the  ministry.  Our  clergy  can  expect 
no  aid  from  government,  be  sure  of  no  life  livings,  look  for  no  power 
or  influence  beyond  what  personal  character  may  give  them,  and  an¬ 
ticipate  no  important  immunities  or  privileges,  except  it  be  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  hard  and  scantily  remunerated  labor,  with  the  prospect  of 
rejection  by  a  capricious  people,  or  of  breaking  dowm,  as  respects 
health,  by  middle  life,  or  of  penury  in  old  age.  Of  this  state  of 
society  we  do  not  greatly  complain.  It  may  help  to  secure  a  spiritual 
ministry  and  religion  in  the  churches  much  deeper  than  forms.  But 
it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  profession  will  be  filled  —  that 
good  men  wdll  press  into  it  in  sufficient  numbers  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand,  unless  at  least  there  are  such  facilities  for  education,  that  a 
young  man  may  qualify  himself  for  the  ministry,  without  severe  pe¬ 
cuniary  embarrassments  all  the  w  ay  through  his  preparatory  course, 
and  involving  himself  in  a  debt  which  for  many  years,  if  ever,  after 
entering  upon  active  duty,  he  cannot  pay  off*.  This  remark  derives 
emphasis  from  the  fact,  that  if  we  would  raise  up  a  ministry,  when 
there  are  few  motives  to  attivact  young  men  to  the  sacred  otlice,  we 
must  look  for  them,  to  a  great  extent,  from  those  classes  in  society 
which  have  been  inured  to  hardships  by  their  circumstances,  and 
not  chiefly  from  those  who,  born  in  affluence,  and  brought  up  in 
indulgence,  and  w'ithout  habits  of  self-reliance,  are  yet  best  able  to 
bear  the  exj)ense  of  an  education.  The  remark  derives  further  im¬ 
portance  from  the  facts,  that  new  professions  are  inviting  the  edu¬ 
cated  to  their  ranks,  and  can  offer  our  youthful  graduates  such 
attractions,  and  hold  out  such  promises  of  usefulness,  that  even  some 
of  the  high  motives  which  impel  one  to  the  ministry  miglit  easily  be 
made  to  turn  him  aside. 

Second.  Present  and  prospective  call  for  ministers.  At  a  time  of 
great  pecuniary  embarrassments,  when  all  our  benevolent  as.-ociations 
were  crippled,  and  retrenchment  and  contraction  became  necessary 
.  in  both  domestic  and  foreign  missions,  and  many  feeble  societies 
especially  at  the  West,  found  themselves  unable  to  sustain  their  pas¬ 
tors  —  this  happening  immediately  after  peculiar  exertions  hiul  urged 
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unprecedented  numbers  into  the  ministry,  there  may*  have  been  for  a 
time  an  apparent  surplus  of  candidates  for  the  sacred  office.  But 
foreseeing  minds  then  perceived,  what  has  already  begun  to  be  real¬ 
ized,  that  the  time  could  not  be  distant  when  an  alarming  deficiency 
must  take  the  place  of  unusual  abundance  ;  and  while  our  churches 
at  home  would  suffer  from  Avant  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  suitable 
men  to  preach  the  gospel,  all  our  operations  abroad  for  the  salvation 
of  the  world  would  be  limited  and  checked.  Already  we  hear  the 
call  from  all  quarters,  for  educated,  enterprising,  pious  men  to  fill  the 
stations  of  clerical  usefulness  at  home,  and  carry  the  good  tidings  of 
the  gospel  abroad.  In  the  prodigious  yearly  increase  of  population 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  .aggressive  benevolence  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  church,  especially  in  her  attempt  to  carry  forward  a  Avork  Avhich 
however  Utopian  some  may  deem  it,  she  has  seriously  taken  in  hand, 
viz.  THE  CONVERSION  OF  THE  WORLD,  a  greatly  enlarged  ministry 
is  imperiously  demanded. 

Third.  Facilities  for  acquiring  the  preparatory  education.  We 
have  more  than  a  hundred  colleges,  great  and  small,  belonging  to  dif¬ 
ferent  denominations,  scattered  over  the  land,  with  almost  half  that 
number  of  theological  seminaries.  But  these  institutions,  except  a 
few  in  the  older  States,  are  excessively  poor,  many  of  them  maintain¬ 
ing  a  precarious  existence,  upon  the  charities  of  the  public.  There 
is  not  a  single  college  or  theological  school  adequately  endowed  in  the 
whole  country  —  not  one  so  furnished  with  scholarships,  stipends, 
bursaries,  etc.,  that  young  men,  however  great  their  abilities  or  de¬ 
cided  their  piety,  can  depend  uj)on  them  mainly  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  a  public  education.  Individuals  here  and  there  have  done  much 
in  aid  of  students  needing  assistance,  and  churches  have  sometimes 
sustained  a  promising  member  in  fitting  himself  for  the  pastoral 
work.  Local  societies  also  have  aecom))lished  something  in  selecting 
and  partly  supporting  young  nnm  through  a  collegiate  and  theological 
course.  But  the  main  dependence  of  the  Congivgational  and  a  part 
of  the  Presbyterian  churches,  for  forty  years  past,  has  been  upon  a 
central  organization,  Avhich  has  furnished  pecuniary  aid  to  more  than 
three  thousand  young  men.  Without  the  American  Education  So¬ 
ciety,  there  Avould  long  before  now  have  been  “a  famine  of  the  bread 
of  life.” 

Fourth.  Means  necessary  to  secure  the  requisite  supply.  To  en¬ 
dow'  a  hundred  colleges  thorouglily,  must  be  the  w'ork  of  half  as  many 
generations.  In  the  universities  of  England,  France  and  Germany, 
foundations  for  professors,  fellow'ships,  stipends,  bursaries,  etc.,  have 
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been  aecumulating  for  hundreds  and  in  some  of  them  for  almost  a 
thousand  years.  They  are  identified  moreover  with  the  interests  of 
the  State,  and  government  is  pledged  to  sustain  them.  In  our  own 
country,  from  the  multitude  of  sects,  from  the  very  freedom  of  our 
civil  institutions,  no  great  reliance  can  be  placed,  for  sustaining  col¬ 
legiate  or  university  education,  upon  the  public  chest.  The  ministry 
must  be  educated  by  the  churches,  or  the  churches  must  do  without 
a  ministry,  or  be  cursed  with  an  incompetent  one.  When  every 
reasonable  effort  has  been  made  to  endow,  by  private  benefaction, 
the  higher  educational  seminaries,  as  the  work  of  ages  cannot  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  a  single  generation,  we  can  hardly  expect  that  much 
more  will  be  done  than  to  furnish  a  very  limited  number  of  profes¬ 
sors,  with  partial  support.  But  ample  endowments  for  students, 
especially  that  class  of  students  which  evangelical  churches  are  most 
concerned  to  educate,  cannot  be  expected.  This  country,  compared 
with  England,  has  few  literary  men  of  piety  and  wealth  who  can  ap¬ 
preciate  the  importance  of  such  endowments  sufficiently  to  furnish 
them. 

Besides,  foundations  thus  established,  in  a  large  number  of  widely 
separated  colleges,  and  in  a  country  w'here  there  is  such  freedom  in 
religion,  would  be  greatly  exposed  to  perversion.  The  best  super¬ 
visors  of  funds  are  the  contributors,  near  the  time  of  contribution. 

We  cannot  but  feel  that  no  arrangement  is  better  adapted  to  the 
genius  of  our  country  and  the  exigencies  of  the  American  church, 
for  the  education  of  its  ministry,  than  large  central  organizations  like 
that  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  The  advantages  of  such  an 
institution  as  the  American  Education  Society  are  numerous.  It 
ensures  certainty  and  regularity  of  disbursements,  a  result  of  more 
consequence  to  that  quiet  of  mind  which  is  essential  to  successful 
study,  than  the  inexperienced  may  imagine.  It  promotes  unity  of 
plan,  and  of  measures,  with  the  j’equisite  efficiency.  It  secures  or 
may  secure  wise  and  economical  supervision,  and  saves  the  expense 
which  must  otherwise  be  w^asted  on  a  large  number  of  functionaries, 
acting  without  concert  if  not  sometimes  in  collision,  employing  their 
time  in  the  service  of  local  societies  wdiose  affairs  might  all  be  man¬ 
aged  by  a  single  qualified  mind,  acting  under  w'ise  and  safe  super¬ 
vision.  It  furnishes  a  common  centre  from  w'hich  information  can 
be  diffused  and  energetic  impulses  given.  It  saves  young  men  from 
that  annoyance  to  which  they  must  often  be  subjected,  when  individ¬ 
ual  churches,  holding  different  shades  of  theological  opinion,  and  hav¬ 
ing  different  views  of  public  measures,  undertake  the  education  of  its 
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own  members.  It  may  be  expected  to  treat  with  delicacy  those  feel¬ 
ings  of  honor  and  independence  which  every  true  man  would  wish  to 
cherish,  and  which  may  be  subject  to  revulsions,  if  they  are  not  de¬ 
stroyed,  when  one  individual  this  month  and  another  the  next,  bestows 
a  reluctant  charity  upon  some  indigent  student  whom  he  consents  to 
shelter  as  a  sort  of  pauper  scholar,  for  a  season. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  advantages  of  such  an  organization.  In  a 
country  where  there  are  such  almost  irresistible  tendencies  to  cut 
short  the  time  of  education,  and  rush  half  prepared  into  the  field  of 
public  action,  and  when  some  important  seminaries  of  learning  have 
begun  to  waver  in  their  high  course  and  succumb  to  the  times,  a  so¬ 
ciety  under  wise  supervision,  by  requiring  thoroughness  in  its  bene- 
ficed  scholars,  with  a  complete  course  of  education,  may  oppose  an 
effectual  barrier  to  the  increasing  of  a  superficial  and  deteriorated 
scholarship.  Another  incidental  advantage  of  such  a  society  is  that 
it  will  naturally  help  to  regulate  the  supply.  When  there  is  a  scar¬ 
city  of  ministers  appeals  to  the  churches  will  enlarge  the  contributions, 
and  at  the  same  time  encourage  young  men  of  piety  to  seek  an  edu¬ 
cation.  Should  the  profession  ever  be  more  than  full,  the  fact  once 
known,  contributions  will  be  diminished,  and  a  much  smaller  number  of 
candidates  sustained ;  and  in  this  way  by  the  natural  course  of  things, 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  too  numerous  small  bursaries  in  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  Scotland  will  be  avoided.  It  is  good,  moreover,  for  the 
piety  of  the  churches,  always  to  be  raising  up  its  own  ministry,  always 
to  have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  selecting,  sustaining  and  watching  over 
the  candidates  for  that  office  on  which  her  highest  welfare  and  that 
of  society  so  much  depends. 

Intelligent  men  must  perceive  that  the  objections  to  such  a  system 
are  chiefly  not  in  the  system  itself,  except  wherein  it  might  be  modi¬ 
fied  and  improved,  but,  if  anywhere,  in  its  occasional  administration, 
the  mistakes  of  which  experience  will  be  able  to  correct.  Should  the 
managers  of  such  an  institution  at  any  time  lack  wisdom  or  efficiency, 
should  they  sustain  men  of  inferior  qualifications,  or  by  excess  of  su¬ 
pervision  cramp  the  generous  feelings  of  youth,  dislike  to  the  system 
would  be  an  inevitable  consequence,  and  its  own  beneficiaries,  as  soon 
as  they  come  into  the  ministry,  would  be  the  foremost  in  manifesting 
alienation  towards  it.  But  when  Directors  are  chosen  annually,  and 
the  election  is  made  by  the  contributors  themselves  or  their  represen¬ 
tatives  —  consisting  of  the  leading  minds  in  the  churches  —  nothing 
would  seem  safer  from  the  dangers  of  any  permanent  mismanage¬ 
ment. 
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The  review  we  have  taken  of  ministerial  education  and  supply 
shows,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  as  it  always  has  been,  it  always  mdst  be 
maintained  by  Christian  beneficence  —  and  that  in  our  country  the 
demand  for  ministers  can  never  be  met,  without  generous  contribu- 
tions  by  the  church  to  aid  its  rising  clergy  through  that  expansive 
course  of  education  which  is  so  essential  to  success.  Nor  can  this  be 
esteemed  a  hardship,  by  any  pious  and  intelligent  layman.  On  him 
as  well  as  on  others  rests  the  command.  Go  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  Should  he  bear  the  full  pecu¬ 
niary  burden  of  a  young  man’s  education,  the  young  man  himself  who 
gives  years  of  preparatory  study  and  then  a  life  to  the  work,  sacri¬ 
ficing  his  chances  to  accumulate  property  or  secure  worldly  honor, 
makes  by  far  the  greatest  sacrifices  of  the  two.  When  this  matter  is 
fully  understood,  the  church  instead  of  talking  of  her  charity  students 
will  realize  that  the  true  beneficiary  is  not  the  hard  toiling  scholar 
scantily  Sustained  wliile  he  struggles  forward  to  the  ministry,  but 
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ARTICLE  II. 

SPECULATIVE  PHILOSOPHY. 

By  Rev.  Robert  Turnbull,  Hartford,  Conn.  [Concluded  from  p.  135.] 

But  w'hat  is  the  relation  of  the  external  or  created  universe  to 
God  ?  This  is  a  great  question  which  Descartes  attempts  to  answer. 
It  is  produced,  he  says,  by  God  at  first,  and  not  only  so,  but  constantly 
reproduced.  The  whole  dependent  world  both  of  matter  and  of 
mind  is  a  vast  mechanism  carried  on  by  external  laws,  demanding 
the  constant  interposition  of  the  Divine  hand.  Matter  has  no  direct 
action  upon  matter,  neither  has  matter  any  direct  action  upon  mind, 
nor  mind  upon  matter.  Their  action  and  interaction  depend  upon 
the  all-creating,  all-renewing  force.  Therefore,  concludes  Descartes, 
there  are  no  secondary  or  occasional  causes,  and  the  whole  universe, 
material  and  spiritual  lies,  like  a  passive  machine,  in  the  hands 
of  Gh)d,  moved,  modified  and  controlled  by  his  resistless  might.* 

1  It  is  on  this  ground  that  M.  Jules  Simon,  in  his  Introduction  to  his  edition 
of  the  w'orks  of  Descartes,  speaks  (p.  57)  of  Cartesianism  as  “  Une  systemc  Me*  , 
canique.”  Sec  Descartes,  Sixth  Meditation.— Oeuvres,  p.  109. 
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Here  then  we  find  the  fruitful  germ  of  a  system  of  pure  idealism, 
which  speedily  evolved  itself  in  the  speculations  of  Malebranche  and 
Spinoza. 

In  Descartes  we  see  what  is  by  no  means  singular  in  the  history 
even  of  profound  and  philosophical  minds,  the  most  startling  combi¬ 
nations  of  strength  and  weakness,  of  truth  and  error.  For,  he  not 
only  denied  the  existence  and  operation  of  occasional  causes,  but  he 
placed  the  essence  of  mind  in  thought,  of  matter  in  extension,  thus 
confounding  being  or  substance  with  attribute  or  quality,  insisted  that 
the  lower  animals  are  mere  machines  and  actually  lodged  the  imma¬ 
terial  spirit  in  the  conarion  or  pineal  gland ! 

Malebranche,  whom  we  mention  now,  though  actually  following 
Spinoza  in  the  history  of  philosophical  opinions,  was  a  minister  of 
the  papal  church,  quite  orthodox  of  course,  and  certainly  a  man  of  a 
reverent  and  lofty  spirit.  He  seized  with  avidity,  upon  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy ;  and  since  all  finite  being  has  ita 
life  and  action  in  God,  and  mind  can  communicate  directly  with  God ; 
and  since  also,  the  ideas  of  all  things,  as  Plato  has  shown,  exist  in 
the  mind  of  God,  it  follows,  argues  Malebranche,  that  the  human 
mind  sees  everything  in  the  Divine,  and  that  God  himself  is  “  our 
intelligible  world.” 

What  then  is  the  use  of  the  external  at  all  ?  It  exists,  says  Male¬ 
branche,  by  the  will  of  God,  as  discovered  to  us  in  the  Scriptures, 
thus  deserting  the  reasonings  of  philosophy  for  the  teachings  of  reve¬ 
lation.^  Hence  it  only  required  some  bold,  consistent,  sceptical  spirit 
to  adopt  the  same  fundamental  notions,  and  rush  with  them  into  abso¬ 
lute  spiritualism. 

Such  a  man  was  Spinoza,  that  singular  and  subtile  Jew,  whom 
Novalis,  in  a  ‘furor’  of  admiration,  calls  “the  God-inspired  Spinoza,’^ 
and  whom  even  Schleiermacher  and  Schelling,  as  well  as  Cousin  and 
Coleridge,  delight  to  honor. 

Assuming  clearness  and  distinctness  as  the  criterion  of  the  validity 
of  necessary  ideas,  the  fundamental  position  of  the  Cartesian  philoso¬ 
phy,  starting  from  the  supposition  of  necessary,  self-subsistent  being, 
making  use  also  of  those  peculiar  notions  of  Descartes  that  there  are 
no  secondary  or  occasional  causes,  God  himself  being  the  only  neces- 

^  Malcbranchc’s  views  arc  developed  with  much  ingenuity  and  eloquence  in  his 
“Search  for  the  Truth”  (Recherche  de  la  Verite).  A  beautiful  and  convenient 
edition  of  his  w'orks  has  been  published  by  Charpentier,  under  the  supervision  of 
M.  Jules  Simon,  who  has  prefixed  to  it  an  instnictive  and  elegant  Introduction. 
Tcnncmann  calls  Malebranche  “  the  most  profound  of  the  French  metaphysi* 
ciansi” 
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sary  and  efficient  cause^  that  matter  can  exert  no  direct  influence  upon 
mind,  nor  mind  upon  matter,  that  the  essence  of  mind  is  thought, 
and  of  matter  extension,  Spinoza,  by  a  consistent,  relentless  logic, 
deduced  the  following  positions 

1.  That  there  is  in  the  universe  only  one  substance,  that  ia,  one 
self-sustaining,  universal,  absolute  and  eternal  Being. 

2.  That  this  substance  has  two  attributes,  thought  and  extension-^ 
thought  being  manifest  in  mind,  extension  in  matter.^ 

3.  That  matter  and  mind,  proceeding  from  the  same  source,  or  be¬ 
ing  the  same  attributes  of  one  substance,  are  identical.  Mind  is  real, 
matter  is  phenomenal.  And  as  all  things  come  from  God,  and  exist 
in  Gk>d,  all  things,  that  is,  the  universe  of  matter  and  of  mind,  are 
Gh)d,  not  indeed  God,  in  his  absolute  essence,  but  “  God  immanent,” 
that  is,  God  embodied,  God  manifested.® 

A  fundamental  and  favorite  position  of  Spinoza  is,  that  one  sub¬ 
stance  cannot  produce  another ;  and  if  God  therefore  produces  finite 
matter  or  finite  mind,  it  is  but  an  extension  of  himself,  or  projection 
into  space  and  time  of  his  own  inscrutable  being.  The  cause  passes 
into  the  effect ;  the  effect,  in  this  sense,  is  the  cause,  and  the  cause  is 
the  effect ;  so  that  the  ordinary  distinction  of  cause  and  effect  is  lost 
The  one  is  God  absolute,  the  other  is  God  conditioned,  or  as  he  chose 
to  express  it,  the  one  is  Natura  naturans,  the  other  natura  naturata.* 

Nor  can  we  deny,  if  these  fundamental  positions  are  granted  as 
just,  in  a  word,  if  the  universe  is  constituted  by  ideas,  and  thus  human 
thought  and  absolute  being  ai*e  one  and  identical,  that  there  can  be 
in  the  sense  of  Spinoza,  only  a  single  all-comprehending  substance. 
All  else  which  we  call  finite,  must  be  attribute,  quality,  phenomenon, 

1  In  proof  of  these  statements,  we  refer  to  Si)lnoza’s  “  Princ-ipia  Pliilosopliiae 
Cartesianae,”  in  the  first  volume  of  liis  Works  (Tauchnitz’s  edition,  3  a-oIs.,  edited 
by  Dr.  Binder,  an  edition  of  great  eonipletencss  and  eleganee,  and  to  Avhieh  all 
our  references  are  made),  as  also  to  his  little  tract,  “  De  Emenilatioiie  Intcllectus,” 
(Opera,  Vol.  II.  p.  7,)  in  which  he  lays  down  the  true  method  of  philosophical  in¬ 
vestigation.  The  following  passage  (Vol.  I.  p.  24)  deserves  particular  attention, 
as  the  basis  at  once  of  the  systems  of  Descartes  and  Spinoza :  Ilac  igitur  detecta 
veritate  sirnul  ctiam  invenit  Omuiton  scifitif.iarum  finuhiinciitiim,  (ic  efiaiii  omnium 
aliarum  verilalum  mensuram  ac  injulam ;  scilicet  Quirquid  tain  dare  ac  distincte  per- 
cipitur  quam  istud  verum  est.” 

^  Opera,  Vol,  I.  “  Cogitata  Mctaphysica,”  p.  117.  “  Ethica,”  pp.  187,  190< 
See  also  “  Ethica,”  Part  II.  p.  225. 

3  Opera,  Vol.  I.  (Ethica)  p.  197.  Compare  pp.  190  and  204.  particularly  Prop. 
XVIII.  ‘‘  Dcus  est  omnium  reiixm  immanens  non  transiens.”  Sec  also  Prop, 
XXVI.  p.  208. 

*  Ethica,  Props.  XXIX,  XXX,  XXXI.  Opera,  Vol.  I.  pp.  210,  211. 
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however  vast  and  varied,  howrever  grand  and  beautiful.  If  all  things 
are  in  God,  in  an  absolute,  literal  sense,  then  God  is  in  all  things. 
The  universe  is  not  dual,  but  one,  and  that  One,  The  All.  For, 
as  God,  the  universal,  self-existent,  eternal  Being,  the  substance  par 
excellence,  id  quod  stat  per  se,  or,  id  quod  stat  sub  omnibus,  the  neces¬ 
sary  substratum  and  fount  of  being  and  thought,  action  and  form,  is 
infinite,  he  can  neither  be  diminished  nor  increased ;  he  can  neither 
give  more  than  he  is,  nor  take  more  than  he  is  ;  so  that  if  he  creates 
or  produces  —  to  use  the  language  of  men  —  he  creates  or  produces 
out  of  nothing,  that  is  to  say,  out  of  himself ;  therefore,  in  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  throughout  eternity,  there  can  be  no  more  than  God,  no 
less  than  God.  Of  course  the  supposition  that  matter  is  necessary 
and  eternal,  is  thrown  out.  The  fact,  conceded  by  Descartes,  and  by 
the  whole  thinking  world,  with  the  exception  of  the  materialists,  that 
matter  is  a  produced  and  temporary  existence,  on  the  same  ground 
that  the  finite  mind  is  a  production  of  God,  plays  a  most  important 
part  in  the  reasonings  of  Spinoza.^  On  this  ground,  therefore,  he 
concludes  that  God  is  one  and  not  two,  one  and  not  many,  and  yet 
the  one  becomes  the  two,  the  many,  the  all.  So  that,  in  a  strict  and 
absolute,  not  popular  or  figurative  sense,  God  is  all  and  in  all.  Thought 
is  absolute,  infinite,  universal,  and  matter  is  its  form  or  shadow. 
The  omnipresence  of  God  is  what  Spinoza  calls  extension  —  not 
meaning  by  extension  anything  gross  or  palpable,  but  the  universal, 
all  penetrating  presence  of  the  infinite  and  eternal  essence.  Particu¬ 
lar  things  are  only  modifications  of  God.“ 

As  self-existent,  God,  according  to  Spinoza,  is  free  ;  for  there  is 
nothing  to  limit  his  power ;  this,  however,  amounts  to  nothing  more 
than  exhaustless  and  everlasting  activity,  constantly  evolving  itself, 
by  necessary  laws,  without  anything  like  what  we  call  will,  volition, 
or  purpose.  He  thinks,  thinks  eternally,  but  contemplates  or  thinks 
only  himself,  without  ideas,  without  the  fiow  of  consciousness,  with¬ 
out  the  succession  of  reason  or  intellect.® 

From  this  it  is  easily  seen  how  S])inoza  explains  the  finite,  or 
phenomenal  world.  The  question  is  asked,  is  it  eternally  distinct 
from  God,  or  is  it  produced  or  created  by  God  ?  No,  says  the  sub¬ 
tile  and  consistent  pantheist,  God  does  not  really  change,  God  does 


^  Spinoza’s  fundamental  error  consists  in  his  denying  or  obscuring  the  idea  of 
Cause,  Properly  speaking,  lie  docs  not  admit  the  possibility  of  an  etfect.  Cre¬ 
ation,  tliercfore,  is  nilcd  out  of  his  system.  The  external  universe  is  only  a  mani¬ 
festation,  not  a  creation,  of  God.  Opera,  Vol.  I.  pp.  139,  213. 

2  Opera;  Vol.  I.  p.  208.  8  jbid.  pp.  213,  215. 
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not  create,  “  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  term,”  he  simply  ig.  jjg 
the  “  I  am  that  I  am.”  lie  is  the  one,  unchangeable,  absolute,  neces-f 
sary  being  that  underlies,  and  in  fact,  constitutes  all  that  exists. 
Thought  and  extension  are  attributes  of  his  being,  as  unchangeable 
as  himself.  Hence  all  individual  or  particular  thoughts,  or  exten¬ 
sions,  are  mere  abstractions,  or  forms,  unless  they  are  referred  to  the 
absolute  thought  and  infinite  extension  of  God,  That  is  to  say,  in 
themselves  they  are  nothing.  The  phenomenal  world,  therefore,  says 
Spinoza,  is  constituted  by  an  infinite  number  of  “  particular  determi¬ 
nations  or  expressions  ”  of  tlie  one  absolute  Being,  infinite  thought 
giving  rise  to  finite  minds,  and  infinite  extension  to  finite  or  material 
forms.^  God,  then,  may  be  viewed  al)solutely,  as  natura  nalurans, 
or  relatively  as  natura  naturata,  the  one  containing  all  things  poten- 
tially^  in  itself,  the  other  being  an  evolution  of  this  nature  into  all  the 
modifications  of  thought  and  extension  of  which  the  universe  is  com¬ 
posed  ;  or,  as  we  miglit  say,  the  one  being  Brahm,  or  absolute,  eternal 
being,  the  other  Brahma,  or  relative  being,  distributed  in  finite  forms, 
“  lying  on  etemity  and  the  stars.”^  In  a  word,  (iod  is  to  nav,  the 
universe,  of  which  all  things  past,  present  and  to  come  are  but  modes 
or  manifestations,  or,  in  Spinoza’s  own  woi’ds,  “  Deus  est  omnium 
rerum  causa  immanens  non  transiens,”  while  “  man  is  but  a  mere 
balance  of  powers,  and  passions,  the  tension  by  which  he  subsists.” 
Right  is  the  correlate  of  power,  while  sin  is  weakness,  negation,  or 
deficiency  ;  whence  the  object  of  all  law  is  the  exercise  of  force,  and 
all  law  is  limitation.* 

IIow  little  all  this  differs,  in  the  end,  from  the  grosser  system  of 
Hobbes,  or  from  the  dreamy  conceptions  of  the  old  Hindu  philoso¬ 
phers,  who,  according  to  Sir  William  Jones,  “  believed  that  the  whole 
creation  is  rather  an  energy  than  a  work,  by  which  the  infinite  mind 
is  present  at  all  times,  and  in  all  ];)laces,  and  exhibits  to  his  creatures 
a  set  of  perceptions,  like  a  w  onderfnl  picture  or  piece  of  music  always 
varied  but  always  uniform.”  So  that  -we  may  w'cll  say  with  Dugald 
Stewartj  in  reference  to  the  reproduction  of  old  and  ex])loded  errors, 
“  One  is  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  human  invention  is  limited, 
like  a  barrel  organ,  to  a  specific  number  of  tunes.” 

And  yet,  conceding  the  fundamental  positions  from  wdiich  the  sys- 

1  The  mode  in  which  this  is  done,  is  explained  in  the  Second  and  Third  Parts 
of  his  “  Ethica.” 

“  Opera,  Vol.  I.  p.  228.  See  p.  233,  in  which  he  shows  that  matter,  or  body, 
is  a  mode,  of  the  Divine  extension. 

8  Ibid.  p.  115.  Compare  pp.  131,  212,  217. 
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tem  of  Spinoza  is  drawn,  with  a  perfection  of  logic  which  has  all  the 
force  of  mathematical  demonstration,  conceding,  for  example,  that 
grand  assumption  of  his,  that  being  and  thought  are  identical,  and 
consequently  that  the  order  of  ideas  is  the  order  of  the  universe ;  or, 
that  other,  that  the  cause  must  always  pass  over  into  the  effect,  in 
fact,  constitute  the  effect ;  or  that  other,  that  the  infinite  Being  or  Cause 
can  never  produce  anything  different  from,  or  separate  from  himself 

_ its  absurdity  instantly  vanishes,  and  one  cannot  help  being  struck 

with  involuntary  wonder  at  the  stupendous  force  of  that  single,  soli¬ 
tary  thinker.  Ah !  who  can  tell  into  w  hat  depths  the  noblest  mind, 
once  adrift  on  the  ocean  of  speculation,  may  involuntarily  sink.  One 
false  movement,  the  loss  of  a  chart,  of  a  compass,  or  a  star,  may  in¬ 
volve  the  greatest  philosopher  in  irretrievable  difficulties,  nay,  insure 
his  final  and  eternal  shipw'reck. 

That  Spinoza,  strange  and  wayw^ard  in  many  respects,  \ras  a  man 
of  transcendent  mental  power,  nay  more,  of  great  depth,  simplicity 
and  earnestness  of  character,  can  scarcely  be  questioned  by  those  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  life  and  w  ritings.  Perhaps  metaphysically  fanati¬ 
cal  if  not  absolutely  mad  (ferox  ratione) ;  for  it  seems  to  us  there  is  a 
metaphysic,  as  w^ell  as  a  natural,  lunacy ;  he  was  carried  away,  as  by 
an  evil  genius,  into  the  bogs  and  quagmires  of  pantheistic  doubt  and 
despair.  Yet,  poor  man,  he  followed  this  ignis  fatuus,  w’ith  a  sub¬ 
lime  enthusiasm,  worthy  of  a  better  fate ;  so  that  his  whole  life,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Schleiermacher  and  Cousin,  was  a  long  and  lofty  aspira¬ 
tion  after  the  absolute  and  divine.  But  alas !  we  fear  the  God  he 
sought  was  but  the  dream  of  a  distempered  fancy,  w  hich  so  far  from 
conducting  to  the  bosom  of  infinite  love,  only  plunges  the  weary  spirit 
into  the  blackness  of  darkness  forever.^ 

It  may  be  well  inquired  here  wdiy  Spinoza  uses  the  term  God  at 
all  to  designate  the  great,  primal,  immanent,  universal  Substance,  the 
Causa  causarum,  if  not  for  the  purpose  of  softening  the  horrid  as¬ 
pect  of  his  opinions.  Indeed  Professor  Norton  of  Cambridge  states, 
on  the  authority  of  Le  Clerc,  that  “  Spinoza  composed  the  w'ork  in 
which  his  opinions  are  most  fully  unfolded,  in  the  Dutch  language, 
and  committed  it  to  his  friend  the  physician  Mayer  to  translate  into 
Latin ;  that  where  the  name  of  God  now  appears,  Spinoza  had  writ- 


^  The  works  of  Spinoza  were  published  a  few  years  ago  at  Heidelberg  by  Dr. 
Paulus,  with  a  highly  laudatoiy  preface.  Dr.  Bnider,  the  editor  of  the  Leipsic 
edition,  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  equal  admiration.  A  German  translation  has 
appeared  from  the  pen  of  Auerbach,  and  a  French  one  from  that  of  Saisset. 
Amand  Saintes  has  written  his  life  Avith  givat  ability ;  and  while  dissenting  from 
his  system,  commends  Spinoza  as  a  great  and  a  good  man. 
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ten  Nature ;  but  that  Mayer  induced  him  to  substitute  the  former 
word  for  the  latter,  in  order  partially  to  screen  himself  from  the 
odium  to  which  he  might  be  exposed.”^  We  do  not  attach  much  im¬ 
portance  to  this  anecdote,  indeed  we  have  good  reason  to  doubt  its 
jHithenticity  ;  but  assuredly  tlie  term  Nature  w’ould  seem  quite  as  ap- 
propriate,  as  that  of  God,  in  the  system  of  Spinoza.  His  absolute 
Substance  is  certainly  not  God,  in  any  proper  sense  of  that  expression. 
What  then  shall  we  think  of  a  philosophy  or  of  a  reli^on,  professing 
to  be  Christian,  which  recognizes  Spinoza  as  the  rejected  saint, 
“  verstossenen  heiligen  Spinoza,”  and  speaks  of  him  as  “  full  of  faith 
and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?”  ® 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many,  by  Gkithe  for  example,®  that  Spi¬ 
noza  carried  philosophical  speculation  to  its  highest  point,  that  here 
it  found  its  limit  beyond  which  no  human  intellect  can  go.  Leibnitz 
however,  a  man  of  almost  illimitable  range  of  thought,  had  no  such 
idea ;  for  correcting,  as  he  supposed,  the  errors  both  of  Descartes  and 
Spinoza,  he  endeavored  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  vast  structure  of 
spiritual  philosophy.  His  system  indeed  was  not  thoroughly  matured 
and  developed,  and  it  has  to  be  collected  from  a  considerable  mass  of 
brief  and  fugitive  compositions,  including  his  letters,  as  well  as  from 
his  Theodicea,  the  object  of  which  is  rather  theological  than  philo¬ 
sophical.  The  aim  of  Leibnitz  w'as  practical,  rather  than  theoretical, 
though  founded  upon  profound  and  original  investigation.  He 
wished  to  harmonize  conflicting  opinions,  both  theological  and  scien¬ 
tific,  and  find  a  basis,  upon  Avhich  original  and  independent  thinkers 
of  all  sects  and  schools  might  stand  together,  in  the  defence  of  a  com¬ 
mon  philosophy  and  a  common  religion.  He  refuted  the  sensational 
origin  of  ideas,  defended  as  he  supposed  by  Locke,  carried  out  the 
s})iriliial  views  of  Descartes  with  reference  to  mind,  giving  a  better 
ex[)osition  of  fundamental  ideas,  and  enlarging  the  criteria  of  their 
validity.  Taking  the  human  mind,  in  its  necessary  laws,  as  the 
groundwork  of  his  philosophy,  and  having  attempted  to  reduce  all 

^  “  'J'fic  Latest  form  of  Infidelity,”  By  Andrews  Norton.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  Avhon  this  earnest  protest  ajipeared  at  Cambridge  a  few  years  ago  against 
the  transcendental  Scepticism  of  Emerson,  Parker  and  others.  Dr.  AVarc,  Jnn. 
published  a  discourse  on  the  “  Divine  Personality,”  the  object  of  u’hich  was  to 
show  tliat  no  proper  idea  of  God  could  be  formed  which  did  not  involve  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  intelligence,  freedom  and  will. 

-  Schleiermacher’s  Reden  ITeber  die  Religion.  See  also  “  Historj'  of  Ration¬ 
alism  in  Germany,  by  Amand  Saintes,  p.  239,  English  trans.  A  fuller  state¬ 
ment  upon  this  point  may  be  seen  in  “  Vie  et  OuvTages  de  Spinoza,”  by  the  same 
author. 

*  In  “  W'ahrheit  und  Dichtung.” 
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things  to  pure  ideas,  he  endeavored  thence  to  construct  the  universe.^ 
His  method,  therefore,  though  apparently  more  thorough  and  com¬ 
prehensive  than  that  of  his  predecessors,  was  yet  ideal  and  rational¬ 
istic.  Rejecting  the  criterion  of  Descartes,  that  of  clearness  and  dis¬ 
tinctness,  he  took  that  of  identity  and  contradiction  as  the  criterion  in 
necessary  matter,  and  the  principle  of  “  suHicient  reason  ”  in  contingent 
matter.  The  first  of  these  involves  the  possible,  that  is,  whatever 
mav  he  conceived  of  as  not  contradictory,  or,  if  you  please,  whatever 
must  be  conceived  of  without  a  contradiction.  This  gives  us  the  ab¬ 
solute  and  the  true,  or  that  Avhich  must  necessarily  be.  The  next, 
that  of  the  suffuaent  reason,  measures  the  actual,  not  that  which  must 
be,  but  that  which  may  be,  that,  in  a  word,  for  which,  as  actually  ex¬ 
isting,  there  is  sufficient  reason.  To  discover  what  ideas  are  valid 
resjiecting  the  contingent  world,  must  be  determined  by  reference  to 
use,  or  final  causes.^ 

Applying  these  criteria  to  things  themselves,  he  finds  not  only  the 
idea  of  substance,  with  its  attributes  of  thought  and  extension,  (that 
is  of  embodiment,  for  such  is  Spinoza’s  idea)  but  also  of  cause  or 
power,  spontaneous  and  creative;  so  that  God,  as  the  great  ]»rimal 
Substance,  or  Subsistence,  not  oidy  is,  but  acts  and  jiroduces.  I’ovver 
does  not  reside  in  masses,  for  these  are  infinitely  divisible ;  imwcr  is 
inlierent  in  substance  from  which  all  material  qualities  must  be  ex¬ 
cluded.  8o  that,  strictly  speaking,  we  come  to  power  or  force,  as  a 
pure  and  immaterial  essence.®  This  constitutes  the  basis  of  existence. 
Tlionce  spring  all  the  forces  and  forms  of  the  universe. 

On  this  principle  Leibnitz  constitutes  the  w^orld  (kosmos)  of  imma¬ 
terial  energies.  His  system  is  develo2)ed  as  a  Monadologv ;  that  is, 
one  absolute,  infinite,  immaterial,  eternal  Monad  (or  One)  being  as¬ 
sumed  as  a  conscious  and  voluntary  cause,  he  proposed  to  show'  how' 
from  this  source  all  the  finite  monads  or  forces  of  the  universe  de¬ 
rived  their  existence,  w'hether  these  aj^pear  in  immaterial  souls,  or 
in  w’hat  we  term  physical  forms.^  Leibnitz’s  mind,  like  those  of 

^  TiCibnitz’s  method  is  not  inductive  and  psycliologioal,  hut  abstract  and  onto- 
Io{ncal.  This  jioint  is  well  hroufiht  out  liy  M.  Jaques  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
edition  of  his  works,  from  the  press  of  Charjicnticr,  Vol.  I.  p.  31.  His  views  of 
the  human  mind  are  developed  in  liis  “  Essays  on  the  Human  Understanding,*’ 
his  theosoidiy  or  theology,  in  the  “  Monadologic,”  and  “  Theodicce.” 

*  Spinoza  decisively  rejects  final  causes,  Leibnitz  as  decisively  maintains  tliem. 

®  While  the  .system  of  Descartes  is  mechanical,  that  of  Leibnitz  is  dynamical. 

The  universe  in  his  view',  is  comimsed  of  simple  forces,  or  monads,  which  he  says 
expressly  are  without  extension  or  divisibility.  Monadologie,  Oeuvres,  Vol.  II. 
p.  463. 

*  Oeuvres,  Vol.  II.  p.  469. 
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Pythagoras  and  Plato,  as  well  as  Descartes  and  Spinoza,  was  pre- 
eminently  mathematical,  and  his  problem  of  the  universe  is  little  less 
than  a  geometrical  proposition.  Given  one  necessary,  universal  and 
eternal  Monad  or  Force,  to  find  all  other  monads  or  forces.  Indeed, 
he  speaks  after  the  manner  of  Plato,  of  Jehovah  as  the  supreme  and 
eternal  Geometer.^  From  this  system  all  dualism  is  excluded.  Of 
matter,  in  its  ordinary  import,  there  is  none.  Force  is  the  primal 
element  which  underlies  all  other  elements,  and  constitutes  all  finite 
essences,  all  finite  forms.  Identity  runs  through  matter  and  mind; 
substantially  they  have  the  same  origin  and  the  same  end.  They 
involve,  indeed,  infinite  diversity  of  quantity,  quality  and  form,  but 
spring  from  one  source,  partake  of  one  nature,  constitute  one  universe. 
In  a  word,  they  are  a  combination  of  spiritual  monads  or  forces, 
which  spring  from  the  one  indivisible,  absolute,  everlasting  Monad, 
or  Force  which  we  call  God. 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  recollected  that  the  name,  monad,  does  not 
precisely  determine  the  nature  of  the  essence  or  power  to  which 
Leibnitz  apjdied  it.  It  is  given  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  and  sim¬ 
ply  signifies  one,  one  elementary  something,  essence  or  force, — in 
God,  creative,  conscious,  intelligent,  designing, — in  finite  mind  or 
matter,  one  essence  or  force,  not  gross  and  material,  like  an  atom  or 
a  corpuscle,  but  pure  and  spiritual,  like  the  being  from  which  it  de¬ 
rives  existence.  Indeed,  Leibnitz  wished  to  avoid  the  difficulties 
w’hich  spring  from  the  ill  understood  distinctions,  which  w'e  make  in 
reference  to  matter  and  mind ;  he  therefore  gives  this  name  to  the 
simple  idea  of  a  force,  or  energy^  capable  of  developing  itself  in  out- 
w'ard  act  and  shape.  God  is  the  original  Monas,  or  Force,  from 
whicli  all  others  are  created  or  generated,  by  a  conscious  act  of  pro¬ 
ductive  volition ;  so  that  in  this  respect,  his  views  differ  from  those 
of  Spinoza,  and  on  the  whole,  harmonize  with,  some  of  the  highest 
forms  of  theological  truth.^  The  created  monads  vary  in  character 
and  power.*  Some  are  in  a  state  of  stupor,  so  to  speak,  and  consti¬ 
tute  dull  matter,  yet  possess  a  sort  of  perceptive  power ;  while 
others  are  conscious  and  form  in  the  case  of  those  distinct  and  clear, 

1  “  So  completely,  indeed,  and  so  mathematically  linked  did  Leibnitz  conceive 
all  truths,  lx>th  physical  and  moral,  that  he  represents  the  eternal  Geometrician 
as  incessantly  occupied  in  the  solution  of  this  problem.  The  state  of  one  Monad 
(or  elementary  atom)  being  given,  to  determine  the  state,  past,  present  and  fu¬ 
ture,  of  the  whole  universe.”  —  Stewart,  Dissertations,  Part  II.  p.  75. 

^  It  is  on  this  ground,  that  in  his  Theodicea,  he  maintains  the  conformity  of 
faith  with  reason,  la  con/onnitd  de  la  Foi  avec  Raison. 

3  “  Monadologie,”  ^  9.  Oeuvres,  Vol.  11.  p.  464. 
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the  souls  of  men  and  angels,  in  the  case  of  those  somewhat  dull  or 
indistinct,  the  souls  of  the  lower  animals.  All  these  have  their  own 
inherent  energy  and  their  own  peculiar  sphere,  and  thence  exert  no 
direct  or  immediate  influence  upon  each  other.  Each  one,  however, 
is  a  microcosm,  and  contains  an  image  of  the  universe.^  They  act 
in  harmony,  by  a  preestablished  divine  arrangement,  just  as  two  au¬ 
tomata  constructed  by  the  same  artist  and  made  to  move  together  by 
the  same  impulse,  act  in  harmony,  by  means  of  a  preformed  arrange¬ 
ment.* 

]\Iind  and  matter,  however,  according  to  this  theory  are  not  essen¬ 
tially  different.  They  are  identical,  being  one  in  their  origin  and 
their  end.  They  act  according  to  the  same  fixed  and  necessary  laws. 
All  things,  physical  and  moral,  are  preestablished.  All  obey  one 
impulse,  and  subserve  one  end.  Hence  the  doctrines  of  preestab¬ 
lished  harmony,  of  philosophical  necessity,  and  Optimism. 

And  what  is  all  this,  however  grandly  and  beautifully  developed 
by  its  author,  but  a  scientifle  basis  for  pure  idealism?  Ideas  not 
rcidities,  forces  not  beings,  construct  the  universe,  and  nothing  but 
idealism  or  rationalism,  in  other  words,  absolute  spiritualism  can 
spring  from  such  a  system.  Still,  in  the  hands  of  Leibnitz,  it  is  made 
subservient  to  the  loftiest  faith,  the  warmest  devotion.  His  Theodicea 
has  the  force  of  a  grand  moral  Epic,  in  whi(*h  are  celebrated  the  per¬ 
fections  of  the  eternal  God.  The  celebrated  Genevese  philosopher. 
Bonnet,  tells  us  that  he  used  it  as  a  manual  of  devotion. 

Leibnitz,  though  speculating  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  human  in¬ 
tellect,  and  losing  himself  in  the  untried  depths  of  absolute  being, 
though  pouring  contempt  upon  some  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  the 
Newtonian  philosophy,  and  giving  ample  evidence  of  possessing  many 
of  the  weaknesses  of  our  common  humanity,  was  probably  one  of 
the  greatest  philosophical  geniuses  which  Germany  or  the  world 
has  produced.  His  speculations  found  a  congenial  home  in  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen.  In  nearly  all  the  theories  which  have  suc¬ 
cessively  followed  among  that  speculative  people,  Leibnitz  constantly 
reappears.  It  is  the  same  lofty,  but  strange  and  fanciful  melody, 
with  inflnite  and  ever  recurring  variations. 

Wolf  methodized  the  Leibnitzean  philosophy,  but  not  possessing 
the  w’armth  and  genius  of  his  master,  presented  it  to  the  schools  of 

^  Oeuvres,  Vol.  11.  p.  471.  “  Monadologie,”  §  51. 

*  Oeuvres,  Vol.  II.  p.  473.  “  Monadologie,”  §  62.  “  Cheque  xnonade  erw  repre- 
seiite  toute  I’univcrs.” 

Oeuvres,  Vol.  II.  p.  473.  “  Monadologie,”  ^  63.  65.  78. 
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liis  native  land,  as  a  vast  and  complicated  system  of  ideal  abstractions, 
giving  rise  as  usual,  to  an  arid  and  destructive  scepticism,  which 
lasted  for  many  years. 

But  the  eighteenth  century  closed  with  Kant  and  the  Kantian 
philosophy,  in  which  the  possibility  of  metaphysics  or  ontology  as  a 
science,  is  positively  denied,  and  as  many  think  demolished,  and  a 
basis  laid  for  consistent,  philosophical  scepticism.  By  those  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  subject,  Kant  is  spoken  of  as  the  father  of  German 
transcendentalism  ;  Avhile  the  fact  is,  while  often  using  the  tenn,  he 
endeavors  to  extinguish  the  very  idea  of  transcending  our  subjective 
states.  To  speak  of  the  Kantian  metaphysics,  as  many  do,  is  a  gross 
misnomer ;  for  in  the  system  of  Kant,  metaphysics  is  an  impossibility. 
The  great  j^roblem  of  the  “  Kritik  of  Pure  Reason  ”  is  the  possibility 
of  “  synthetic  judgments  a  priori,”  or,  in  plainer  woi’ds,  the  possibility 
of  attaining  absolute  (unconditioned)  truth,  Avhich  Kant  decides  in 
the  negative.  lie  does  not,  as  many  well-informed  persons  seem  to 
think,  deny  the  reality  of  the  external  world,  or  the  reality  of  mind ; 
far  from  it ;  but  he  brings  subject  and  object  together,  the  inner  and 
the  outer  Avorld,  and  shows  that  it  is  only  their  synthesis  or  union, 
their  point  of  contact,  so  to  speak,  of  which  we  can  know  anything. 
Nature  is  real,  but  is  given  us  only  in  consciousness,  and  under  the 
forms  of  perception,  space  and  time,  which  are  simply  laws  of  mind, 
not  objective  realities.  But  in  addition  to  perception,  the  mind  |)Os- 
sesses  the  faculty  of  understanding  (verstand),  which  has  its  principles 
and  forms  equally  subjective,  and  for  aught  that  we  know  artiticial ; 
while  higher  still,  it  possesses  the  power  of  reason  (vernunft),  which 
simplifies  and  coordinates  the  whole  as  unity,  giving  us  as  a  principle 
of  generalization  and  order,  the  one,  the  absolute,  the  unconditional, 
the  causative,  in  other  words,  God,  the  soul,  and  nature.  But  these, 
too,  arc  subjective ;  whence  objectivity  or  reality  is  assumed  and  can¬ 
not  be  demonstrated  scientifically. 

Thus,  again,  are  all  things  reduced  to  the  region  of  ideas,  of  dim 
and  visionary  abstractions.  Reality  escapes  into  the  void,  and  truth 
remains,  like  a  shadowy  island,  in  the  midst  of  a  boundless  gulf. 
“  The  region,”  says  Kant,  “  of  the  pure  understanding  is  an  island, 
and  enclosed  by  nature  itself  in  unchangeable  limits.  It  is  the  regio:- 
of  truth  (an  engaging  title)  surrounded  by  a  wide  and  stormy  ocean.”  ^ 

But  the  heart,  Kant’s  heart  itself,  demands  God,  duty,  immortality, 
not  merely  as  ideas,  but  as  realities.  For  these  great  truths,  then, 
Kant  in  a  subsequent  work,  which  he  calls  the  “  Kritik  of  Practical 


1  Kritik  of  Pure  Reason,  English  translation,  p.  222. 
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Reason,”  finds  a  basis  in  the  wants  of  the  individual  and  of  society. 
As  the  eye  is  adapted  to  light,  and  light  to  the  eye,  and  the  one  being 
given,  the  existence  of  the  other  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  so, 
also,  God  exists  for  man,  man  exists  for  God.  Deity,  religion,  im¬ 
mortality,  are  absolute  necessities ;  society  is  organized  around  these 
ideas,  and  cannot  exist  without  their  influence.  Here,  then,  he  lays 
what  he  deems  a  broad  and  substantial  foundation  for  religion  and 
morality.  But  as  to  a  proper  scientific  basis  for  these  truths,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Kbnigsberg  thinker,  reason  furnishes  none.^  They  may 
be  believed,  but  cannot  be  demonstrated.  So  that  the  boasted  Kan¬ 
tian  philosophy,  grand  and  imposing  at  first  sight,  as  one  of  the 
cattles  of  the  dark  ages  seen  through  the  misty  twilight,  turns  out 
after  all,  to  be  a  comparatively  small  affair.  “  Too  frequently,”  as 
Carlyle  remarks,  “  the  anxious  novice  is  reminded  of  Dryden  in  the 
battle  of  books ;  there  is  a  helmet  of  rusty  iron,  dark,  grim,  gigantic 
—  and  within  it,  at  the  farthest  corner,  is  a  head  no  bigger  than  a 
walnut.”  * 

Its  effect  upon  Germany,  however,  Tvas  prodigious.  Neglected 
for  a  time  chiefly  on  account  of  its  obscure  and  difficult  terminology, 
“  witch  jargon,”  as  Herder  calls  it,  it  found  ardent  admirers,  and  spread 
like  wild-fire  through  all  the  German  universities.  It  gave  rise  to 
the  most  violent  contentions  and  agitations.  Heresies  innumerable 
sprang  up  in  its  pathway,  and  the  young  divines  of  Germany  who 
were  especially  enamored  with-it,  seemed  to  run  wild  with  a  sort  of 
metaphysical  mania.  Kant  was  hailed  by  his  admirers  as  something 
more  than  a  philosojdier,  as  a  prophet,  and  the  entire  metaphysics  of 
past  ages  were  trodden  under  foot  as  salt  that  had  lost  its  savor. 
Even  Leibnitz,  the  great  German  favorite,  was  for  the  time  forgot¬ 
ten.  The  air  of  mysticism  and  depth  connected  with  the  Kantian 
system,  its  vast,  “  forest-like  terminology,”  where  the  panting  intel¬ 
lect  of  ordinary  minds  Avanders  amid  inextricable  labyrinths,  or  sinks 
exhausted  Avith  “scholastic  miasma,”  though  appalling  enough  at 
first,  possessed  for  the  speculative  and  enthusiastic  German  mind,  an 
extraordinary  attraction. 

While  Kant’s  philosophy  cleared  the  .atmosphere  of  Wolf’s  ab- 

^  Sir  William  Hamilton  (Article  on  Cousin,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for 
1820)  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  Kant’s  grand  error  consisted  not  in  represent¬ 
ing  reason  to  be  weak^  but  deceptive.  Certainly  it  may  be  the  one  without  the 
other. 

This  passage  occurs  in  Carlyle’s  “  Life  of  Schiller,”  a  work  containing  more 
good  sense  than  some  of  the  later  and  more  boastful  works  of  the  Scottish  Teu- 
felsdruckh. 
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stractions,  it  introduced  others  in  their  room,  and  opened,  in  the  case 
of  many  who  carried  out  his  logic  to  its  legitimate  results,  an  easy 
path  into  the  Serbonian  bog  of  absolute  scepticism.  But  Kant  him¬ 
self  was  no  infidel,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  He  lost  sight 
of  the  object  in  the  subject,  and  failed  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
universe,  but  he  never  denied  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion,  or 
transcended  the  dictates  of  common  sense.  A  quiet,  solid,  thoughtful 
man,  he  performed  his  round  of  duties,  and  died  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Lutheran  church.  Enter  the  gloomy  and  apparently  interminable 
wilderness  of  his  logic,  and  every  now  and  then  you  will  come  to 
some  beautiful,  sunny  glade,  with  the  blue  heavens  overhead,  and  the 
song  of  summer  birds  among  the  trees.  Occasionally,  after  long  toil¬ 
ing  among  the  brambles,  foot-sore  and  weary,  you  reach  some  craggy 
elevation,  and,  forgetting  all  your  toils,  descry  in  the  distance  vast 
continents,  with  oceans  of  light,  and  islands  “green  as  emerald.” 
Take,  for  example,  the  following  passage  regarding  the  Divine  exist¬ 
ence,  than  which  nothing  can  be  found  grander  or  more  striking  in 
the  range  of  literature. 


“  The  present  world  opens  to  us  so  immense  a  spectacle  of  diversity,  order, 
fitness  and  beauty,  whether  we  pursue  these  in  the  infinity  of  space,  or  in 
its  unlimited  division  —  that  even  according  to  the  knowledge  which  our 
weak  reason  has  been  enabled  to  acquire  of  the  same,  all  language  fails  in 
expression  as  to  so  many  and  undiscernibly  great  wonders  —  all  numbers  in 
measuring  their  power,  and  even  our  thoughts  in  bounds,  so  that  our  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  must  terminate  in  a  speechless,  but  so  much  more  elo¬ 
quent  astonishment.  Everywhere  we  see  a  chain  of  effects  and  causes,  of 
ends  and  means,  regularity  in  origin  and  disappearance ;  and  since  nothing 
has  come  of  itself  into  the  state  in  which  it  is,  it  thus  always  indicates,  far- 
tlier  back,  another  thing  as  its  cause,  which  renders  necessary  exactly  the 
same  further  inquiry  —  so  that  in  such  a  way  the  great  whole  must  sink  into 
the  abys^  of  nothing,  if  we  did  not  admit  something  existing  of  itself,  origi¬ 
nally  and  independently,  external  to  this  infinite  contingent,  which  main¬ 
tained  it,  and  as  the  cause  of  its  origin,  at  the  same  time  secured  its  duration. 
This  highest  cause,  (in  respect  of  all  things  in  the  universe,)  how  highly  are 
we  to  think  of  it  ?  The  world  we  are  not  acquainted  with  according  to  its 
whole  contents ;  still  less  do  we  know  how  to  appreciate  its  magnitude  by 
comparison  with  all  that  is  possible.  But  what  prevents  us,  since  we  once 
require  in  respect  to  causality  an  external  and  supreme  Being,  we  should 
not  at  the  same  time,  in  respect  of  the  degree  of  perfection,  place  it  above 
everything  else  possible ;  which  we  can  effect  easily,  although  certainly  only 
the  delicate  outline  of  an  abstract  conception,  when  we  represent  to  our¬ 
selves,  united  in  it  as  a  single  substance  all  possible  perfection  —  which 
conception,  favorable  to  the  claim  of  our  reason,  in  the  midst  of  experience, 
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by  means  of  the  direction  which  such  an  idea  gives  towards  order  and  fit¬ 
ness,  and  yet  is  never  opix>sed  to  experience  in  a  decided  manner. 

“  This  proof  deserves  at  all  times  to  be  mentioned  with  respect.  It  is  the 
oldest,  the  clearest,  the  most  adapted  to  ordinary  human  reason.  It  animates 
the  study  of  nature,  just  as  itself  has  its  existence  from  this,  and  thereby 
ever  receives  fresh  force.  It  manifests  ends  and  views,  where  our  observa¬ 
tion  had  not  discovered  them,  and  extends  our  cognitions  of  nature  by  means 
of  the  clue  of  a  specific  unity  whose  principle  is  out  of  nature.  But  these 
cognitions  reiict  back  again  upon  the  cause,  namely  the  occasioning  idea, 
and  increase  the  belief  in  a  higher  being  into  an  irresistible  conviction.”^ 

Fichte,  young,  ardent,  enthusiastie,  with  great  logical  power,  and 
an  imagination  which  nothing  could  limit,  took  uj)  the  problem  of  the 
Kantian  philosoi)hy,  at  the  point  where  his  predecessor  left  it,  and 
endeavored  to  determine  the  relation  of  subject  and  object,  of  the 
world  within  and  the  world  without.  His  mode  of  resolving  the 
problem  was  bold  and  summary ;  subject  and  object,  in  his  system, 
are  one.  The  subject  “  posits  ”  or  realizes,  or,  if  the  term  be  clearer, 
embodies,  the  object.  Each  soul,  or  subject,  makes  its  own  world. 
The  Ego  posits  the  Non  F^go  and  makes  it  real.  The  external  world 
exists,  exists  necessarily,  but  exists  by  means  of  the  internal  world, 
and  is  dependent  upon  it.  Mankind,  in  attributing  a  real  existence 
to  the  external  world,  the  w'orld  of  outward  forms,  are  right,  but 
wrong  in  supposing  the  object  independent  of  the  subject.  Both 
exist,  but  not  separately.  Mind  and  matter  are  identical.  There  is 
only  one  existence,  having  the  twofold  aspect  of  subject  and  object.* 

Thus  we  have  an  immediate  knowledge  of  all  things.  We  are 
our  own  universe,  our  own  world ;  we  are  spirit,  we  are  matter ;  nay, 
in  some  sense,  we  are  God.  The  development  of  self  forms  our 
world,  constitutes  our  duty  and  destiny. 

In  this  system,  then,  God  and  duty,  though  seen  under  a  peculiar 
aspect,  and  perhaps  belittled,  are  not  denied.  The  result  is  subjec¬ 
tive  idealism,  or,  as  in  similar  cases,  the  reduction  of  all  things  to 
pure  ideas,  and  those  ideas  united  in  the  single,  individual,  indivisible 

^  Kritik  of  Pure  Reason,  p.  474.  It  may  seem  to  some  that  Kant  is  here  some¬ 
what  inconsistent  with  himself,  for  he  denies  that  the  argument  possesses  what 
he  calls  a/iodictical  force ;  and  yet  he  allows  it  to  be  consistent  with  reason,  and 
fitted  to  produce  “  irresistible  conviction.”  The  discrepancy,  however,  may  arise 
from  his  variant  use  of  the  term  reason ;  for,  notwithstanding  his  imposing  tech¬ 
nology,  he  uses  this  term,  as  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  says,  in  fourteen  different  senses. 

*  Like  Descartes  and  Spinoza,  Fichte  affects  absolute  demonstrative  certainty, 
not  philosophy  simply,  hut  Gnosis,  Wissenschnjlslehre.  The  principal  work  in 
Which  his  views  are  developed  is  entitled,  “  Begriff  der  Wissenschaftslehre.” 
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Ego.  God,  says  Fichte,  cannot  Jbc  inferred,  he  must  be  believed  in. 
Faith  is  the  ground  of  all  conviction.  You  believe  in  the  existence 
of  the  world,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  incarnation  or  embodi¬ 
ment  of  that  which  you  carry  within  you.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  your 
own  shadow,  yet  to  you  and  all  of  vast  moment,  for  it  is  the  means 
of  your  development  and  perfection.  In  the  same  Avay  God  exists 
in  your  consciousness,  and  you  believe  him.  lie  is  the  Moral  Order 
(Moralische  Ordnung)  of  the  world,  as  such  only  can  you  know 
him.^  In  other  respects,  he  is  unknown  and  inaccessible.  In  a  word, 
he  is  infinite,  an  object  not  of  reason  but  of  faith.  But  we  cannot 
attribute  to  him  intelligence  and  personality ;  for  thus  we  fall  into 
anthropomorphism.  Properly  speaking,  God  is  —  is  everything  — 
consequently  he  cannot  havei^  Neither  intelligence  nor  will  can  be 
predicated  of  his  infinite  nature.  He  is  himself  intelligence  —  he  is 
himself  will.  Consequently  Fichte,  in  his  later  works,  where  his 
system  is  somewhat  modified,  speaks  reverently  of  God,  as  the 
supreme  and  everlasting  Will.  God,  therefore,  is  not  you,  nor  I, 
nor  aught  else  specifically,  but  is  in  all  and  througli  all,  the  moral  order, 
the  infinite  medium,  the  grand  ideal  of  the  whole. 

That  such  a  system  of  subjective  idealism  should  give  rise  to  errors, 
the  most  startling,  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise.  Fichte,  at  the  best, 
is  seen  evermore  hovering  over  the  abyss  of  absolute  nothing,  and 
occasionally  losing  himself  in  its  fearful  depths.  “  Tomorrow^,  gen¬ 
tlemen,”  he  said  on  one  occasion  with  startling  audacity,  “  I  shall 
create  God  !”  ®  By  this  he  meant  that  he  would  develop  the  process 
by  which  God  comes  into  consciousness  as  subject  and  object. 

It  must  be  said  that  the  system  of  Fichte  logically  carried  out  ex¬ 
tinguishes  both  nature  and  God,  and  leaves  us  nothing  but  thought, 
or  subjective  idealism,  which  creates  its  own  Deity,  its  owui  world, 
and  its  owm  immortality.  Fichte  however  earnestly  denied  the 
charge  of  atheism,  and  appalled  by  his  own  principles,  took  refuge 
in  a  sort  of  stoical  and  mystical  devotion  in  which  God  and  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  soul  are  recognized  as  objects  of  simple  faith.^  He 
represents  himself  as  standing  betw’een  two  worlds,  “  the  one  visible, 

1  Sittcnlchre,  (1798,)  pp.  184,  189. 

2  These  views  are  brought  out  to  their  legitimate  oonsecpiences,  lu  the  work 
which  may  be  reganled  as  a  sui)plemcnt  to  the  “  Wissensehaftslehre,”  entitled, 
“  Ueber  den  Gmnd  unsercs  Glaubens  an  einc  Gbttliehe  Weltordnung” — “On 
the  ground  of  our  Belief  in  n  Divine  World-Order.” 

*  Amand  Saintes,  “  Histoire  du  Rationalisme.” 

*  On  what  grounds  he  did  this,  sec  Tennemann’s  Manual  of  Histi  of  Philos  j 
p.  437i  Morell,  pi*431. 
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in  which  the  act  alone  avails,  and  the  intention  matters  not  at  all ; 
the  other  invisible  and  incomprehensible,  acted  oh  only  by  the  will,” 
and  where  he  sees  “  the  Divine  Life,  self-forming  and  self-represent¬ 
ing  Will,  clothed  to  the  mortal  eye,  with  multitudinous  sensuous  forms, 
flowing  through  him  and  through  the  Avhole  immeasurable  universe, 
here  streaming  through  his  veins  and  muscles  —  there,  pouring  its 
abundance  into  the  tree,  the  flower,  the  grass.  The  dead,  heavy 
mass  of  inert  matter,  which  did  but  fill  up  nature,  has  disappeared, 
and,  in  its  stead,  there  rushes  by  the  bright,  everlasting  flood  of  life 
and  power  from  its  Infinite  Source.”  Here,  then,  recognizing  the 
Eternal  Will  as  the  creator  of  the  world,  and  the  creator  of  the  finite 
reason,  who  exists  in  Himself,  “  and  in  whose  light  we  behold  the  light 
and  all  that  it  reveals,”  he  cries  out  with  adoration:  “Great  living 
Will !  whom  no  words  can  name,  and  no  conception  embrace !  well 
may  I  lift  my  thoughts  to  thee,  for  I  can  only  think  in  thee.  In  thee, 
the  Incomprehensible,  does  my  own  existence,  and  that  of  the  world, 
become  comprehensible  to  me ;  all  the  problems  of  being  are  solved, 
and  the  most  jierfect  harmony  reigns.  I  veil  my  face  before  thee, 
and  lay  my  fing(u-  upon  my  lips.”  ^ 

Schelling,  who  is  yet  alive,  and  whose  system,  not  yet  thoroughly 
coordinated  and  developed,  comes  after  Fichte,  in  the  order  of  philo¬ 
sophical  speculation.  Fichte  had  laid  the  foundation  of  his  philoso¬ 
phy  in  simple  consciousness,  and  made  it  entirely  subjective ;  Schel¬ 
ling  rejects  this  as  a  ground  of  absolute  certainty,  and  maintains  that 
in  addition  to  understanding  and  reason,  man  has  a  higher  j)ower 
W’hich  may  be  denominated  transcendental  intuition,  or  the  vision  of 
absolute  truth ;  whence  his  system  is  that  of  an  absolute  objectivity. 
Plotinus  had  called  this  faculty  ecstasy,  Schelling  called  it  intellectual 
intuition.  Assuming,  therefore,  as  existing  at  least  in  some  minds, 
those  for  example,  of  a  higher  order,  this  vision  of  things  as  they  are, 
Schelling  attempts  to  construct  a  magnificent  and  all-comprehending 
Nature-Philosophy,  by  which  all  science,  natural  and  suiiernaturnl,  is 
to  be  explained.  Schelling  adojits  one  of  the  great  principles  of 
Fichte’s  philosophy,  the  identity  of  subject  and  object,  hut  goes  a 
step  further,  by  maintaining  that  they  find  this  identity  in  a  higher 
power.  The  Ego  and  the  non  Ego  which  in  Fichte  create  each  other, 
in  Schelling  arc  created  by  the  absolute.  In  themselves  they  are 
real,  but  identical  in  a  single  essence.  Knowledge  and  being  corres¬ 
pond.  They  are  correlates.  The  one  mirrors  or  represents  the  other. 


^  “■  Bestimmung  dcs  Mensohen,”  as  quoted  in  Lewes's  Hist,  of  Ph.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  164. 
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Subject  and  object,  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  are  one  in  God.  In  ^ 
word,  Schelling  reduces  the  universe  to  the  region  of  pure  ideas  and 
thence  takes  the  ideas  or  notions  of  his  own  mind  as  the  types  of  all 
possible  knowledge.  Nature  is  spirit  visible,  spirit  is  nature  invisi¬ 
ble.  Man  is  divine,  that  he  may  see  God  the  divine.  He  knows  all 
things  in  God. 

In  this  system  we  have  first  the  absolute  Substance,  not  the  finite 
Ego  of  Fichte,  but  the  infinite  and  eternal  Ego,  the  cause  creative, 
immanent,  universal,  invisible,  as  Bruno  and  Spinoza  taught;  and 
secondly,  the  created  or  finite  result,  or  the  visible,  tangible,  universe. 
But  the  absolute  Ego  produces  the  non  Ego,  not  by  its  own  force  or 
out  of  its  own  nature,  but  out  of  us,  by  an  interior  creative  energy, 
“  Men  are  but  the  innumerable  individual  eyes  with  which  the  infinite 
World  Spirit  beholds  itself.” 

The  principle  of  identity,  though  recently  modified,  and  to  some 
extent  abandoned  by  Schelling,  runs  througli  the  whole  of  his  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  pantheism  is  its  necessary  result.  Man  becomes  subject 
and  object  by  becoming  conscious  of  himself.  God,  the  absolute,  in 
the  same  w  ay,  becomes  subject  and  object  by  becoming  conscious  of 
himself.  He  finds  himself  by  an  external  realization,  “  The  blind 
and  unconscious  products  of  nature,”  says  Schelling,  “are  nothing  but 
unsuccessful  attempts  of  Nature  to  make  itself  an  object  (sich  selbst 
zu  retlectiren ;)  the  so  called  dead  nature,  is  but  an  unripe  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  acme  of  its  effects  —  that  is,  for  nature  completely  to 
objectize  itself,  is  attained  through  the  highest  and  ultimate  degree 
of  reflection  in  man,*  or  what  w'e  call  Reason.  Here  nature  returns 
into  itself,  and  reveals  its  identity  with  that  which  in  us  is  known  as 
the  object  and  subject.”^ 

Thus  nature  and  the  universe  form  a  circle.  First,  the  absolute 
embodies  itself  in  what  we  call  finite  forms,  which  jire  only  reflec¬ 
tions  of  itself,  and  thus  sees  itself  mirrored  in  the  productions  of  the 
external  world.  This  is  the  first  movement  by  which  the  absolute 
develojjs  itself.  The  second  movement  is  a  “  subsumption,  or  the 
regress  of  tlie  finite  into  the  infinite,”  in  other  words,  it  is  nature,  as 
finite,  again  making  itself  absolute,  and  reassuming  the  form  of  the 
eternal.  “  The  combination  of  these  tw'o  movements  is  the  reunion 
of  the  subject  and  object  in  divine  reason  ;  it  is  God,  not  in  his  ori¬ 
ginal  and  potential,  but  in  his  unfolded  and  realized  existence.”’* 

1  System  des  Transcend  :  I<k‘alismiis,  p.  5. 

2  This  w  ill  strike  the  reader  at  once  as  precisely  the  view  of  Bruno  and  Spi¬ 
noza,  expressed  by  the  Natura  Naturans,  and  Natura  NaturatUi  behcUing’s  sys* 
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This  is  pantheism  as  perfect  as  that  of  Spinoza.  To  relieve  him¬ 
self  of  the  terrible  embarrassment,  felt  even  by  the  German  mind, 
in  a  pantheism  so  absolute  and  overwhelming,  Schelling  has  started 
upon  a  new  track,  and  claiming  that  he  had  only  given  the  negative 
or  simply  ideal  side  of  philosophy,  which  springs  from  thought,  but 
can  never  come  to  being,  an  admission  of  the  highest  moment,  he 
proposes  to  give  the  positive  side,  which  starts  from  being  and  comes 
to  thought.  By  this  means  he  attempts  to  rise  above  the  pantheistic 
view  of  his  ideal  philosophy,  and  exhibits  Gt)d  as  the  supramundane 
Being,  creation  as  an  emanation  from  God,  and  man  as  a  being  at 
once  dependent  and  independent  —  dependent  as  to  the  principle  of 
his  being,  independent  as  to  his  free  personal  existence.  But  the 
effort,  instructive  as  it  is,  is  a  decided  failure.  The  two  systems  are 
not  coordinated ;  and  in  the  second,  as  in  the  first,  there  are  serious 
and  fundamental  errors.  The  absolute  God  is  yet  retained,  without 
consciousness,  intelligence  and  personality,  except  as  he  becomes  real 
and  personal  to  us  by  an  embodiment  of  himself  in  the  external  cre¬ 
ation. 

Hence  Schelling’s  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  for  he  ventures  upon  an 
explanation  of  this  mystery,  as  three  divine  potencies,  and  his  doc¬ 
trine  of  redemption  through  Christ,  as  the  return  of  the  finite  into 
the  infinite.^ 

Schelling  pours  contempt  upon  physical  science,  as  an  outward  and 
empirical  thing,  and  even  casts  away  psychology  as  useless  in  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  absolute  nature-philosophy.  Copernicus,  Newton,  Bessel, 
Leverrier,  are  plodders  in  the  world  of  sense;  Locke,  Reid  and 
Stewart  mere  empirical  seekers  in  the  outer  courts  of  philosophy.^ 
He  goes  to  the  inner  shrine  and  centre  of  truth,  “  the  prima  philoso- 
phia,”  as  he  terms  it,  and  constructs  the  universe  of  science  from  a 
priori  principles.  In  Germany,  his  speculations  on  nature  have  been 
much  admired,  but  are  incapable  of  verification,  and  though  ingenious 
and  often  splendid,  lead  to  no  practical  result.  On  this  theory,  being 
and  thought  must  be  identical,  though  Schelling  honestly  confesses 


tem,  as  a  whole,  may  be  described  as  a  Transcendental  or  Absolute  Idealism,  the 
title  indeed  of  one  of  his  principal  works,  “  System  des  Transcendentalen  Ideal- 
ismus.” 

1  For  a  clear  and  interesting  statement  of  Schclling’s  views  upon  this  subject, 
consult  Morcll’s  Hist,  of  Phi.,  pp.  451-454. 

*  Sec  Jahrhucher  dcr  Medicin,  Vol.  I.  His  great  aim  here  is  to  show,  that 
science  is  valuable  only  so  far  as  it  is  speculative  —  that  it  is  not  “  phcnonicnal  or 
relative,  hut  absolute.”  Reason  as  finite,  and  science  as  finite,  are  nothing.  His 
“  Natur-Philosophie,”  is  the  construction  or  science  of  nature,  a  priori. 
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that  he  has  lost  himself  between  them.  Finite  and  infinite  must  be 
one.  God  is  centre  and  circumference,  subject  and  object,  tlie  uni¬ 
verse  without  and  the  universe  within.  Thought,  then,  is  impersonal, 
is  divine.  Hence,  -whatever  is  known  or  thought  by  man  exists. 
Ideas  are  the  measure  of  the  universe.  So  that,  instead  of  studying 
nature  and  facts,  whether  as  given  in  the  world  of  matter  or  of  mind, 
or  by  means  of  a  specific  revelation,  we  ought  simply  to  study  God 
in  ourselves.  All  knowledge  is  given  us  in  our  existence.  God  is 
in  us,  Ave  are  in  God.  In  a  word,  man  is  in  some  sense,  omniscient! 
Thought  (Das  Denken)  is  hot  my  Thought,  and  Being  (Das  Wesen) 
is  not  my  Being ;  for  everything  belongs  to  God  or  the  All.  We 
know  God,  then,  as  Ave  know  ourselves.  Subject  and  object  are  iden¬ 
tical  in  a  third,  Avhich  is  the  absolute,  Avhich  absolute  is  neither  ideal 
nor  real,  neither  mind  nor  matter,  but  both.  This  absolute  is  God. 
lie  becomes  “  conscious  of  himself  in  man,”  and  thus  man.  under 
the  highest  form  of  his  existence,  manifests  lieason,  and  by  this  rea¬ 
son,  “  God  knoAvs  himself.”^ 

In  Avhat  resjiect  this  is  an  improvement  upon  the  old  idolatrous 
pantheism  of  the  Brahminic  faith,  it  Avould  take  Schelling  himself 
to  say.  Such  a  philosophy  gives  us  nothing  but  abstractions,  appa¬ 
rently  grand  and  beautiful  at  a  distance,  like  the  mirage  of  the  desert, 
but  mocking  the  thirst  of  the  traveller,  and  leaving  behind  it  stud  be¬ 
fore  it  only  “  the  Avaste  hoAA-ling  Avilderness.”  Is  it  Avonderful,  then, 
that  one  of  the  most  poAA’crful  of  the  Avriters  of  young  Germany, 
Avho  reprinted  the  Letters  of  Schleiermacher  on  the  “  Lucinde  ”  of 
Schelling,  Avhich  urge  fundamentally  the  same  vieAvs  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  should  in  the  preface  blasphemously  declare  that  he 
AA'ould  rather  be  in  hell  Avith  Schelling,  than  in  heaven  Avith  Marhein- 
ecke,”  and  that  the  Avorld  Avould  have  been  hai)[)ier  “  if  it  had  never 
heard  the  name  of  God !  Such  are  the  horrible  results  of  boldly 
speculating  beyond  the  necessary  bounds  of  the  human  intellect. 
Under  the  influence  of  such  a  philosophy,  the  poetic  and  gifted  Stef¬ 
fens  mournfully  said,  “  All  living  nature,  the  Avhole  of  varied  life 
seemed  to  me  faded  and  gray ;  all  my  Avishes  and  hopes  A  anished,  for 


1  We  may  be  siifFcrcd  to  say  here,  that  Coleridge  Avas  caught  in  this  jdiiloso- 
ph  y  of  the  absolute,  and  Avas  ev'cn  more  mystified  and  l)e\vildered  tlian  Schelling. 
It  appeai-s,  from  innumerable  coincidences,  and  even  identities  (plagiarisms  on  the 
part  of  Coleridge.)  that  the  Euglishmaii  helped  himself  from  the  writings  of  the 
German  plenis  mniiibus.  Coleridge  was  a  genius  of  the  highest  order,  hut  not  a 
remarkably  clear  or  consistent  philosopher. 

2  History  of  nationalism,  by  Amand  Saintes,  p.  244. 
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I  was  compelled  to  confess  to  myself  that  as  such  they  contained 
falsehood.  ♦  *  *  The  total  abrogation  (of  finite  personality) 

seemed  to  me  to  destroy  all  that  I  considered  dear  and  holy.”  Phi¬ 
losophers  like  Spinoza,  Schelling  and  Hegel,  to  borrow  a  figure  from 
Carlyle,  or  rather  from  Schiller,  who  in  his  Philosophische  Briefer 
paints  the  struggles  of  a  doubter,  are  like  the  conjurer  that  has  pro¬ 
nounced  the  spell  of  invocation,  but  has  forgot  the  counter-word ; 
“  spectres  and  shadowy  forms  come  crowding  at  his  summons ;  in  end¬ 
less  multitudes  they  press  and  hover  around  his  magic  circle,  and  the 
terror  struck  lilack  Artist  cannot  lay  them.”  Nothing  but  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  an  eternal  night  opens  before  our  terrified  vision,  and  an  in¬ 
finite  wail,  as  of  perdition,  echoes  through  the  universe. 

It  is  but  justice  however  to  Schelling  to  say  that  it  is  asserted,  on 
high  authority,^  that  the  Berlin  philosopher  has  renounced,  or  essen¬ 
tially  modified,  the  system  of  identity  and  now  teaches  the  supreme 
and  personal  sovereignty  of  the  one  true  and  living  God ;  that  he 
extols  Christianity  as  the  completion  of  reason  and  the  last  hope  of 
the  world.  It  may  be,  that,  as  he  grows  older,  ho  feels  the  need  of 
some  better  faith  both  for  himself,  and  for  the  distracted  church  of 
his  native  land ;  but  whether  he  wdll  succeed  in  giving  a  true  exposi¬ 
tion  of  philosophy  or  of  Christianity  is  yet  to  be  seen. 

We  may  here  take  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  recent  German 
philosophy  has  all  turned  upon  the  solution  of  a  single  problem,  the 
relation  of  subject  and  object,  of  the  Ego  and  the  non  Ego,  or  at 
a  higher  point  of  thought,  the  relation  of  the  infinite  and  the  finite,  and 
has  uniformly  resulted  in  pantheism,  or  the  identity  of  subject  and 
object,  of  God  and  the  universe. 

But  pantheism  has  various  forms,  and  it  is  not  a  little  curious  that 
both  Fichte  and  Schelling  reject  what  they  call  pantheism  as  opposed 
to  their  peculiar  theories !  Upon  this  subject  their  distinctions  are 
amazingly  delicate,  and  would  scarcely  strike  ordinary  thinkers  as 
distinctions  at  all.  Generally  speaking,  however,  by  pantheism  they 
mean  the  deification  of  the  visible  or  palpable  universe,  the  universe 
of  mere  forms  and  phenomena.  This  sjjecies  of  pantheism,  Hegel 
himself  unhesitatingly  rejects. 

But  this  is  unnecessarily  to  limit  the  import  of  the  term.  By  pan¬ 
theism  is  generally  understood  any  system  which  maintains  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  all  things,  which  makes  the  finite  universe  not  so  much  a  pro¬ 
duct,  as  a  manifestation  of  God,  which  denies  all  occasional  causes 

^  Br.  Ncaiidtr,  as  quoted  by  Aniand  Saintes,  “  Vie  et  Ouvrages  dc  Spinoza,” 
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and  merges  the  whole  in  the  infinite  essence,  in  a  word,  any  system 
which  denies  or  doubts  the  Divine  personality,  freedom  and  intelli* 
gence,  and  represents  God  simply  as  Being,  absolute  and  all-compre¬ 
hending,  whether  such  Being  be  regarded  as  material  and  mechani¬ 
cal.  or  ideal  and  spiritual. 

Indeed,  according  to  the  view  we  have  given,  pantheism  may  as¬ 
sume  four  distinct  forms.  It  may  deify  nature  as  it  is,  making  mat¬ 
ter,  or  some  form  of  vital,  or  of  mechanical  force,  the  single  substance, 
or  essence  of  the  universe,  infinite,  absolute,  eternal,  but  undergoing 
l>erpetiuil  changes,  and  giving  rise  to  all  the  ])eculiar  manifestations 
of  what  we  term  soul  and  body.  This  is  the  pantheism  of  the  ancient 
Ionian  school,  and  of  some  of  the  oriental  mystics.  Had  Hobbes  of 
Malmesbury  possessed  the  feeling  of  worship,  such  would  have  been 
the  form  of  j)antheism  he  would  have  favored.  Auguste  Comte  might 
be  brought  to  Avorship  sucli  a  God,  if  indeed  he  does  not  regard  all 
worship  as  folly  and  sui)erstition.  This  theory,  however,  is  much 
more  likely  to  take  the  form  of  pantheism,  denying  the  very  possi¬ 
bility  of  religion  and  virtue  ;  or,  if  allied  to  superstition,  to  lapse  into 
polytheism,  and  adore  the  manifold  forms  of  mattci*,  whether  these 
be  the  starry  host  of  the  Persian  magi,  or  the  crocodiles  of  Egypt. 

The  second  foi’in  of  pantheism  may  be  the  deiiication  of  the  human 
soul,  or  as  the  Germans  call  it,  the  Ego,  making  that  the  fountain  of 
the  universe,  the  All  that  exists  substantially,  everything  else  being 
the  Ego  realized  or  objectified.  This  is  the  subjective,  pantheistic 
idealism  of  Fichte  and  his  followers. 

The  third  form  of  pantheism  might  be  the  rejection  of  what  we 
call  nature  or  the  universe  as  mere  form  or  appearance,  and  the  dei¬ 
fication  of  S[)irit,  as  the  only  substance,  having  the  fixed  attributes  of 
thought  and  extension,  and  thus  producing  by  an  absolute  and  eternal 
necessity  both  nature  and  man.  Such  a  theory  would  justify  its  abet- 
toi’s  in  speaking  of  finite  beings  and  finite  things,  but  always  with  the 
reserved,  or  implied  idea,  that  they  are  only  manifestations  or  ema¬ 
nations  of  the  universal  Spirit,  into  which  they  are  perpetually  re¬ 
turning.  This  is  the  pantheism  of  Spinoza,  and  in  a  modified  form, 
that  of  Bruno  and  Schelling. 

The  hist  and  most  complete  form  of  pantheism  Avould  be  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  all  things,  matter  and  spirit,  to  pure  thought,  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  universe  from  nothing,  and  its  consequent  possible  return 
to  nothing.  Outward  manifestations,  limited  forms,  need  not  of  course 
be  deified  in  this  system,  on  which  account,  the  author  of  such  a 
theory,  might  reject  the  vulgar  pantheism ;  but  his  only  God  Avould 
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consist  of  mere  thought  and  relation,  with  their  constant  changes,  and 
eternal  succession.  This  is  the  absolute  pantheism  of  Hegel,  beyond 
which  speculation  cannot  go.  The  universe  is  at  last  reduced  to  a 
pure  abstraction,  thought  itself  springs  from  zero,  and  returns  to  zero. 

Das  Nichts,  Nothing  —  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  Hegelian 
philosophy ;  and  here  therefore  German  metaphysics  finds  its  com¬ 
pletion.  Between  the  two  zeros  or  the  two  nothings,  a  magnificent 
field,  including  God,  science,  history,  art,  present  themselves  for  con¬ 
templation  and  study;  and  all  these  Hegel,  with  amazing  logical 
subtilty,  has  discussed.  But  his  philosophy,  whatever  in  other  respects 
it  may  be,  begins  in  nothing,  from  which  come  all  things,  and  ends 
in  nothing,  to  which  tend  all  things.^ 

But  such  a  statement  appears  so  extravagant  and  startling  that  we 
must  justify  it  hy  a  few  remarks.  Pantheism,  we  have  said,  is  the 
true  secret  of  the  German  i)hilosophy.  The  only  chance,  therefore, 
which  a  new  theorist  has  for  originality,  must  lie  not  in  the  adoption 
of  a  new  view,  but  of  a  new  method.  He  must  still  tread,  though  in 
different  style,  and  in  an  apparently  new  direction,  the  circle  of  the 
absolute.  Hegel  at  first  agreed  with  Fichte  and  Schelling.  Com¬ 
mon  science  he  rejected  as  empii-ical,  as  belonging  to  the  outer  world 
of  mere  forms  and  sho^vs.  The  observation  of  facts,  patient  investi¬ 
gation,  induction,  deduction,  Avhat  indeed  most  persons  call  science,  he 
treated  Avith  disdain.  Hence,  in  his  first  work,  l)e  Orbitis  Planeta- 
rum,  founded  on  Schclling’s  Nature-Philosophy,  he  poured  unbound¬ 
ed  scorn  upon  Newton  and  the  modern  astronomy  !  Gradually,  how¬ 
ever,  he  found  it  necessary  to  recede  from  Schelling.  His  mind  was 
more  orderly  and  logical ;  and  he  wished  to  establish  philosoj)hy  upon 
an  absolute  basis.  He  would  assume  nothing,  not  even  the  Ego  of 
Fichte,  or  the  infellecfnal  intuitiun  of  Schelling.  lie  would  construct, 
on  strictly  logical  princi[)les,  a  system  of  univ(M*sal  and  irrefragable 
truth.  Instantly  he  gave  himself  to  the  task  with  all  the  energies  of 
his  subtile  and  vigorous  intellect.  So  absorbed  was  he  in  his  Avork, 
that  he  Avent  on  Avriting  Avhen  the  cannon  of  the  French  army  Avas 
roaring  under  his  AvindoAv  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Jena. 

Unconsciously,  hoAvever,  Hegel  assumed  one  thing,  yet  only  one, 
though  that  one  the  real  basis  of  the  entire  German  Ontology,  namely. 


^  We  presume  that  the  Hegelians  would  not  say  that  the  universe  will  ever  be 
aotuallv  reduced  to  absolute  nothing.  All  they  maintain  is,  that  nature  is  a  ron- 
stant  transition  or  oscillation  between  nothing  and  something,  betw’cen  the  abstract 
Avhieh  is  nothing,  and  the  concrete  Avhieh  is  something ;  consequently  that  nature 
never  is,  but  is  ahvays  becominy. 
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the  identity  of  subject  and  object,  and  consequently  of  being  and 
thought.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  fact  and  idea  must  be  coincident, 
he  took  the  genesis  of  thought  for  the  genesis  of  the  universe,  the 
process  of  logic  for  the  process  of  God.  This  given,  his  whole  sys- 
tern  follows  without  an  effort,  and  taken  alone  it  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  specimens  of  a  gigantic  and  pitiless  logic.  Except  this, 
however,  he  assumed  nothing,  not  even  consciousness,  or  the  ordinary 
axioms  of  human  thought.  Literally  he  began  with  nothing.  But 
nothing  is  a  negation,  and  a  negation  implies  the  existence  of  some¬ 
thing  which  it  denies.  Something  and  nothing  are  the  two  poles  of  a 
truth,  or  idea,  which  consists  of  the  union  or  contact  of  the  two. 
Neither  of  these  exists  by  itself.  They  exist  in  their  relation  only; 
so  that  the  relation  in  this  case  is  the  only  truth. 

But  how  can  nothing  be  said  to  exist,  we  may  well  inquire,  our 
Saxon  dummheit,  and  want  of  Teutonic  Anschaiingsvermogen,  as  the 
Germans  say,  making  our  question  seem  quite  a  poser.  Hegel,  how¬ 
ever,  promply  replies.  It  exists  as  a  thought,  that  is,  as  an  abstraction. 
Pas  nichts  ist ;  denn  es  ist  Gedanke.  And  so  also  pure  being  {seyn) 
which  is  only  a  thought,  an  entirely  unconditioned  thought,  exists  in 
the  same  manner.  Thus  his  famous  maxim  is  that  Being  and  Thought 
are  the  same,  ■whence  also  Seyn  vnd  Nichts  ist  Dasselbe.^ 

Thought  and  being,  or  ideas  and  realities  being  the  same,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Descartes  and  Spinoza,  Leibnitz  and  Schelling,  Hegel’s  conclu¬ 
sion  fairly  follows. 

The  Hegelian  method  may  be  described  as  the  identity  of  contra¬ 
ries,  which  has  a  basis  of  truth  in  the  fact  that  all  things  have,  so  to 
speak,  two  sides,  and  appear  to  us  as  contradictions  ;  and  the  entire 
problems  of  metaj)hysics  turn  upon  the  reconciliation  of  these  oppos¬ 
ing  dualities,  as  a  distinguished  thinker  has  expressed  it,  les  concilia¬ 
tion  des  daalites  desesperantes."  All  things  in  the  created  universe 
spring  from  the  infinite,  whence  the  duality  of  the  finite  and  infinite 
—  the  finite  —  the  non  or  not-finite,  —  tliey  have  two  sides,  therefore, 
one  dark,  the  other  luminous ;  the  one  bounded,  the  other  unbounded ; 
the  one  knowm,  the  otlier  unknown,  except  by  faith.  Man  is  finite, 
j'et  he  lies  in  the  infinite ;  but  how,  who  can  tell  ?  He  discerns,  or 
believes  the  infinite,  but  he  sees,  he  comprehends  only  the  finite. 
He  sprung  from  the  Absolute,  the  unconditioned,  the  unbounded  and 

1  Encyolopacdie,  pp.  89 — 97.  For  .admirable  accounts  of  Hc;rel  and  Hegelian 
pantheism,  sec  Amand  Saintes’  “  Vie  ct  Ouvrages  de  Spinoza,”  pp.  290 — 333. 
Dr.  Ott’s  “ Ilcgcl ct  Pliilosophie  Allemande.”  Wilim’s  “Philosophic  Allemandc,” 
Vol.  IV. 

2  Vinet,  “  Essaics  de  Philosophic  Morale.” 
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eternal,  which  he  adores,  but  the  secret  nature  of  infinite  Being  or  of 
God  he  cannot  explore.  His  thought,  like  himself,  seems  to  hover 
between  the  finite  and  the  infinite.  It  reposes  apparently  upon  the 
absolute,  yet  understands  it  not ;  for  whatever  is  understood  has  rela¬ 
tions,  and  never  can  measure  the  absolute.  There  are  certain  funda¬ 
mental  axioms  of  thought,  which  bring  with  them  no  reasons,  no 
conditions,  and  rest  therefore  upon  a  simple,  fundamental  belief ;  but 
the  instant  we  conceive  them,  apply  them,  or  reason  with  them,  they 
enter  into  relations  and  limits.  All  positive  thought,  indeed,  as  Sir 
William  Hamilton  maintains,  by  irrefragable  reasons,  is  conditioned. 
It  is  never  absolutely  simple  —  it  involves  tw'o  sides,  as  it  were  two 
contrary  poles,  vibrating  betw’cen  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  the  local 
and  universal,  the  absolute  and  related,  the  subjective  and  objective, 
the  self-subsistent  and  the  phenomenal.  Cause  and  effect,  one  of  our 
most  essential  and  common  ideas  is,  fundamentally,  but  the  idea  of 
the  infinite  passing  into  the  finite,  or  producing  the  finite,  the  unlim¬ 
ited  passing  into  bounds,  the  eteimal  into  time.  For  all  finite  causes, 
in  the  process  of  thought,  must  hang  upon  the  infinite  Cause ;  and 
there  is  a  sense,  both  logical  and  religious,  in  which  God  is  all  and 
in  all.”  This  double  character  of  human  thought,  and  this  apparent 
corresponding  duality  and  contradiction  of  the  universe,  may  be  found 
in  all  science,  in  all  knowledge ;  for  here  evermore  are  cause  and  eflect, 
being  and  relation,  action  and  reiiction,  darkness  and  light,  time  and 
eternity,  finite  and  infinite,  man  and  God.  Even  Avithout  reference 
to  the  infinite,  man  himself  is  dual,  being  soul  and  body,  mind  and 
matter,  subject  and  object,  and  vicAving  all  things,  somehow,  as  inter¬ 
mediate  betAA-een  them  both,  or  as  having  relations  to  both.  In  a 
Avord,  thought  is  dual,  being  at  once  subject  and  predicate,  cause  and 
effect,  analysis  and  synthesis,  —  in  its  simplest  forms  and  highest 
generalizations,  uniting  contraries,  reconciling  contradictions. 

Hegel  had  some  idea  of  the  true  method  of  thought,  but  he  carried 
it  into  extremes.  Confounding  all  thought  Avith  being,  all  object  Avith 
subject,  he  had  to  begin  with  nothing,  as  we  have  said,  and  end  with 
nothing. 

Tavo  contraries,  such  as  existence  and  non-existence,  appear  to 
exclude  each  other.  Hegel  pronounces  this  notion  to  be  false. 
EA'erything,  he  says,  is  contradictory  in  itself — this,  in  fact,  is  its 
essence ;  and  its  identity  consists  in  the  union  of  the  twm  contraries. 
Thus  Being  (Seyn)  in  the  abstract  or  unconditioned  is  nothing,  that 
is,  apart  from  any  individual  or  particular  thing,  is  the  same  as  noth¬ 
ing.  Existence,  therefore,  is  identical  Avith  its  negation,  that  is,  with 
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nothing.  The  two  ideas  involve  each  other.  The  middle  term,  the 
union  or  relation  of  the  two,  is  conditioned  existence,  that  is,  the  uni- 
verse.  Take  another  example,  the  idea  of  weakness  is  a  negation, 
but  it  implies  the  idea  of  force ;  but  force  in  the  abstract  is  nothing. 
They  are  identical ;  and  here,  therefore,  in  their  union  or  middle 
term  appear  as  a  positive  or  concrete  power.  Pure  or  absolute  light  is 
no  better  than  darkness ;  for  light  without  color  or  shadow  is  invisible. 
Absolute  clearness  is  identical  with  absolute  obscurity,  that  is,  with  its 
negation ;  their  union,  however,  or  their  middle  term  gives  us  light 

If  you  say,  this  is  word-quibbling,  Hegel  would  reply,  on  his  ground- 
principle,  the  identity  of  thought  with  reality,  that  whether  it  is  word- 
quibbling  or  not,  it  is  absolutely  true.  But  it  leads  to  contradictions 
and  absurdities,  you  say.  Hegel  rejoins,  it  must  lead  to  contradic¬ 
tions,  of  course,  but  not  to  absurdities.  Reality  is  found  only  in  the 
clash  and  final  union  of  innumerable  contradictions. 

According  to  this  logical  process,  then,  nature  and  thought  may  be 
constructed.  Subject  and  object  do  not  exist  as  separate  realities, 
but  exist  only  in  their  identity.  Their  relation  is  the  only  thing  con¬ 
ceivable.  So  also  finite  and  infinite,  which  appear  to  exclude  each 
other,  are  identical.  Mind  and  matter,  too,  are  identical,  indeed  they 
are  only  subject  and  object  viewed  in  different  aspects.  The  two 
poles  unite  and  form  the  truth,  which  is  an  eternal  relation.  God 
and  the  universe  would  seem  to  exclude  each  other,  but  they  are  iden¬ 
tical  .after  all,  and  their  identity  is  the  truth.^ 

On  this  ground  Hegel  contended  that  Schelling’s  views  of  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  subject  and  object  is  not  exact.  The  latter  assumed  the  reality 
of  both  sides  or  poles  of  the  magnet,  or  the  reality  of  two  contraries ; 
and  the  identity  he  called  the  point  of  indifference  between  them. 
Hegel  decided  that  the  positive  truth  or  reality  is  found  not  in  the 
tw^o  terms  related,  but  in  the  relation  itself.  Thus  he  gives  us  an  ab¬ 
solute  idealism,  or  a  universe  of  mere  relations.  All  things  therefore 
are  not  mere  appearances  to  us,  as  taught  by  Kant,  but  mere  appear¬ 
ances  in  themselves.  Thoughts  are  the  only  realities.  “  The  real 
objectivity  is  this :  that  our  thoughts  are  not  merely  thoughts,  but  are, 
at  the  same  time,  the  reality  of  things.”  ® 

1  “  Hcjjel  et  Philosophic  AUemandc,”  par  Dr.  Ott.  See  also,  Lewes’  Hist,  of 
Philos.,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  203,  204. 

®  Our  thoughts,  according  to  Hegel,  are  the  reality  of  things,  and  thoughts 
are  only  relations,  or  give  us  only  relations.  “  Ehcyclopaedie,”  p.  97.  “  Gles- 
chichtc  der  Philosophic,”  Vol.  III.  p.  690.  Willm,  Hist,  de  Philos.  AUe.  Vol.  HI. 
pp.  398,  399. 

3  Geschichte  der  Philosophic,  Vol.  IH.  p.  689. 
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If  there  be  a  God,  then,  according  to  Hegel,  he  is  only  the  Ahso^ 
hue  Thought,  or  rather  the  Absolute  Relation.  So  that  God,  or 
thought,  comes  to  consciousness  only  in  man !  ”  He  finds  the  highest 
sphere  in  scientific  thought.  “  It  appears,”  says  he,  “  that  the  World 
Spirit  has  finally  succeeded  in  freeing  himself  from  all  impediments, 
and  is  able  to  conceive  of  himself  as  Absolute  Spirit  (or  Intelligence, 
Geist  zu  erfassen.)  —  For  he  is  such  only  so  far  as  he  knows  himself 
to  be  the  absolute  Intelligence  :  and  this  he  knows  only  in  science, 
and  this  knowledge  alone  constitutes  his  true  existence.”^ 

In  the  logic  of  Hegel,  this  and  that,  here  and  there,  now  and  then, 
nothing  and  something,  finite  and  infinite,  good  and  bad,  right  and 
wrong,  time  and  eternity,  are  the  same  things.  These  too,  all  are  as 
nothing  except  in  their  identity  or  relation.  Properly  speaking, 
things  do  not  exist  —  they  are  only  coming  into  existence.  They 
form  a  Trinity,  Nothing,  Something,  and  the  Relation  between  them. 
These,  then,  are  one,  one  in  the  identity  or  relation.  So  that  Hegel 
pretends  to  accept  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  Father,  Son 
and  Holy  Spirit.  God  the  Father  is  the  eternal  Idea  —  Idee  an  mid 
fur  sich,  that  is,  the  Idea  as  an  unconditional  Abstraction,  which  is 
the  same  tis  Nothing.  God  the  Son,  engendered  by  the  Father,  is 
the  Idee  as  Anderseyn,  that  is,  as  a  conditioned  or  realized  object. 
God  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Identity  of  the  two,  that  is,  the  Absolute 
Relation,  the  negation  of  the  Negation,  and  the  totality  of  all  exist¬ 
ence.  Separate  from  the  w'orld,  then,  there  is,  according  to  Hegel, 
no  God ;  so  also,  separate  from  the  consciousness  of  man,  there  is  no 
Divine  consciousness  or  j)ersonality.  The  Deity  is  only  the  eternal 
process  of  Thought,  uniting  the  objective  movement  in  nature  and 
the  subjective  in  reason  or  logic,  and  coming  to  a  full  realization  of 
itself  only  in  the  univei’sal  genesis  or  spirit  of  humanity .- 

Thus  vanishes,  as  a  reality,  the  whole  external  world.  Thus  van¬ 
ishes  God  as  a  self-existent,  personal  essence,  a  being  of  intelligence 
and  will.  Thus  vanish,  in  fact,  all  possible  beings  and  things,  sw’al- 
lowed  uj)  in  the  vortex  of  a  vast,  all-devouring  logic.  Thought 
only  remains,  or  rather  relation,  that  is  to  say,  abstraction,  and  what 
is  this  in  its  last  analysis  but  nothing?  The  world  is  reduced  to  an 
idea,  the  foundations  are  destroyed.  God  and  the  universe  are  gone ! 

And  yet  hundreds  of  minds  in  Germany,  some  of  them  of  the 
highest  order,  and  all  of  them  above  mediocrity,  have  received  all 

^  Gcscliiditc  der  Philosophic,  Vol.  III.  p.  689. 

*  “  Pl’iilosopliic  dcr  Religion,*^  Vol.  II.  pp.  480,  481.  “Gteachichtc  der  Philo¬ 
sophic,”  Vol.  III.  p.  377. 
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this  as  the  last  revelation  of  human  wisdom,  the  most  perfect  tri¬ 
umph  of  philosophic  thought !  What,  then,  can  we  say  but  this,  that 
the  sophists  (oogoot)  of  this  world  are  caught  in  their  own  subtilty? 
“  Professing  themselves  wise,  (aoqpot,  philosophers,)  they  have  be¬ 
come  fools.” 

“  Gens  ratione  ferox,  ct  mentem  pasta  cliima;ris.” 

A  race  with  reason  mad,  and  fed  upon  chimeras. 

The  German  philosopliy  has  been  imported  into  F ranee,  and  to  a 
slight  extent  into  England  and  the  United  States ;  but  thus  far  has 
not,  in  these  countries,  assumed  a  definite  form,  except  perhaps  in  the 
Eclecticism  of  Cousin  and  his  followers.  It  is  well  know  n,  that  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  revolution  of  1798  in  France,  a  decided  reaction  against 
the  Sensual  philosophy  took  place,  and  a  few  intelligent  thinkers,  aided 
chiefly  by  the  Scottish  philosophy,  w'cre  gradually  approaching  a 
higher  and  purer  system.  Under  the  auspices  of  Laromiguiere, 
Royer  Collard,  Jouftroy,  and  Cousin,  for  a  time,  the  Scottish  philoso¬ 
phy  of  Reid  and  Stewart  W'as  all  the  rage.  Cousin’s  inquiring  spirit, 
how’ever,  led  him  to  the  study  of  Kant,  and  he  began  to  promulgate 
in  his  lectures  the  doctrines  of  the  Kbnigsberg  sage.  But  he  did  not 
stop  here.  Having  introduced  the  Parisians  to  the  labyrinths  of  the 
Kantian  philosophy,  he  became  enamored  of  Proclus,  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  mystic,  w*ho  revived  the  study  of  Plato  and  introduced  among 
the  speculative  thinkers  of  his  day  a  sort  of  vague  and  mystical  pan¬ 
theism.  Cousin  edited  Proclus,  lectured  on  him,  borrowed  some  of 
his  ideas,  vamped  up  others,  and  would  have  made  him  the  demigod 
of  the  popular  philosophy,  had  the  giddy  public  been  willing.  A  visit 
to  Germany  made  him  acquainted  w  ith  the  philosophy  of  Fichte, 
Schelling,  and  especially  Hegel,  who  has  been  styled  “  the  modem 
Proclus  of  Germany.” 

On  his  return  to  France,  Cousin  made  the  public  acquainted  with 
as  much  of  the  doctrine  of  Hegel  as  it  could  bear,  adding  something 
of  his  own  to  make  the  mixture  “  slab  .and  good.”  He  adopted,  es* 
pecially,  Hegel’s  principles  of  historical  criticism,  and  reproduced,  in 
clear  and  elegant  French,  the  comprehensive  and  striking  views  of 
his  master  on  the  development  of  speculative  philosophy,  as  a  natural 
growth  of  humanity,  a  necessary  movement  of  “  the  divine  spirit  in 
the  soul  of  man.” 

But  Cousin,  to  be  original,  must  find  a  method  of  his  owm.  He  ad¬ 
mired  somewhat  the  old  Greek  philosophers,  especially  Proclus,  and 
yet  cherished  no  slight  respect  for  Locke  and  the  Scottish  philosophy. 
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His  mind  is  clear,  methodical  and  comprehensive,  and  his  style  a 
model  of  grace,  vigor  and  elegance.  What,  then,  more  promising 
^}ian  the  idea  of  Eclecticism.  Indeed,  it  was  the  only  method  left  for 
anything  new  by  means  of  tlie  old.  Philosophy  had  run  out  into  two 
extremes,  as  it  were  opjwsite  poles,  of  what  might  be,  as  Cousin  sup¬ 
posed,  a  common  centre.  Might  they  not  be  brought  together,  and 
the  truth  at  last  discovered?  In  a  word,  might  not  Locke  and  Kant, 
Stewart  and  Proclus,  Reid  and  Hegel,  be  reconciled,  and  a  grand  and 
beautiful  system  thence  deduced?  Yes,  Eclecticism  is  the  only  sys¬ 
tem  now  remaining  to  the  aspiring  philosopher,  who  should  advance 
the  domain  of  science,  and  make  himself  a  name  in  the  annals  of 
speculative  thought. 

Behold,  then,  the  origin  of  Eclecticism,  and  its  claims  to  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  world.  The  experiment  has  been  successful,  and  now 
Eclecticism  is  the  prevalent  philosophy  in  France.  It  has  been 
treated  with  some  respect  in  England,  though  demolished  in  its  fun¬ 
damental  positions  by  Sir  William  Hamilton.  It  has  been  welcomed, 
but  not  thoroughly  grasped,  by  a  certain  class  of  minds  in  the  Lhiited 
States.  Its  impression,  how^ever,  upon  the  great  body  of  our  thinkers 
has  been  comparatively  slight.  Recently  Mr.  Morell  of  England  has 
taken  it  under  his  protection.  While  objecting  to  some  of  its  minor 
positions,  he  seems  to  regard  it  as  the  true  method,  and  obviously 
adopts  its  fundamental  doctrines.  He  defends  it  from  attack,  and 
clearly  conveys  the  impression,  that  in  his  view,  it  has  solved  the 
great  problem  touching  the  passage  of  psychology  to  ontology,  or  the 
relations  of  the  finite  and  phenomenal  to  the  infinite  and  the  real. 
Mr.  Morell,  however,  has  not  grappled  with  the  difficulties  of  the 
question,  and  has  turned  away,  as  if  in  conscious  weakness,  from  ‘the 
strong  statements  and  striking  arguments  of  Sir  William  Hamilton.^ 
His  history,  however  valuable  in  other  respects,  only  reechoes  the 
historical  criticisms  of  Hegel,  Damiron  and  Cousin.  It  indicates 
industry,  learning  and  skill,  with  a  commtinding  use  of  clear  and  ele¬ 
gant  English  diction,  but  no  originality,  vigor  or  profundity  of  mind. 

But  what  is  Eclecticism  ?  Is  it  a  simple  collection  of  philosophic 
fragments,  in  which  the  most  incongruous  and  contradictory  methods, 
processes  and  notions  are  coordinated  by  a  thin  spider  web  of  system ; 
or  is  all  the  error  first  eliminated  from  the  great  mass  of  divergent 
theories,  and  nothing  left  but  the  residuum  of  pure  gold  ?  This  w^ere 
much  to  claim  certainly.  Still,  if  Eclecticism  means  anything  worth 

*  Tlic  passage  in  which  this  occurs  is  curious  enough,  and  worthy  of  attention. 
“  Hist,  of  Philos.”  p.  656. 
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while,  it  must  mean  the  latter.  A  mere  collection  of  notions  and 
hypotheses,  though  interesting  as  materials  for  a  history  of  philosophy, 
would  of  itself  possess  no  intrinsic  value  as  science.  A  criterim  must 
be  found.  Truth  must  be  tested,  and  separated  from  falsehood. 
How  can  this  be  done  ?  Where  is  the  criterion  referred  to  —  where 
the  purifying  fire,  the  separating  process,  and  the  final  touchstone  to 
endorse  the  golden  treasure  ?  IM.  Cousin’s  ingenuity  alone  ?  By  no 
means.  What  then?  M.  Cousin’s  system,  or  what  M.  Cousin  as¬ 
sumes  as  the  true  philosophy  ?  Nothing  else  is  conceivable.  So  that 
in  Eclecticism  we  have  only  a  new  system,  added  to  the  thousand 
and  one  which  have  preceded  it.  This  must  be  admitted ;  but  recol¬ 
lect  it  is  a  system  taken  out  of  all  other  systems  and  bringing  them 
into  fraternal  unity.  How?  For  that  is  the  question  alreacty  put — 
and  here  we  begin  to  detect  a  fallacy,  a  sort  of  vicious  logical  circle. 
The  gold  or  the  true  system  is  tak(;n  from  all  other  systems  which, 
according  to  M.  Cousin,  are  dross  and  gold  together.  How  ?  By 
the  true  system  —  that  is  to  s.ay,  the  gold  is  taken  from  this  huge  pile 
of  rubbish,  by  means  of  itself! 

But  you  mistake,  exclaims  the  Eclectic ;  all  error,  according  to  M. 
Cousin,  is  only  incomplete  truth,  not  dross  and  gold  exactly,  but  gold 
out  of  place,  gold  incomplete.  To  get  the  truth  then,  or  the  philoso¬ 
phic  gold  in  its  completeness,  the  ditferent  parts,  Kant,  Reid,  Hegel, 
Proclus,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Kant,  Hume,  Spinoza,  have  only  to  be 
brought  together. 

But  is  there  not  a  palpable  fallacy  here  also  ?  What !  is  error  m 
reality  only  incomplete  truth  ?  You  might  as  well  say,  that  brass, 
iron,  tin,  nay,  absolute  dross,  are  only  incomplete  silver  and  gold. 
Error  is  often  an  absolute  denial  of  the  truth,  and  bears  the  same 
relation  to  it  that  darkness  does  to  light,  or  wrong  to  right.  A  few 
grains  of  truth  may  be  found  in  all  erroneous  systems,  and  in  this 
their  plausibility  may  consist ;  but  two,  or  half  a  dozen  errors,  even 
if  they  consist  of  incomplete  truths,  that  is,  of  one  sided,  imperfect, 
partial  views,  brought  together,  will  not  give  us  more  than  they  con¬ 
tain.  Nor  can  an  error,  on  one  extreme,  be  con-ected  by  bringing 
it  into  contact  with  an  error,  on  the  opposite  extreme.  Something 
must  be  throwm  out  of  both ;  that  is,  whatever  is  misstatement,  false 
logic,  or  false  inference  must  be  throw'ii  out.  In  a  w’ord,  all  the  dross 
and  baser  metal  must  be  separated  from  the  [)recions  ore.  Error 
doubtless  is  often  an  incomplete  vieAv  of  tlie  reality,  a  half  truth,  as 
we  call  it,  by  courtesy,  but  more  frequently  it  is  something  positively 
false ;  as  for  example,  the  assumptions  that  all  clear  and  distinct  ideas 
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are  necessarily  true,  that  subject  and  object  are  identical,  that  like 
can  never  produce  unlike,  that  spirit  cannot  create  matter,  that  the 
inBnite  cannot  produce  the  finite,  and  cause  it  to  exist  separate  from 
itself,  that  human  thought  is  identical  with  being,  the  finite  reason 
commensurate  with  infinite  existence.  So  also,  the  opposite  assump¬ 
tions  are  positively  false,  namely,  that  all  thought  is  derived  from 
sensation,  that  there  is  no  real  distinction  between  mind  and  matter, 
the  former  being  only  a  modification  of  the  latter,  that  there  is  no 
God  but  the  vast  combination  of  mechanical  forces,  no  duty  but  ex¬ 
pediency,  no  heaven  but  political  freedom  or  carnal  pleasure.  All 
these  are  not  simply  incomplete  view's  of  truth,  but  plain  and  palpable 
falsehoods.  They  deny  the  reality  of  things,  and  by  no  process  can 
be  transmuted  into  truth.  Light  and  darkness,  right,  and  wrong,  yes 
and  no,  God  and  Satan,  can  never  be  made  one. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  a  criterion  is  demanded,  in  some  interme¬ 
diate  system,  some  higher  and  better  views  ?  Does  Eclecticism  fur¬ 
nish  such  ?  In  other  words,  what  are  Cousin’s  peculiar  notions,  which 
bring  the  most  opposite  systems  together,  and  from  the  whole,  give 
us  absolute,  philosophical  truth  ?  We  reply,  the  “  pure  spontaneity,” 
and  especially  the  “  impersonality  of  reason,”  and  the  passage  thence 
from  the  finite  to  the  infinite,  from  the  related  and  conditioned,  to  the 
absolute  and  eternal. 

As  to  the  impersonality  of  reason,  the  organ  to  M.  Cousin  of  pure 
truth,  what  does  that  amount  to,  if  not  to  this,  that  reason,  while  in 
man,  does  not  belong  to  man  at  all ;  and  if  in  any  sense  finite,  is  also 
infinite?  Well,  then,  whose  reason  is  it,  if  it  is  not  mine,  nor  thine, 
nor  man’s  in  general  ?  The  only  reply  possible  is,  that  it  is  God’s. 
In  other  words,  it  is  the  absolute,  universal  reason,  and  is  thus  identi¬ 
cal  and  commensurate  not  only  with  thought,  but  with  existence. 
Man’s  reflective  power,  his  intellect  and  senses,  including  his  affections, 
according  to  Eclecticism,  lead  him  into  error,  never  at  least,  give  him 
the  pure  truth.  But  reason,  being  impersonal  and  divine,  is  the  im¬ 
mediate  inspiration  of  the  Almighty,  nay  more,  is  absolutely  infallible. 
It  is  enthusiasm,  says  Cousin,  w'ho  defines  inspiration  by  that  term, 
that  is,  God  in  u^} 

How  does  M.  Cousin  and  Mr.  Morell,  who  also  adopts  and  defends 
all  this,  prove  the  impersonality  of  the  reason  ?  They  do  not  prove 
it — they  merely  affirm  it.  The  whole  thing  is  an  assumption;  for 
surely  it  is  no  proof  of  the  impersonality  and  divinity  of  reason  to 


^  Qtbs  iv  vove-  See  “  Histoire  de  la  Philosophic,”  2  s.  Tome  II.  p.  135. 
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say,  that  it  is  not  under  the  control  of  the  will  or  the  affections,  op 
tliat  it  has  its  own  sphere  and  its  own  laws.^ 

Now,  we  respectfully  ask,  can  such  a  position  touching  reason  in 
man,  be  entertained  except  on  the  gi-ound  of  subjective  pantheism? 
Is  reason,  that  which  is  highest  in  man,  really  not  himself,  but  God? 
Is  the  soul  of  man  finite  by  its  personality^  infinite  by  its  reason  ?  In 
a  word,  is  it  God  in  humanity,  as  Hegel  also  teaches,  who  thinks, 
and  thus  comes  into  consciousness  and  joy,  in  the  palpitating  spirit  of 
the  human  race?  In  a  word,  are  God  and  humanity  one? 

That'  the  human  spirit  is  so  constituted  iis  to  form  not  only  ideas 
according  to  sense,  but  ideas  according  to  spirit,  in  a  word,  that  it  is 
endowed  with  the  capacity  of  forming  fundamental  and  universal 
axioms,  which  are  the  basis  of  all  conviction,  we  cheerfully  grant. 
But  to  assume  that  reason  in  man  is  the  absolute  and  universal  Reason, 
in  other  words,  God ;  for  God  and  universal  Reason  are  one,  is  assum¬ 
ing  one  of  the  fundamental  positions  of  Spinoza  and  Hegel,  namely, 
that  thought  is  absolute  and  divine,  or,  that  Being  and  Thought 
are  one.^  It  makes  man  literally  nothing,  except  as  a  manifestation 
or  expression  of  God.  Logically  carried  out,  it  would  establish  the 
complete  identity  of  all  things,  and  swallow  up  mind  and  matter,  the 
universe  and  man,  in  an  absolute,  universal  spiritualism. 

But  Cousin’s  great  claim  to  distinction,  as  an  original  thinker,  is 
said  to  be  his  mode  of  crossing  the  chasm  between  the  finite  and  the 
infinite,  by  means  of  “  the  impersonal  Reason.”  This,  then,  will  test 
the  worth  and  power  of  his  philosophy :  for  this  is  the  grand  problem, 
the  pons  asinorum  of  metaphysics.  Let  it  be  remembered,  however, 
that  simply  to  assume  the  two  points  or  poles  of  this  double  fact,  and 
the  relation  between  them,  is  not  to  solve  the  problem.  Any  one  can 
do  that,  and  leave  the  whole  question  just  where  it  was  before.  The 
solution  sought,  must  show  how  the  one  has  sprung  from  the  other, 
and  in  what  sense  the  one  is  involved  in  the  other,  especially  how 
finite  beings  are  dependent,  and  yet  not  dependent,  as  in  the  case  of 
free  agents,  upon  the  infinite  Being  —  how  they  are  united,  and  yet 
separate,  one  and  yet  many.  In  a  word,  the  problem  to  be  solved  is, 
how  can  there  be  unity  and  yet  duality,  or  plurality,  God  and  yet 
man  ?  Are  both,  or  all  of  these,  in  the  higher  elements  of  their  ex¬ 
istence,  identical^  the  difference  betw'een  them  being  only  apparent 


1  Morell  Hist,  of  Phil.,  p.  54.  Compare  p.  649  et  seq. 

*  Indeed,  Morell  admits  that,  in  his  general  positions  upon  this  subject.  Cou¬ 
sin  is  only  “treading  in  the  footsteps  of  his  German  predecessors.” — Hist. Phi¬ 
los.,  p.  649. 
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and  incidental  ?  Is  reason,  for  example,  which  gives  to  man  his  pe¬ 
culiar  distinction  in  the  scale  of  being,  only  God  as  the  real  essence 
and  substratum  of  the  human  soul,  and  is  it  through  this  medinm  we 
reach  the  absolute,  and  thus  identify  ourselves  with  all  that  exists  ? 
Are  Reason  and  Being  one,  and  is  God  really  infinite  and  finite  at 
once ;  in  otlier  words,  the  All,  not  in  a  popular  and  moral,  but  abso¬ 
lute  and  metaphysical  sense  ? 

This,  we  maintain,  is  the  real  tlieory  of  M.  Cousin.  Through  im¬ 
personal  reason  in  man,  he  claims  to  reach  the  absolute,  the  infinite 
and  eternal.  Having  risen  to  this  elevation,  how  does  he  construct 
the  universe  of  finite  beings  and  finite  forms  ?  In  a  word,  how'  does 
he  solve  the  great  problem  to  wdiich  we  have  referred,  and  briefly 
described  as  the  problem  of  creation  ?  Does  God  create  out  of  noth¬ 
ing?  No,  says  M.  Cousin,  God  creates  out  of  himself,  he  creates 
out  of  a  creative  energy.  It  is  his  nature  to  create.  God  is  a  cause, 
a  cause  which  must  necessarily  pass  into  eftect,  which  therefore  eter¬ 
nally  passes  into  effect.^  Very  well ;  but  how  ?  Please  to  solve  the 
problem  scientifically.  IIow'  passes  the  infinite  into  the  finite,  mind  into 
matter,  God  into  man  and  angels  ?  In  other  words,  how  does  God, 
from  his  own  spiritual  and  creative  energy,  construct  the  outward 
universe  of  finite  beings  and  finite  forms  ?  It  would  seem  to  most 
persons  an  inscrutable  mystery,  and  certainly  no  metaphysician,  in 
ancient  or  in  modern  times,  has  made  the  slightest  approach  to  its 
solution.  M.  Cousin,  however,  considers  it  the  easiest  thing  imagin¬ 
able.  A  few  strokes  of  his  facile  and  elegant  pen  are  suffieient  to 
reveal  the  mighty  secret.  “  To  create,”  says  he,  “  is  a  thing  not  dif¬ 
ficult  to  conceive,  for  it  is  a  thing  which  we  do  every  moment ;  in 
fact,  we  create  whenever  we  perform  a  free  action.  I  will,  I  form  a 
resolution,  I  form  another  and  another,  I  modify  it,  I  suspend  it,  I 
prosecute  it.  What  is  it  that  I  do  ?  I  produce  an  effect,  which  I 
refer  to  myself  as  its  cause,  as  its  only  cause ;  so  that,  with  reference 
to  this  effect  I  seek  no  cause  above  and  beyond  myself.  This  is  to 
create.  We  create  a  free  action,  we  create  it,  I  say ;  for  we  impute 
it  only  to  ourselves.  It  was  not ;  it  begins  to  be,  by  virtue  of  that 
principle  of  causality  which  we  possess.  Thus,  to  cause  is  to  create ; 
but  with  what  ?  with  nothing  ?  By  no  means.  On  the  contrary, 
with  that  which  constitutes  the  very  basis  of  our  being.  Man  does 
not  draw  forth  from  nonentity,  the  act  which  he  has  not  yet  done, 
and  which  he  is  about  to  do ;  he  draws  it  forth  from  the  power  which 

^  It  will  be  seen  that  Cousin  here  endorses  one  of  Spinoza’s  fundamental  er> 
rors. 
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he  has  to  do  it,  that  is,  from  himself.  Here  is  a  type  of  a  creation. 
The  divine  creation  is  the  same  in  its  nature.^  God,  if  he  is  a  cause, 
can  create ;  and  if  he  is  an  absolute  cause,  he  cannot  but  create ;  and 
in  creating  the  universe,  he  does  not  draw  it  forth  from  nonentity, 
which  does  not  exist,  which  is  only  a  word ;  lie  draws  it  from  him¬ 
self  ;  for  that  power  of  causation  and  of  creation,  of  which  we  feeble 
men  possess  a  portion  ;  and  all  the  difference  between  our  creation 
and  that  of  God,  is  the  general  difference  between  God  and  man,  the 
difference  between  the  Supreme  and  Absolute  Cause,  and  a  relative, 
secondary  cause.” 

Well  may  we  exclaim,  as  we  gaze  upon  this  product  of  tlie  labor¬ 
ing  mountain,  AVhat!  is  this  all?  Is  creation  nothing  more  than 
action,  and  especially  a  necessary,  absolute,  eternal  action  ?  Such  is 
Cousin’s  position,  and  such,  too,  is  Spinoza’s.  I  move  my  hand — I 
trace  lines  upon  paper;  —  is  this  creation?  Does  this  bear  even  the 
remotest  affinity,  except  in  the  idea  of  cause,  to  the  Divine  production 
of  the  universe,  not  from  pi-eexistent  materials,  but  from  nothingness, 
that  is  to  say,  from  God  himself?  You  build  a  house,  that  is  an  act, 
or  series  of  acts,  which  have  a  cause,  a  voluntary  cause.  Is  it  then 
a  creation  ?  Does  it  bear  any  proper  analogy  to  the  creative  energy 
of  God,  springing,  at  his  infinite  volition,  into  W’orlds  of  light  and 
beauty,  or  constructing,  by  a  process  utterly  unknown  to  man,  the 
numberless  forms  of  concrete  being  ?  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 
light !  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image ;  and  man,  the  lord 
of  creation,  walked  in  gloiy  and  in  joy  through  the  groves  of  Eden. 
Can  man  do  such  a  thing  as  that ;  nay,  can  he  form  even  the  slightest 
conjecture  as  to  the  rationale  or  mode  of  its  production.  We  talk 
metaphorically  of  poetical  creations  and  what  not ;  but  who,  in  his 
sober  senses,  believes  that  any  one  creates  in  the  same  sense  that  God 
creates  ?  Is  Milton  divine  ?  Great  indeed,  and  so  to  speak  inspired, 
but  as  incapable  as  a  Hottentot,  of  creating  a  single  ray  of  light,  the 
petal  of  a  flower,  or  the  down  upon  an  insect’s  wing.  Creation,  for¬ 
sooth,  it  does  come,  on  Cousin’s  notions,  to  a  very  small  affair. 

But,  no,  the  chasm  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite  cannot  be 
crossed  at  this  rate.  A  pretty  figure  of  speech,  or  a  handsome  play 
upon  words,  does  not  solve  the  problem  of  the  creation. 

1  To  create  •*  out  of  nothing,”  is  not  what  Cousin  represents  it  to  be,  when  the 
expression  is  used  by  intelligent  persons.  It  docs  not  mean  the  production  of 
an  effect,  without  a  cause ;  for,  in  this  sense,  out  of  nothing,  nothing  comes ;  it  means 
simply  to  create,  not  out  of  pre-existent  materials,  but  by  an  inherent  creative 
power. 

^  Cours  de  I’Histoire  de  la  Phil.  (Introduction,)  pp.  101, 102. 
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But  Cousin  admits  that  God  creates ;  that  is  a  good  deal  for  a  phi¬ 
losopher  who  goes  into  raptures  at  the  name  of  Benedict  Spinoza; 
and  yet  by  the  very  terms  it  is  quite  evident  that  he  denies  it.  Godi 
it  seems,  according  to  Cousin,  is  an  absolute,  necessary  and  eternal 
cause,  or  creative  force,  which  cannot  but  pass  into  effect.  The  cause 
then  exists  for  the  effect,  is  controlled  by  the  effect.  Whence  it  fol¬ 
lows,  as  Cousin  avow's,  that  God  is  “  creating  without  cessation  and 
infinitely.”  God  then  must  create  —  this  is  his  characteristic  accord¬ 
ing  to  Cousin.  He  has  no  real  choice  in  the  matter ;  and  the  idea  of 
a  creation  in  time,  a  creation  which  has  a  beginning,  is  denied.  The 
cause  must  pass  into  the  effect  whether  it  will  or  no ;  indeed,  it  w'as 
always  cause,  always  effect.  In  which  case  creation  is  not,  y)roperly 
speaking,  a  tcorl-,  but  an  energy  or  act,  a  necessary,  perpetual,  ever¬ 
lasting  act.  Cousin  may  admit,  that  God  is  first  in  the  order  of  ideas, 
but  in  reality  creation  is  as  eternal  as  God,  and  can  never  be  separate 
from  God.  God  and  the  universe  are  eternally  one.  The  whole  is 
like  the  genesis  of  thought ;  subject  and  object,  infinite  and  finite,  go 
together,  so  to  speak,  necessitate  and  involve  each  other.  Once  more, 
then,  thought  and  being  are  identical.  God  and  nature  are  one,  but 
one  as  subject  and  object,  cause  and  effect.  Hence  Cousin’s  Trinity, 
bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  Hegel’s ;  God  absolute,  and  God 
conditioned,  or  God  in  himself,  and  God  in  the  universe,  and  the  re¬ 
lation  between  them,  producing  unity.  Human  consciousness  has 
“  three  momenta  ”  —  a  reflected  Trinity,  unity,  multiplicity  and  the 
relation  between  them.  So  also,  in  God,  according  to  Cousin,  there 
is  first,  the  absolute  unity  —  then  creation  or  plurality,  and  the  rela¬ 
tion  betw’cen  them.  “  The  unity  of  the  Triplicity,  alone,  is  real ; 
and  at  the  s.ame  time  this  unity  w'ould  utterly  perish,  if  limited  to 
either  of  the  three  elements  wdiich  are  necessary  to  its  existence ; 
they  have  all  the  same  logical  value  and  constitute  one  indecomposa¬ 
ble  unity.  What  is  this  unity  ?  The  divine  intelligence  itself.  Up 
to  this  height,  gentlemen,  does  our  intelligence  upon  the  wings  of 
ideas  —  to  speak  with  Plato  —  elevate  itself.  Here  is  that  thrice 
holy  God,  whom  the  family  of  man  recognises  and  adores,  and  before 
whom  the  octogenary  author  of  the  Systeme  du  Monde,  bowed  and 
uncovered  his  head,  whenever  he  was  named.”' 

Here,  then,  in  clear  daylight,  is  Cousin’s  idealism,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  all  his  protests,  his  pantheism,  not  indeed  the  Tulgar  pan¬ 
theism  which  deifies  only  the  outward  creation,  but  a  pantheism  as 


1  “  Histoire  de  la  Philos.”  (Introduction),  p.  95. 
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decided  as  that  of  Spinoza  and  Hegel.  The  result,  on  the  fairest 
logical  grounds  is  inevitable.  God  at  last  is  the  All,  at  once  finite 
and  infinite,  cause  and  effect,  immensity  and  space,  mind  and  matter, 
divinity  and  humanity,  eternity  and  time.  Hence,  with  a  boldness 
W'hich  is  almost  startling,  he  says :  “  God  is  at  once  true  and  real,  at 
once  substance  and  cause,  always  substance  and  always  cause,  being 
substance  only  just  so  far  as  he  is  cause,  and  cause  only  just  so  far  as 
he  is  substance ;  that  is  to  say,  being  absolute  cause,  one  and  many, 
eternity  and  time,  space  and  number,  essence  and  life,  indivisibility 
and  totality,  principle,  end  and  centre,  at  the  summit  of  being,  and  at 
its  lowest  degree,  infinite  and  finite  together,  triple  in  a  word,  that  is 
to  say,  at  the  same  time,  God,  nature  and  humanity.  Indeed,  if  God 
be  not  everything,  he  is  nothing.”^  Cousin,  indeed,  claims  to  believe 
in  a  personal  God  —  a  being  of  intelligence  and  will ;  but  inconsist¬ 
ently  and  illogically,  provided  his  language  is  to  be  taken  in  its  ordi¬ 
nary  sense.  Protest  against  it  as  he  may,  an  absolute  pantheism, 
which  he  speaks  of  as  “the  bugbear  of  feeble  imaginations”  has 
swept  him  within  its  fathomless  depths. 

The  fact  is.  Cousin,  with  all  his  fine  genius  and  attainments,  is 
caught  in  the  snare  of  a  bewildering  Ontology.  Adopting  the  funda- 
ment.al  error  of  the  identity  of  being  and  thought,  of  reason  and  God, 
and  discarding  the  very  possibility  of  mystery,  he  speculates  as  if  he 
were  in  the  confidence  of  Jehovah,  and  had  assisted  at  the  creation 
of  the  world.  He  makes  no  account  of  the  limited  powers  and  re¬ 
sources  of  man,  none  especially  of  his  imperfect  and  sinful  condition. 
His  system,  therefore,  imposing  and  beautiful  as  it  may  be,  is  con¬ 
structed  upon  the  false  foundations  of  the  German  ontology.  Ilis 
psychology,  in  which  are  many  interesting  details,  is  an  after-thought, 
brought  in  to  buttress  the  falling  fabric,  but  only  lending  it  imaginary 
support.  Embodying  many  fine  details,  and  splendid  historical  criti¬ 
cism,  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  artificial  Eclecticism,  in  other  words, 
a  piece  of  magnificent  patchwork. 

Never  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that  ideas  are  not  facts ;  and  an 
ideal  philosophy,  however  logical  and  imposing,  must  finally  be 
brought  to  the  test  of  reality.  One  theory  after  another  may  be 

1  “Frogmens  Philosophuiues,”  Prefivce.  Quoted  at  p.  120  of  the  “Introduction 
ii  I’Hist.  de  Philos.”  Cousin  claims  to  reject  pantheism,  but  he  explains  it  as 
the  deification  only  of  the  outward  or  material  world.  In  this  respect  his  views 
have  been  greatly  misunderstood.  For,  while  this  pantheism  may  be  rejected, 
and  proofs  upon  proofs  of  the  fact  cited  from  his  works,  he  may  resen’e  his  faith 
for  another  form  of  pantheism,  more  beautiful,  but  equally  false. 
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projected,  like  meteors  on  the  brow  of  night,  and  men  may  stare  and 
shout,  but  the  calm  heavens  roll  on  in  their  silent  majesty,  and  mock 
our  folly  from  afar.  The  fact  is,  the  powers  of  man  are  bounded. 
He  may  descry, — he  may  believe, — he  may  adore,  the  primal  Source 
of  being,  the  absolute  and  infinite  Cause  of  all  that  exists ;  but  he  can¬ 
not  make  it  a  science  or  a  philosophy.  The  attempt  to  do  so  has 
uniformly  failed,  will  forever  fail.  It  plunges  the  mind  into  an  inex¬ 
tricable  labyrinth  of  thought  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  In  this 
boundless  “  antrum,”  or  as  it  were,  illimitable  forest,  philosophy,  like 
Polyphemus  of  old,  has  wildly  wandered,  with  vast  and  gigantic 
powers,  but  struck  with  a  fatal  blindness,  and  rushing  into  inevitable 
destruction. 

On  the  other  hand,  instructed  by  common  sense  and  Divine  Reve¬ 
lation,  as  to  the  necessary  limits  of  the  human  mind,  and  taking 
things  as  they  are,  acting  upon  the  spontaneous  impulses  of  a  purified 
soul,  above  all,  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  most  illiterate  Chris¬ 
tian,  though  a  child,  often  knows  more  of  God,  of  himself,  and  of  the 
universe,  than  the  profoundest  philosopher.  Guided  by  knowledge 
and  love,  conveyed  to  the  world  through  the  mission  of  Christ,  he  is 
made  “  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures,  and  led  beside  the  still  waters,” 
while  the  proud  metaphysician  stumbles  and  perishes  “  on  the  dark 
mountains.”  Hence,  says  Isaac  Barrow,  quoting,  in  combination  sev¬ 
eral  passages  from  Chrysostom,  “  by  virtue  of  faith,  rustic  and  me¬ 
chanic  idiots^  do,  in  true  knowledge,  surpass  the  most  refined  wits, 
and  children  prove  wiser  than  old  philosophers ;  an  idiot  can  tell  us 
that  which  a  learned  infidel  doth  not  know ;  a  child  can  assure  us 
that,  wherein  a  deep  philosopher  is  not  resolved  —  for,  ask  a  boor, 
ask  a  boy  educated  in  our  religion,  who  made  him ;  he  will  tell  you, 
the  Almighty  God  —  wdiich  is  more  than  Aristotle  or  Democritus 
would  have  told.  Demand  of  him,  why  he  was  made ;  he  will  answer 
you,  to  serve  and  glorify  his  Maker  —  and  hardly  would  Pythagoras 
or  Plato  answered  so  wisely.  Examine  him  concerning  his  soul ;  he 
will  aver  that  it  is  immortal,  that  it  shall  undergo  a  judgment  after 
this  life,  that  accordingly  it  shall  abide  in  a  state  of  bliss  or  misery 
everlasting — about  which  points,  neither  Socrates  nor  Seneca  could 
assure  anything.  Inquire  of  him,  how  things  are  upheld,  how  gov¬ 
erned  and  ordered ;  he  presently  will  reply,  by  the  powerful  hand 
and  wise  providence  of  God  —  whereas,  among  philosophers,  one 
would  ascribe  all  events  to  the  current  of  fate,  another  to  the  tidea 


1  Idiotai — common,  ignorant  persons. 
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of  fortune ;  one  to  the  blind  influences  of  the  stars,  another  to  a  con¬ 
fused  jumble  of  atoms.  Pose  him  about  the  main  points  of  morality 
and  duty ;  and  he  will,  in  a  few  words,  better  inform  you  than  Cicero 
or  Epictetus,  than  Aristotle  or  Plutarch,  in  their  large  tracts  or  vol- 
uminous  discourses.”^ 


ARTICLE  III. 

RELIGIOUS  BIBLICAL  INSTRUCTION  AND  PASTORAL 
SUPERVISION  IN  COLLEGES. 

By  C.  E.  Stowe,  D.  D.,  Bowdoin  College. 

Who  can  tell  what  tender  affections,  what  earnest  hopes,  what 
fond  anticipations  are  concentrated  on  a  group  of  young  men  such  as 
is  found  in  all  our  colleges  ?  Could  we  see  the  anxious,  throbbing, 
agonizing  hearts  —  the  father’s  earnestness,  the  mother’s  solicitude, 
the  sister’s  love  —  could  we  make  present  to  ourselves  the  pride  and 
joy  which  are  diffused  through  the  family  circle  by  the  young  stu¬ 
dent’s  success  and  good  reputation  —  or  the  mortification,  distress  and 
bitter  disappointment  which  follow  his  failure  and  shame — we  should 
look  upon  every  member  of  college,  of  whatever  character,  as  an 
object  of  deep  and  permanent  interest. 

Wliatever  he  may  be  in  himself,  he  holds  relations  to  others  which 
invest  him  with  dignity  and  importance.  Let  any  man  watch  the  yearn¬ 
ings  of  his  own  soul  tow'ards  his  own  son,  and  then  let  him  remember 
that  what  his  son  is  to  him,  the  sons  of  other  parents  are  to  them,  and 
he  never  can  despise  any  one  who  is  a  father’s  or  a  mother’s  child. 

Important  as  every  young  man  is  to  his  family  friends,  considered 
in  reference  to  himself,  he  is  still  more  important,  still  more  interest¬ 
ing.  There  is  an  immortal  soul,  destined  to  a  never  ending  existence 
—  and  what  an  existence!  What  capacities  of  enjoyment — what 
susceptibilities  to  suffering  I  What  powers  in  that  one  mind  to  be 
developed  or  crushed  —  to  be  a  source  of  joy  to  the  possessor,  or  of 
misery  unutterable  —  and  that  forever !  And  how  delicate  the  men¬ 
tal  and  moral  structure  !  How  liable  to  injury  1  In  what  imminent 


1  Barrow’s  Works,  Vol.  II.  p.  86,  Edin.  Edition. 
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peril  of  falling  to  ruin  I  If  we  were  intrusted  with  the  carriage  of 
some  fragile  and  priceless  fabric,  like  the  celebrated  Portland  vase^ 
for  example,  and  the  road  was  rough  and  rocky  —  or  if  we  were  to 
transport,  through  stormy  weather  over  an  angry  sea,  some  unique 
product  of  a  Kaphael’s  pencil,  how  careful  should  we  be  —  how  anx¬ 
ious  lest  an  untimely  jolt,  or  a  wandering  drop  of  water,  should  for¬ 
ever  mar  the  precious  deposit.  Yet  how  infinitely  small  is  the  value 
of  all  works  of  human  art,  however  excellent  or  unique,  compared 
with  the  worth  of  the  human  soul,  the  pro<luct  of  an  all-wise  Creator’s 
skill !  It  seems  to  me  the  man  is  mad  who  can  lightly  esteem  any 
human  being,  w  hen  he  once  considers  what  a  human  being  is. 

Our  physical  creation,  magnificent  as  it  is,  w'ould  have  but  little  of 
interest  or  beauty,  Avere  it  not  for  the  intelligent  souls,  in  curiously 
organized  bodies,  which  inhabit  it.  How  infinite  the  variety  of  pleas¬ 
ing  sounds,  and  how  attractive  —  how'  enchanting  the  power  of  music ! 
But,  what  is  sound  ?  what  is  music  ?  Without  an  ear  to  catch  the 
vibrations  of  the  air,  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  sound ;  without 
the  organ  of  hearing,  music  Avould  have  no  existence.  What  is  this 
magnificent  arch  of  the  heavens  above  us,  but  the  combined  action 
of  light  and  vapor  upon  the  eye  ?  And  if  there  were  no  eyes,  there 
would  be  no  sky.  How  beautiful  is  the  rainbow,  as  it  rests  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  cloud !  Yet,  the  eye  is  as  necessary  to  give  existence 
to  the  rainbow',  as  it  is  to  see  it  after  it  is  formed.  How  exquisite 
the  beauties  of  color,  as  seen  in  the  flowering  plant,  or  the  lustrous 
insect ;  but,  without  eyes  to  reflect  the  rays  of  light,  there  would  be 
no  such  thing  as  color.  And  what  are  eyes,  or  ears,  or  nerves,  with¬ 
out  the  intelligent  soul  within,  to  enjoy  the  results  of  their  organi¬ 
zation  and  action?  In  a  very  important  sense,  man  himself  is, 
passively  at  least,  the  creator  of  the  harmony  and  beauty  wdiich  we 
enjoy;  and  wonderful  and  beautiful  as  the  works  of  creation  are, 
man  himself  is  the  most  wonderful,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  —  the 
last  production  of  creative  skill,  and  the  only  one  Avhich  bears  the 
image  of  the  Creator. 

In  Scri[)ture,  the  whole  visible  creation  is  represented  as  being 
formed  with  reference  to  man,  and  as  existing  for  man,  in  a  sense  so 
intimate,  that  all  nature  sympathizes  Avith  his  w'eal  or  Avoe.  When 
man  fell,  nature  herself,  the  earth  and  its  products,  vegetation,  ani¬ 
mals,  all  fell  under  the  curse,  for  his  sake  ;  and  w’hen  the  work  of 
redemption  shall  have  been  completed,  and  man  restored  to  his  origi¬ 
nal  holiness,  by  the  mediation  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  then 
the  creation  itself,  so  long  unAvillingly  subject  to  vanity,  shall  be  de- 
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livered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  and  restored  to  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.  and  there  shall  be  new  heavens  and  a 
new  earth,  wherein  the  righteous  dwell,  Rom.  8: 19-22,  2  Pet.  3: 13. 
For  what  purpose  are  all  the  arrangetnents  of  this  tvorkl  ?  What  is 
the  use  of  anything  on  this  earth  ?  Is  it  not  that  the  world  may  be 
inhabited  by  comfortable,  well-informed,  well-behaved  human  beings  ? 
What  but  this  are  all  the  interests  of  society  —  all  the  use  of  govern¬ 
ments,  of  civilization,  of  learning,  commerce,  manufactures,  the  whole 
social  organization  ?  And  as  the  existence  on  earth  is  so  transient, 
and  the  existence  beyond  the  grave,  eternal,  Avhat  comparatively  is 
worthy  of  a  thought,  except  the  salvation  of  the  undying  soul !  Was 
it  not  for  this  that  the  Son  of  God  for  a  season  left  the  glory  which 
he  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was,  and  dwelt,  and  labored, 
and  suffered,  and  died  on  this  earth  ? 

In  whatever  aspect  we  view  the  subject,  the  moral  and  religious 
improvement  of  the  young  men  gathered  in  our  colleges,  assumes 
the  very  first  place  in  interest  and  importance.  Everywhere  the  re¬ 
ligious  and  moral  training  of  the  educated  young  man  is  important, 
and  in  our  own  country  it  is  more  emphatically  so,  for,  here  men  never 
do  things  by  halves,  but  whatever  they  are,  that  they  are  wholly,  and 
nothing  else.  The  French  or  the  German  young  man,  in  his  uni¬ 
versity  life,  may  be  dissipated  within  certain  limits,  not  much  over¬ 
leap  the  boundaries  which  a  worldly  prudence  prescribes,  and  in  due 
time,  as  matter  of  course,  become  a  staid,  sober,  dignified  citizen. 
But  not  so  with  the  American.  Let  the  young  man  here,  in  his  col¬ 
lege  years,  act  the  inebriate  or  the  profligate,  and  there  is  the  end  of 
him ;  he  is  never  anything  else ;  and  early  death,  and  a  drunkard’s 
grave,  is  the  best  that  his  friends  can  expect  of-  him ;  for  if  his  life 
is  prolonged,  it  will  be  only  the  protraction  of  shame  and  w'oe.  Fre¬ 
quent  are  the  falls  in  our  land,  but  rare,  very  rare,  are  the  recov¬ 
eries.  How  important,  then,  that  there  should  be  direct  and  earnest 
endeavors  for  the  religious  and  moral  culture  of  our  college  students ! 
How  much  is  depending  upon  it,  both  as  it  respects  individual  happi¬ 
ness  and  the  well  being  of  society  at  large !  For  it  is  our  educated 
young  men  who  wall  give  tone  to  society,  and  control  the  destiny  of 
the  generation  in  which  they  live.  The  usual  course  of  college  study, 
however  well  chosen  and  earnestly  pursued,  cannot  meet  the  object ; 
for  mere  intellectual  training,  wuthout  careful  moral  culture,  does  not 
correct  the  evils  of  the  heart ;  on  the  contrary,  in  many  cases  seems 
to  aggravate  them.  The  ever  eloquent  Cicero,  who  had  a  moral 
sense  delicate  and  cultivated  beyond  almost  any  writer  qf  the  Pagan 
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world,  saw  this  great  truth  very  clearly.  In  the  third  book  of  his 
work,  De  Katura  Deorum,  he  introduces  Cotta  arguing  in  the  follow'- 
ing  strain : 

«  Sentit  domus  imius  culusquc,  sontlt  forum,  sentit  curia,  campus,  socii, 
prownciac,  ut  (lucmadmodum  ratione  recte  liat,  sic  rationc  iieccctur.  Alter- 
umque  ct  a  paucis,  ct  raro ;  altcrum  ct  saepc,  et  a  plurimis :  ut  satius  fucrit 
nullam  omnino  nobis  a  Diis  immortalibus  datum  esse  rationcm,  <piam  tanta 
cum  pernieie  datam.  Ut  vinum  aegrotis,  quia  prodest  rai-o,  uocct  sae])issime, 
melius  est  non  adhibero  omnino,  quam  spe  duhiae  salutis  in  apertam  perni- 
ciem  incurrere ;  sic  hand  scio,  an  melius  fuerit,  humano  generi  motum  istum 
cclerein  cogitationis,  acumen,  sollertiain,  (piam  rationcm  vocamus,  quoniam 
pestifcra  sit  multi.s,  admodum  j)aueis  salutaris,  non  dari  omnino,  (piam  tarn 
munifice  ct  tarn  large  dari.  Quae  cniin  liludo,  (piae  avaritia,  (juod  tacinus 
aut  scelus  suscipitur  nisi  concilio  capto,  aut  sine  aniini  motu  ct  cogitationc,  id 
cst,  ratione  pcrticitur  V - Utinam  igitur,  ut  ilia  anus  optat, 

- nc  in  neniore  IMio  sccurilms 

Caesa  cccidissct  aliiegna  ad  terrain  trabes, 

sic  istam  calliditatcm  hominibus  Dii  ne  dedissent !  Qua  pcrpauci  bene  utun- 
tur;  qui  tamen  ipsi  saepc  a  male  utentibus  opprimuntur ;  innumerabiles 
autem  improbe  utuntur ;  ut  donum  hoc  divinum  rationis  et  consilii  ad  frau- 
dem  hominibus,  non  ad  bonitatem  impertitum  esse  videattir.”^ 

The  ordinary  course  of  college  discipline  cannot  meet  the  ease ; 
for  this  is  merely  negative  in  its  character,  directed  only  to  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  disorder,  and  not  intended  or  adapted  to  win  the  confi¬ 
dence,  or  cultivate  the  affections.  There  must  be  something  positive, 
something  to  bring  forward  the  right  as  well  as  suppress  the  wrong  — 
something  which  shall  not  only  prevent  the  outgushing  of  bitter 
waters,  but  shall  sweeten  the  fountain  itself. 

To  effect  this  great  purpose,  the  idea  of  God  must  be  brought  in 
close  and  continuous  contact  with  the  soul.  Vice  is  mean,  grovelling, 
earthly  —  a  degradation  of  the  immortal  spirit,  and  for  the  soul  to 
see  and  feel  its  relationship  to  God  is  its  great  security  against  the 
meanness  of  vice.  The  w’hole  creation  around  us  should  be  our  tem¬ 
ple,  and  every  emotion  of  the  mind  an  act  of  worship,  if  the  heart 
would  Ije  secure  from  the  assaults  of  the  tempter.  Let  the  young 
man  learn  to  regard  all  that  he  sees  as  the  workmanship  of  God ;  let 
him  learn  to  admire  the  wonderful  resources  of  the  Divine  mind,  as 
developed  in  the  objects  of  creation,  which  meet  him  at  every  turn  ; 
let  him  become  co)iscious  of  the  continued  presence  and  operation  of 
that  Great  Power,  which 


^  De  Natura  Dcor.  III.  28-31  or  70-76,  Opera  cd.  Orelli  IV.  ii.  113-1 1.'?. 
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“  Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 

Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees. 

Lives  throu<>h  all  life,  extends  thronj^h  all  extent, 

Spreads  undivided,  oi)erateS'Unspent 

let  him  become  habituated  to  the  great  trutlis  taught  by  Natural  Re¬ 
ligion  ;  —  let  these  become  a  part  of  the  daily  aliment  of  his  mind, 
and  gi-ow  up  into  its  permanent  substance  —  and  can  low,  earthly, 
grovelling  vice  take  hold  of  him  ?  Not  that  the  mere  knowledge  of 
nature  can  remove  him  from  temptation,  but  the  habit  of  contemplat¬ 
ing  nature  in  connection  with  the  God  of  nature,  the  habit  of  com¬ 
muning  with  God  wlienever  one  studies  nature  — this  it  is  which 
elevates  tlie  soul  and  raises  it  above  tlie  grosser  forms  of  earthliness. 
If  Natural  Ilcdigion  by  itself  cannot  regenerate  and  sanctify,  as  we 
admit  in  general  it  cannot,  it  would  seem  that  it  might  at  least  secure 
one  against  intemperance  and  licentiousness,  and  low',  vulgar,  filthy 
wickedness  —  and  these  are  the  forms  of  sin  which  most  usually  ruin 
our  youth  for  this  world. 

Learning  without  God  makes  but  a  distorted  mind  —  a  soul  for 
W'hich  God’s  dominions  have  no  appropriate  or  safe  place.  Then 
should  not  God,  and  a  knowdedge  of  God,  have  a  place,  and  a  recog¬ 
nized,  important,  w'ell-understood  j)lace  in  every  college  ?  To  avoid 
the  evil  of  sectarianism,  must  w  e  fall  into  the  still  greater  evil  of 
atheism  ?  To  prevent  our  young  men  being  bigots,  shall  we  allow 
them  to  be  infidels  ?  To  give  them  large  and  liberal  minds  on  reli¬ 
gious  matters  (?)  is  it  necessary,  is  it  worth  the  while,  will  it  requite 
the  cost,  to  let  them  grow  up  under  the  influence  of  sensual  youthful 
passion,  w’ithout  any  of  the  counteracting  influences  of  religion  to  re¬ 
strain  and  control  ?  Ho,  a  third  time  No ! ! 

We  have  a  power  altogether  above  and  beyond  that  of  Natural 
Religion  —  we  have  Revealed  Religion,  that  life  and  immortality 
which  are  brought  to  light  in  the  gospel  —  and  this  is  and  must  be  our 
great  reliance,  and  here  we  have  a  sure  and  certain  hope ;  and  let  us 
not  be  so  foolish  as  to  refuse  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  pow  er. 

Wherewith  shall  a  young  man  cleanse  his  tcay  ?  Jly  taking  heed 
thereto,  according  to  thy  word.  Ps.  119:  9. 

The  power  of  the  word  of  God  must  be  our  reliance  for  controlling 
the  minds  of  our  young  men,  and  guiding  them  in  paths  of  purity, 
usefulness  and  peace.  The  days  of  mere  human  authority  are  past, 
forms  and  modes  once  venerated  have  lost  their  influence,  and  the 
requirement  to  submit  to  any  routine,  solely  on  the  ground  that  it  has 
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been  long  submitted  to,  excites  ridicule  and  aversion,  rather  than 
reverence  and  obedience. 

We  must  have  the  word  of  God,  and  that  word  must  commend 
itself  to  the  unprejudiced  mind  by  its  own  intrinsic  merit ;  it  must 
have  within  itself  a  persuasive  power;  it  must  meet  the  natural 
yearnings  and  spontaneities  of  the  soul.  Mere  objective  authority, 
even  though  it  were  the  authority  of  God  himself,  would  scarcely  be 
submitted  to  in  this  generation  of  self-reliance  and  self-esteem.  The 
objective  must  commend  itself  to  the  subyective^  or  there  will  be  con¬ 
tinuous  revolting.  They  who  are  striving  to  hold  men  by  mere  eccle¬ 
siastical  authority  and  church  tradition,  to  restrain  them  by  the  force 
of  antiquated  customs  and  veneration  for  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of 
their  ancestors,  have  most  painful  experience  of  this  truth.  They 
have  more  than  both  hands  full  of  work ;  no  sooner  do  they  stop  one 
leak-hole  than  a  dozen  others  burst  forth ;  the  whole  fabric  is  already 
half  dissolved ;  and  they  find  themselves  in  the  condition  of  the  fifty 
daughters  of  Danaus  who  were  condemned  to  the  task  of  carrying 
water  in  sieves. 

In  this  matter  of  revealed  religion,  there  must  be  authority,  and 
authority  implicitly  submitted  to,  or  the  benefits  of  revealed  religion 
cannot  be  realized.  The  most  important  topics  of  which  revelation 
treats,  are  topics  of  which  w’e  know  absolutely  nothing,  of  which  w  e 
have  no  means  of  knowing  anything,  except  on  the  authority  of  the 
Revealer.  The  origin  and  the  early  history  of  our  race ;  the  origin 
of  sin  and  evil ;  the  way  of  redemption ;  the  retributions  of  eternity ; 
the  nature  of  the  spiritual  w'orld  and  the  employments  of  the  soul 
there;  the  nature,  the  number,  and  the  condition  of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  spiritual  world ;  these  and  hundreds  of  other  sub¬ 
jects  of  a  similar  kind,  and  of  the  deepest  interest,  are  utterly  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  our  natural  means  of  information ;  we  have  not  the 
means  of  forming  even  a  probable  conjecture  concerning  them,  and 
unless  we  have  a  positive,  objective  revelation,  we  are  wholly  in  the 
dark  in  regard  to  them.  Concerning  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  spiritual  world,  for  example,  or  even  whether  there  be  any 
such  inhabitants,  or  any  such  world  —  how  can  we  know  anything 
except  by  positive  revelation  from  above  ?  We  have  never  been  in 
the  spiritual  world  to  learn  anything  there  of  our  own  knowdedge ; 
we  have  never  seen  any  one  who  has  been  there,  that  we  might  learn 
directly  from  him ;  and  none  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  that  world 
have  ever  dwelt  with  us,  to  tell  us  what  they  know  of  those  unseen 
regions.  I  know  there  have  been  pretended  voyages  to  the  spiritual 
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world,  even  in  our  own  time,  and  every  age  ba?  been  visited  by  ghosts 
and  ap[)aritions  in  numbers  greater  or  less ;  but  tbe  cbaracter  and 
conduct  and  doings  of  these  pretended  visitants,  bas,  for  the  most 
part,  been  so  uniformly  and  so  monotonoiisly  silly  —  so  exactly  in  the 
same  strain  and  yet  so  abjectless  and  jejune,  that  we  are  compelled 
to  think,  if  these  are  tbe  spirits  of  tbe  departed  from  this  earth  cer- 
taitdy  in  dying  they  must  have  lost  what  little  of  common  sense  they 
ever  possessed ;  or  on  tbe  supposition  that  they  are  tbe  original  in¬ 
habitants  of  tbe  world  of  s))irits,  we  must  feel  towards  them,  after 
they  have  made  such  exhibitions  of  themselves,  much  as  tbe  simple- 
minded  Trineulo  felt  towards  tbe  awfully  dreaded  Caliban,  when  he 
beard  him  begin  to  talk  and  found  him  ready  to  fall  down  and  wor¬ 
ship  tbe  drunken  sailor  Stepbano,  for  giving  him  intoxicating  drink: 

“  By  this  good  light,  be  is  a  very  shallow  monster  —  I  afeard  of  him  J 
—  a  very  Aveak  monster  —  a  most  poor,  credulous  monster  —  I  could 
rtnd  in  my  heart  to  beat  him,  but  that  the  poor  monster’s  in  drink  — 

I  shall  laugh  myself  to  death  at  this  puppy-beaded  monster  —  a  most 
scurvy,  ridiculous  monster.”  Examine  all  tbe  histories  of  these  ghost 
doings  from  tbe  middle  ages  down  through  Cotton  Mather  and  Justinus 
Kernel*  to  tbe  spiritual  rappings  and  tbe  ghostly  riotings  of  our  times, 
and  they  all  have  tbe  same  uniform  character  of  petty  annoyance  and 
pertinacious  silliness ;  so  that,  boivever  formidable  they  might  appear 
at  lirst,  we  cannot  in  tbe  end  avoid  coming  to  tbe  same  conclusion  in 
regard  to  them  that  Trineulo  did  in  I’egard  to  Caliban,  that  they  are 
very  shallow,  weak,  poor,  scurvy,  puppy -beaded,  ridiculous  monsters. 
If  these  are  actual  specimens  of  tbe  spiritual  world,  then  the  fables 
of  Homer  and  Virgil  are  far  [ireferable  to  tbe  reality ;  and  this  ivorld, 
imperfect  and  bard  as  it  is,  is  altogether  tbe  most  respectable  part  of 
God’s  dominions.  And  yet  bow  many,  who  regard  tbe  revelations  of 
tbe  Bible  with  cold  distrust  and  decided  incredulity,  receive  with 
almost  implicit  confidence  these  ridiculous  manifestations !  So  it  often 
is,  they  who  reject  the  truth  with  all  evidence  in  its  favor,  embrace 
tbe  grossest  impostures  with  all  evidence  against  them.  So  tbe  Jews 
rejected  Jesus  Christ  and  received  Bar  Chochba  as  their  Messiah ;  and 
we  read  in  Scripture  of  those,  upon  w'bom,  because  they  received  not 
the  love  of  the  truth  that  they  might  be  saved,  God  sent  strong  delusions 
that  they  should  believe  a  lie,  that  they  all  might  be  damned  who  believed 
not  the  truth  but  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness.  2  Thess.  2: 10 — 12. 

In  the  Bible  only  do  w’e  find  information  respecting  the  spiritual 
w’orld,  of  such  kind  and  given  in  such  a  way  as  to  deserve  respect  and 
confidence.  This  is  our  only  guide.  On  this  and  all  kindred  topics, 
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the  Bible  is  the  only  chart  of  a  coast  otherwise  wholly  unknown ;  and 
yet  a  coast  along  which  we  must  sail  during  the  most  interesting,  the 
most  critical  part  of  our  voyage.  We  may  judge  something  of  an 
unknown  coast  by  the  form  and  structure  of  the  head-lands,  the  shape 
and  flow  of  the  waves,  the  change  and  run  of  the  tides,  etc.,  yet,  from 
all  these  and  other  such  sources  very  little  indeed  can  be  known ; 
and  a  blind  piece  of  work  it  certainly  would  be,  arbitrarily,  here  and 
there,  as  caprice  and  pride  might  dictate,  to  throw  aside  the  chart  and 
sail  by  conjecture.  Yet  this  is  the  way  in  which  many  deal  with  the 
Bible,  and  thus  put  in  jeopardy  the  eternal  interests  of  their  future 
existence. 

The  Bible  claims  to  be  absolute  and  final  authority  on  all  spiritual 
matters ;  .and  from  the  very  nature  of  the  ease,  if  it  is  not  this,  it  is 
nothing,  .and  worthy  of  no  reliance.  If  it  be  not  authority  absolute 
and  final,  we  have  no  means  whatever  of  correcting  its  mistakes,  of 
separating  the  true  from  the  false  —  and  having  found  it  to  be,  in  the 
most  important  partieidar,  a  false  witni'ss  for  itself,  we  can  no  longer 
know  from  itself  what  is  worthy  of  belief  and  what  is  not.  It  is  like 
employing  a  guide  in  a  strange  and  difficult  country,  who  pretends  to 
know  the  whole  way  perfectly;  but  we  scarcely  enter  on  our  journey, 
before  we  discover  that  with  some  very  important  parts  of  the  road 
he  is  as  little  acquainted  as  we  are.  IIoav  much  security  should  we 
feel  with  such  a  guide  for  the  remainder  of  our  travels  ? 

It  would  be  obviously  impossible,  in  the  limits  assigned  to  us 
here,  to  go  into  a  full  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration.  We 
must  confine  ourselves  to  one  point,  namely,  the  authority  of  Christ 
as  a  divine  teacher,  which  few  at  this  day  seem  vvilling  openly  to 
deny.  Yet  if  we  admit  Ilis  authority,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  the  authority  of  the  Bible  as  a  revelation  from  God  is  establish¬ 
ed  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt. 

Christ  claimed  for  himself  full  authority,  as  a  teacher  commissioned 
and  qualified  by  God,  to  give  instruction  infallibly  true,  and  of  para¬ 
mount  authority  on  all  spiritual  m.atters. 

Matt,  il:  29,  30.  John  5:  20  —  24,  39  —  43.  8:  42  —  49.  18: 39. 
The  same  authority  which  he  claimed  for  himself,  he  ascribes  most 
fully  to  the  prophets  and  writers  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  even 
rests,  in  a  most  important  sense,  the  validity  of  his  own  claims,  on 
the  fact,  that  in  his  person  the  Old  Testament  scriptures  were  fulfil¬ 
led. 

Matt.  26: 24—31.  Luke  22:  39.  24:  25  —  29.  44—46.  (Compare 
1  Cor.  9:  8  — 10.  10:  1  —  11.  2  Tim.  3: 14  —  17.  2  Pet.  1: 19—21, 
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for  the  estimate  in  which  the  apostles  held  the  scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament,  as  they  were  taught  to  hold  them  by  the  Lord.  Luke  24: 32 
—  46.  Also  the  whole  epistles  to  the  Romans,  Galatians,  Hebrews.) 

He  promised  also,  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  to  endue  his  apos¬ 
tles  and  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  same  authority 
which  he  himself  possessed. 

John  19:  18.  20:  21.  Matt.  28:  19.  10:  19,  20.  Luke  12:  11, 12. 
24:  49.  Matt.  16:  19.  18:  18. 

He  even  engaged  to  reveal  to  them,  by  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  truths,  beyond  those  which  he  had  ever  taught  personally. 

John  16:  9,  12,  13,  14.  14:  25,  26. 

And  this  authority  was  understood  to  extend  to  their  written,  as 
well  as  their  oral  instructions,  as  is  demanded  of  course  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  case. 

Acts  15:  20.  2  Thess.  2:  15.  Ephes.  3:  2,  3.  2  Pet.  3:  15,  16. 

And  he  confirmed  all  these  claims  by  such  mighty  works  as  no  man 
could  do  except  God  were  with  him. 

John  .3:  2.  Matt.  11:  2  — 6.  John  5:  36.  14:  10, 11.  15:  29. 

And  those  for  whom  he  made  these  claims,  made  the  same  claims 
for  themselves. 

1  Cor.  2:  10  —  13.  Gal.  1:  11,  12  15  —  19.  2  Pet.  3:  15,  16. 

And  they  performed  the  same  mighty  works  in  confirmation  of 
their  claims. 

Mark  16: 15  —  20.  Acts  5:  12,  15,  16.  8:  5  — 8.  19;  11,  12. 

And  forasmuch  as  their  claims  might  be  more  liable  to  be  disputed 
than  his,  Christ  promised  to  them  a  still  stronger  external  attestation, 
even  greater  works  than  he  himself  had  performed. 

.John  14: 12.  Acts  5:  15..  19:  12. 

This  promise  of  Christ,  however,  whatever  reference  it  may  be 
supposed  to  have  to  the  manner  of  performing  some  miracles  (as 
above  cited),  undoubtedly  refers  mainly,  perhaps  exclusively,  to  the 
great  spiritual  results  of  the  teachings  of  the  apostles,  the  foundation 
of  the  Christian  church,  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  etc. — an 
attestation  which  continues  with  unabated,  nay  with  augmenting  force, 
to  the  present  time. 

The  authority  of  the  whole  Bible  is  thus  affirmed  by  the  personal 
and  oft-repeated  testimony  of  Christ ;  and  if  it  be  not  authority,  Jesus 
himself  is  found  a  false  witness,  and  unworthy  of  credit  on  any  sub¬ 
ject.  If  we  know  that  in  one  instance  he  taught  wrong,  how  can  we 
know,  on  his  own  authority,  that  in  any  instance  he  teaches  right  ? 

Of  course  we  do  not  expect  that  anybody  will,  in  these  days,  take 
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anything  on  trust,  at  least  anything  good.  Whatever  authority  is 
gained  for  the  Bible,  we  expect  to  work  for  it.  All  we  ask,  as  the 
basis  of  our  operations,  is,  a  reasonable  degree  of  intelligence  and 
candor.  The  mind  must  be  trained  to  see  the  grounds  on  which  the 
flaitn  of  Scripture  rests,  to  recognize  these  claims  and  submit  to  them. 
The  age  is  full  of  scepticism,  of  evasions,  of  nullifications  of  the 
Divine  authority.  Doubts  are  started  as  to  particular  texts,  as  to 
certain  books,  the  whole  Old  Testament,  a  large  portion  of  the  New  ; 
certain  statements  and  certain  doctrines  are  objected  to  as  unworthy 
of  God ;  or,  to  get  rid  of  disagreeable  truths,  the  whole  Bible,  by 
means  of  forced  interpretations,  is  politely  bowed  out  of  society ;  and 
the  last  method  is  frequently  resorted  to  by  the  most  rigid  dogmati- 
zers,  as  well  as  the  loosest  libertines  in  theology.  Men  are  willing 
that  the  Bible  should  give  them  a  lift  now  and  then,  but  only  so  far 
and  in  such  direction  as  they  please.  The  influence  of  so  great  and 
good  a  man  as  Neander,  falls  in  with  these  corrupt  tendencies  of  the 
age,  encourages  and  increases  them ;  and  his  example  and  his  teach¬ 
ings,  in  this  respect,  become  far  more  pernicious  than  they  could  have 
been,  had  he  been  less  excellent,  less  learned,  less  sincerely  and  de¬ 
votedly  a  Christian.  He  himself  seemed  fully  conscious  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  to  be  apprehended  from  this  source ;  and  scarcely  made  a  secret 
of  his  regret  that  his  Life  of  Christ  was  about  to  be  translated  and 
published  in  America.  He  seemed  to  think  (and  justly,  I  suppose) 
that  our  young  men  would  be  rather  better  off  without  it  than  with 
it;  though  it  might  do  good  in  Germany,  where  men  were  already 
so  far  from  the  Bible,  and  have  a  tendency  to  bring  them  back  towards 
it;  yet,  in  America  it  would  be  found,  he  feared,  to  be  beneath  the 
prevailing  standard,  and  would  therefore  lower  the  tone  of  reverence 
and  submission  to  the  Divine  authority,  rather  than  elevate  it.  Such 
apprehensions  are  seen  everywhere  peeping  out  from  his  letter  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  American  edition  of  his  work.  The  good  man !  the 
corrupt  atmosphere  in  which  he  had  always  lived,  had  touched  the 
conclusions  of  his  understanding  more  than  the  feelings  of  his  heart. 

Here  the  great  moral  battle  of  the  age  is  to  be  fought  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  :  Has  the  Scripture/  any  binding  authority  ?  Are  its  teachings 
of  any  weight  to  us,  except  so  far  as  we  can  approvingly  reproduce 
the  same  ideas  in  our  own  minds  ?  In  other  words,  is  revelation  ob¬ 
jective^  or  is  it  merely  subjective  ?  Does  God  reveal  himself  to  man,' 
or  is  man  himself  the  only  revealer  of  God  ?  Most  fully  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  do  we  take  the  ground  of  the  binding  authority,  of  the  ohjec- 
tiveness  of  revelation.  Most  decidedly  do  we  believe  that  God  speaks 
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in  the  Bible,  and  with  a  clearness  of  utterance  altogether  beyond 
that  which  we  can  find  in  our  own  consciousness,  or  in  the  works  of 
creation  around  us  —  and  therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  men  to  hear 
to  believe,  and  to  obey.  The  Bible  itself  is  the  revelation,  and  not 
merely  the  record  of  a  revelation. 

Now,  with  these  premises  to  start  from,  what  is  the  only  proper 
and  safe  method  of  dealing  with  this  matter  ?  By  the  appropriate 
methods,  by  strict,  laborious,  faithful,  liistorical  and  critical  research, 
we  must  ascertain  what  books  were  recognized  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles  as  of  divine  authority  ;  then  in  like  manner  must  we  ascer¬ 
tain  the  condition  of  tliese  books  as  to  integrity  and  incorruptness; 
and,  finally,  having  thus  made  ourselves  sure  of  the  Avords,  we  must 
learn  the  meaning  of  tlie  words  just  as  w'e  learn  the  meaning  of  the 
words  of  any  other  book  —  only,  never  forgetting  that  tlie  Holy 
Ghost,  which  inspired  the  w  riters  of  the  sacred  volume,  is  also  needed 
and  promised  to  aid  the  readers  of  it  —  and  here  our  responsibility 
ends.  The  meaning  being  ascertained,  all  w'e  have  to  do  is,  to  take 
the  meaning  just  as  it  is  given,  to  yield  at  once  unconditional,  unques¬ 
tioning  submission  to  the  divine  authority,  without  any  reservation  or 
cqiiivocation.  Now,  here  is  a  resting  place,  and  our  only  resting 
place.  Here  w’C  have  a  firm  foundation  which  can  never  be  moved; 
and  this  is  the  position,  atid  the  only  position  exactly  adapted  to  the 
human  mind  —  which  fully  meets  its  capacities  and  emotions,  its  oft 
recurring  fears,  and  its  conscious  w'caknesses.  A  felloAV  man  may 
tell  me  Avhat  he  pleases  about  wdiat  is  perfectly  plain  to  his  reason, 
and  what  he  know's  by  his  own  consciousness ;  my  reason  and  my 
consciousness  are  as  good  for  me  as  his  are  for  liim  (at  least,  good  or 
bad,  they  are  all  that  I  liaA’^e,  and  I  must  use  them  for  wmnt  of  bet¬ 
ter  ;)  but  Avhen  God  speaks  to  me,  then  I  know',  tlien  I  can  believe, 
then  I  can  safely  submit.  In  short,  the  enlightened  Christian  must 
put  the  Bible  and  its  authority,  just  where  the  blinded  papist  puts 
the  church  and  its  authority.  The  w'ant  Avhich  drives  the  papist  to 
the  church  is  a  real  one,  a  want  inseparable  from  human  nature  in 
its  present  state ;  but  he  goes  to  the  wrong  place  to  find  a  supply  for 
it.  Let  the  Christian  go  to  the  right  place. 

And  it  is  wonderful  how  Divine  providence,  in  these  days,  is  open¬ 
ing  the  resources  for  ascertaining  the  integrity  and  incorruptness 
of  the  Bible,  beyond  what  has  been  done  in  any  former  age. 

The  monumental  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  keeping  pace  with  the 
Bible  history  from  the  age  of  Abraham,  to  the  time  of  the  latest 
Jewish  kings ;  the  mysterious  arrow-headed  characters  on  the  archi- 
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tectural  remains  of  the  ancient  Persian  empire,  involving  the  Bible 
narrative  from  the  destruction  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  to  the  very 
close  of  the  Old  Testament  canon  —  have  both  been  deciphered  and 
read  during  our  own  generation,  and  with  the  most  wonderful  and 
<rratifying  results.  And  even  now,  the  long  buried  monuments  of  the 
old  Assyrian  empire,  of  which  almost  nothing  had  before  been  known, 
wliicli,  like  a  restless  ghost,  has  only  occasionally  appeared  on  the 
field  of  history,  and  then  instantly  vanished ;  but  which  yet  is  inti¬ 
mately  interwoven  with  the  Bible  history,  from  the  very  commence¬ 
ment  of  historic  narrative  in  tlie  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  quite  down 
to  the  minor  prophet,  Nahum,  a  period  of  not  less  than  1500  years, 
— the  chroniclers,  I  say,  of  this  old  monarcliy,  are  now  emerging  from 
their  3000  years’  burial  under  ground,  talking  in  their  strange  old 
half  Hebrew  tongue,  and  telling  us  important  passages  of  their  event¬ 
ful  story,  which  modern  linguistic  skill  has  already  begun  successfully 
to  interpret.^  Who  can  fail  to  sec,  that  as  man  becomes  sceptical 
and  unbelieving,  God  too  takes  care  to  turn  his  scepticism  and  unbe¬ 
lief  to  shame  ? 

But  here  we  are  met  with  an  objection.  How  are  the  people  to 
make  these  learned  and  laborious  investigations  ?  How  are  they  to 
know  Avhat  is  the  word  of  God,  and  whether  we  have  it  entire  and 
incorrupt  ? 

The  people  at  large  are  not  to  make  these  investigations.  It  is 
impossible  that  they  should  make  them.  They  have  neither  the  time, 
nor  the  opportunity,  nor  the  capacity  to  do  it ;  and  God  neither  re¬ 
quires  nor  expects  it  of  them.  And  therefore  he  has  not  given  the 
Word  alone  —  but  the  Word  in  connection  with  the  unperishing 
Church  and  the  living  Ministry — that  Church  which  will  never  cease 
till  Christ  again  appears  to  reestablish  forever  his  authority  over 
man,  and  that  Ministry  which  is  to  be  Christ’s  Ambassador  and 
Christ’s  Interpreter  on  earth,  till  his  gi’eat  and  final  advent. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  ministry  to  make  these  investigations  — 
to  ascertain  these  points  —  to  be  the  divinely  authorized  teachers  in 
regard  to  them  —  to  be  the  mouth  of  God  to  the  people.  If  the 
people  will  have  a  ministry  incapable  of  making  these  investigations, 
or  unwillingly  to  attend  to  them  —  a  ministry  incompetent,  unfaith¬ 
ful,  or  dishonest,  the  reponsibility  is  their  own,  and  they  must  bear 
the  loss. 

There  have  always,  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time,  been 
teachers  incompetent  and  false ;  men  in  all  ages  have  been  misled  and 


1  How  much  is  to  come  of  this,  time  only  can  show. 
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ruined  by  them ;  the  prophecies,  the  gospels,  the  epistles  abound  with 
warnings  against  them.  Still,  the  living,  teaching  ministry  is  an  es¬ 
sential,  integral  part  of  the  Divine  economy,  an  indisputable  link  in 
the  chain  of  salvation ;  and  the  Bible  for  the  people,  without  the 
ministry,  is  quite  as  far  from  God’s  plan,  as  the  ministry  without  the 
Bible  for  the  people  —  which  last  is  the  pernicious,  corrupting,  mis¬ 
chief-making  error  of  the  Romish  church.  The  ministry  must  teach, 
and  teach,  too,  wdth  authority ;  and  the  people  must  be  taught.  The 
people,  in  order  to  be  taught,  must  be  teachable ;  and  the  minister, 
in  order  to  teach,  must  first  himself  learn  ;  and  then,  according  to  the 
apostolic  injunction,  he  must  let  no  man  despise  him. 

A  good  man,  pleading  a  good  cause,  has  an  influence  which  no  bad 
man  can  have ;  his  words  have  an  authority  which  the  words  of  no 
bad  man  ever  can  have.  People  who  have  neither  learning  nor 
acuteness  enough  to  detect  a  false  statement  or  sophistical  argument, 
yet,  if  their  hearts  are  in  sympathy  with  the  good  and  true,  are  very 
quick  io  feel  the  difference  between  a  false  teacher  and  a  true  one— 
and  these,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  moral  instincts  of  the  regenerate, 
are  often  appealed  to  by  the  sacred  writers  in  reference  to  this  very 
point  of  distinguishing  the  true  teacher  from  the  false. 

There  is  something  in  divine  truth,  worthily  exhibited,  which 
awakens  a  response  in  every  human  heart,  not  utterly  given  over  to 
earthliness  and  degradation.  Independently  of  all  argument,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  all  views  of  utility,  of  all  reachings  forth  for  happiness, 
a  divine  truth  fitly  presented  will  force  a  throb  in  the  soul  as  surely 
as  a  pulsation  in  the  atmosphere  will  produce  a  sound  in  the  air. 

There  is  no  need  of  argument  —  the  thing  comes  of  itself —  and  our 
strongest,  most  abiding,  most  useful  convictions,  are  often  those  which 
spring  directly  from  the  heart,  without  any  conscious  exertion  of  the 
discursive  faculty.  Says  an  eccentric  but  brilliant  writer :  “He  who 
denies  the  existence  of  God  is  certainly  a  fool.  He  who  thinks  it 
alway.j  necessary  to  demonstrate  his  existence  by  argument,  is  a  still 
greater  fool.”  In  the  same  strain  writes  Matthias  Claudius :  “  No 
one  can  with  truth  reproach  me  for  being  a  philosopher ;  yet  I  never 
go  through  the  woods  without  having  it  whispered  within  me.  Who 
made  these  trees  grow  so  beautifully  ?  and  then  softly  and  as  if  from 
a  great  distance,  comes  to  me,  as  it  were  the  voice  of  a  great  Un¬ 
known.  I’ll  bet  you,  I  am  then  thinking  of  God,  with  such  joyous 
reverence  do  I  tremble  while  I  am  thinking.” 

There  is,  at  the  present  time,  peculiar  need  of  thorough  Biblical 
instruction  in  all  our  colleges.  The  wants  of  the  age  on  this  subject 
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are  imperative ;  the  evil  to  be  counteracted  is  wide-spread,  insidious 
and  most  destructive.  There  are  many  who  receive  the  Bible,  on 
the  whole,  as  a  divine  revelation,  who  regard  Jesus  Christ,  especially, 
as  a  teaclier  sent  from  God,  who  would  be  shocked  to  be  spoken  of  as 
infidels,  and  most  of  all,  to  be  regarded  as  the  enemies  or  tlie  rejecters 
of  Christ  — '  w  ho  yet,  practically,  give  to  the  Bible  very  little  author- 
itv,  consider  much  of  it  as  antiejuated  and  even  obsolete,  and  doubt 
whether  the  writers  of  it  had  an  inspiration  different  in  kind  from 
that  which  other  men  have  had,  though  perhaps  in  some  respects 
higher  in  degree.  This  is  an  error  particularly  pervading  the  edu¬ 
cated  and  active  young  men  of  the  present  generation  throughout  the 
world;  and  is  one  of  the  offshoots  of  a  pernicious  philosophy,  which 
does  not  recognize  the  existence  of  a  personal,  self-conscious  Deity, 
but  regards  the  human  mind  as  the  only  rej)resentative  of  the  divine, 
and  the  creation  of  the  human  soul  as  the  only  act  by  which  the 
Creator  can  become  conscious  to  himself  of  his  own  existence.  Of 
course,  individual  immortality  is  also  denied,  and  the  whole  history 
of  intellectual  existence  is  nothing  but  an  eternal  emanation  from 
and  re-absorption  into  the  in  itself  unconscious  divine  essence.  This 
philosophy,  like  a  miasmatic  atmosphere,  corrupts  many  who  do  not 
know  of  its  existence,  and  undermines  the  w  hole  authority  of  revela¬ 
tion  with  not  a  few  w  ho  imagine  themselves  firm  believers  in  revealed 
religion.  Nowhere  is  this  philosophy  of  negation  and  destruction 
working  more  mischief  than  among  the  young  men  of  our  colleges ; 
and  if  prompt,  efficient  and  appropriate  measures  are  not  speedily 
taken  to  counteract  it,  we  shall  soon  have  all  our  learned  professions, 
not  excepting  even  the  clerical,  controlled  by  subtle  pantheists,  who 
will  insidiously  profess  all  reverence  for  the  Bible,  pay  the  tribute  of 
a  simulated  respect  to  piety,  and  perpetually  use  with  all  seriousness 
and  gravity  the  technical  phrases  of  the  most  orthodox  theology, 
entirely  emptied  of  their  original  meaning,  and  made  simply  the 
hieroglyphics  of  an  atheistic  mystery. 

From  such  a  consummation,  already  realized  in  some  portions  of 
the  old  w  orld,  may  the  good  Lord  forever  deliver  this  land  of  the 
Puritans ! 

In  some  subsequent  number  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  we  shall  show 
what  this  philosophy  has  already  done  and  is  now  doing  with  the 
toost  sacred  portions  of  the  Christian  revelation. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PASTORAL  EPISTLES. 

By  B.  B.  Edwards,  I‘rofessor  at  Andover. 

It  is  a  gratifying  fact,  tliut  amidst  tlie  prevalent  scepticism  in 
Germany,  the  Scriptures  have  found  able  defenders.  If  the  authen¬ 
ticity  and  integrity  of  the  sacred  books  have  been  assailed  with  great 
pertinacity  and  acuteness,  they  have  also  been  vindicated  with  signal 
ability  and  success.  Talent  has  been  matched  with  equal  talent; 
learning  has  been  confronted  with  still  ampler  knowledge.  In  the 
benignant  providence  of  God,  the  counti’y  which  has  supplied  the 
poison  has  furnished  the  antidote. 

Hut  however  important  the  defence  of  the  Bible  may  be  in  Ger¬ 
many  itself,  it  is  thought  by  some  to  be  a  superfluous  task  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  this  country.  Why  should  English  and  American 
scholars  trouble  themselves  wdth  the  Teutonic  scepticism?  Why 
should  our  periodical  publications  lay  before  their  readers  the  results 
of  inquiries  w'hich  Would  never  else  be  entered  uj)on,  the  solution  of 
doubts  which  would  never  else  be  started  ?  A  sufficient  answer  is, 
that  the  scepticism  is  not  confined,  and  cannot  be,  to  the  continent  of 
Europe  any  more  than  English  or  French  infidelity  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  could  be  confined  to  London  and  Paris.  Error  flies  on  the 
wings  of  every  wind.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  an  embargo  upon  it  in 
any  country  of  Christendom.  It  will  meet  and  battle  with  truth  on 
every  field.  Papal  and  neologiccd  dogmas  cannot  be  imprisoned  in 
the  countries  of  their  birth.  Our  candidates  and  ministers  would  do 
well  to  resort  to  the  great  Protestant  armories  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  and  be  {)repared  on  all  points  to  meet  the 
Bellarmins  and  Bossuets  of  the  present  day.  Alike  necessary  will  it 
be  to  encounter  the  so[)histries  of  the  “  higher  criticism,”  which  has 
had  its  congenial  soil  in  Germany.  The  emigration  to  this  country 
from  the  German  States  is  very  large,  and  w’ill  occasion,  no  doubt, 
the  influx  of  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  learned  rationalism.  The 
new  States  will  be  particularly  obnoxious  to  this  evil.  To  encounter 
it  successfully,  truth  must  have  her  numerous  and  w^ell-trained  cham¬ 
pions.  Besides,  the  mischief  is  widely  propagated  through  the 
written  page.  It  is  stated,  on  high  authority,  that  well  prepared 
translations  of  Strauss’s  “cunningly  devised”  w'ork  on  the  Gospels, 
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is  largely  circulated  and  read  in  England,  in  the  form  of  tracts.  It 
may  soon  be  found  that  the  elaborate  work  of  Dr.  Davidson  on  the 
New  Testament,  in  which  he  has  refuted  (as  some  suggest  unneces¬ 
sarily)  so  many  errors  of  the  Strauss  and  Tubingen  schools  was  pub¬ 
lished  none  too  early. 

Another  answer  would  be  that  in  discussing  and  overthrowing  an 
error,  valuable  truths  are  elicited.  The  collision  casts  new  light  on 
some  important  doctrine.  Fresh  and  interesting  aspects  of  a  subject 
are  presented,  which  might  have  remained,  in  the  ordinary  and  peace¬ 
ful  study,  forever  unknown.  The  strength  of  a  beam  is  not  known 
till  it  is  tested  by  a  heavy  weight.  Truth  is  not  seen  to  be  invincible 
till  it  has  come  out  of  a  sharp  encounter.  Amid  the  storms  of  the 
last  thirty  years,  it  has  struck  its  roots  deeper  than  ever.  Till  it  felt 
the  tempest,  it  was  not  known  how  sound  its  heart  was.  The  im¬ 
pregnable  position  in  which  the  Gospels  stand  was  not  apprehended, 
till  Strauss  and  his  followers  had  exhausted  their  quivers.  For  these 
reasons,  and  others  that  might  be  named,  we  think  that  no  apology  is 
needed  for  the  frequent  discussions  in  oqr  pages  of  topics  in  biblical 
criticism,  and  for  meeting,  so  far  as  we  are  able,  the  attacks  which 
are  piacle  on  the  volume  of  inspiration,  whatever  form  they  may 
assume.  In  so  doing,  we  are  consulting  the  best  interests  of  the 
church  and  of  the  country,  by  providing  weapons  by  which  the  truth 
may  be  successfully  defended. 

It  is  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  in  part,  that  we  have  translated 
and  condensed  the  article  w'hich  follow's.  It  is  the  substance  of  the 
Introduction  to  the  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  Timothy 
and  Titus,  published  in  Gottingen  in  1850,  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Huther  of 
Schwerin.  It  is  w’ell  knowm  that  the  genuineness  of  these  epistles 
has  been  doubted  or  strenuously  denied  by  De  Wette  and  others,  on 
several  grounds,  which  will  be  specified.  Dr.  Huther  has,  as  we 
think,  satisfactorily  refuted  these  objections,  and  vindicated  the  Pau¬ 
line  authorship.  Great  value  has  been  given  to  the  discussion,  also 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  author  has  discussed  the  question  of  a 
second  imprisonment  of  Paul  at  Rome.  It  is  w^ell  known,  that  this 
has  long  been  a  subject  of  great  interest,  and  involved  in  no  little 
diflSculty.  It  appears  to  us  that  Dr.  Huther,  if  he  has  not  completely 
established  the  theory  of  a  second  imprisonment,  has  at  least  rendered 
it  much  more  probable  than  that  of  a  single  imprisonment,  on  which 
Wieseler  has  lately  expended  so  much  pains  and  so  many  acute  re¬ 
marks.  Dr.  Huther’s  commentary  is  the  latest  which  has  appeared 
on  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  Dr.  Meyert 
VoL.  Vm.  No.  30.  28 
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Biographical  Notices  op  Timothy  and  Titus. 

Timothy  was  the  son  of  a  Christian  Jewess,  wlmse  name  was  Eu¬ 
nice  ;  his  father  was  a  Greek.  His  birth-place  cannot  be  definitely 
determined,  for  that  JeQ^aiog,  Acts  20:  4,  is  to  be  connected  with 
xal  Tifio&eog,  is  at  least  very  improbable,  since  the  position  of  the 
xul  is  rather  against  this  connection  than  in  favor  of  it.  That  ixfi, 
Acts  16:  1,  refers  to  “  Lystra,”  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  Timothy  was  born  in  Lystra.  Timothy  had 
received  a  pious  education  from  his  mother  and  grandmother,  whose 
name  was  Lois ;  he  w'as  also  conversant  from  a  child  with  the  sacred 
Scriptures  of  the  Jews,  2  Tim.  1:  5.  3:  14,  lo.  Paul  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him  first  at  Lystra,  on  his  missionary  journey.  He 
Was  already  a  disciple,  pa&^T^g,  and  w'as  well  reported  of  among  the 
believers  in  Lystra  and  Iconium.  That  Paul  calls  him  his  “  son,*' 
1  Tim.  1:  1.  2  Tim.  1:  1.  1  Cor.  4:  17,  arises  from  the  fact  that  he 
had  received  his  first  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  through  the  Apostle, 
either  immediately,  or  through  his  mother  and  his  grandmother,  2  Tim. 
3:  14.  Paul,  took  him  as  a  helper  in  his  work ;  yet  he  previously 
circumcised  him,  as  his  father  wms  knowm  in  that  region  to  be  a 'hea¬ 
then.  As  an  assistant  Timothy  accompanied  the  Ai)Ostle  on  his  jour¬ 
ney  to  Philippi.  When  Paul  and  Silas  left  this  city.  Acts  16:  40, 
Timothy,  with  some  others  of  Paul’s  comj)anions,  seems  to  have  re¬ 
mained  there  some  time.  In  Berea,  they  were  again  together.  When 
Paul  journeyed  to  Athens,  Timothy  and  Silas  continued  in  Berea ; 
still,  Paul  left  word  for  him  to  come  to  him  immediately,  Acts  17: 14, 
15 ;  this  probably  he  did.  Not  long  after,  Paul  sent  him  to  Thessa- 
lonica,  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  church  there  and  to  strengthen 
it,  1  Thess.  3: 1—5.  When  Timothy  had  performed  this  duty,  he  again 
met  Paul  at  Corinth.  Timothy’s  name  is  inscribed  in  the  two  epis¬ 
tles  to  the  Thessalonians,  which  Paul  wrote  from  this  place,  1  Thess. 
1: 1.  2  Thess.  1:  1.  WTlien  Paul,  on  his  third  missionary  tour,  tarried 
a  long  time  at  Ephesus,  Timothy  w  as  with  him  ;  where  he  had  been 
in  the  intermediate  time  is  not  known.  Still,  before  the  uproar  caus¬ 
ed  by  Demetrius,  Paul  sent  him  from  Ephesus  to  Macedonia,  Acts 
19:  22.  Immediately  Paul  wrote  the  so-called  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  from  which  it  appears  that  Timothy  had  been  directed 
to  go  to  Corinth,  but  that  Paul  did  not  suppose  that  he  would  reach 
the  city,  till  after  the  reception  of  the  epistle,  1  Cor.  4:  17.  16: 10, 
11.  When  Paul  wrote  from  Macedonia  the  second  epistle  to  the 
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Corinthian?,  Timothy  was  again  with  him,  for  his  name  appears 
in  the  superscription ;  this  would  be  inserted  the  more  readily, 
as  Timothy  had  just  left  Corinth.  Then  he  went  with  Paul  to 
Corinth,  for  that  he  was  with  him  there  is  shown  by  the  salu¬ 
tation  which  Paul  conveys  from  him  to  the  church  in  Rome, 
Kora.  1C:  21.  When  Paul,  after  three  months’  abode,  left  Greece, 
Timothy,  Avith  other  helpers,  accompanied  him.  He  journeyed 
with  him  a'lQi  Jiatag,  i.  e.  to  Philippi,  whence  was  the  route 
over  to  Asia  Minor.  Thence  Timothy  and  some  others  preceded 
Paul  to  Troas,  wdiere  they  remained  till  the  Apostle  arrived.  Acts  20: 

3 — 6.  Here  there  is  a  large  gap  in  Timothy’s  history,  as  he  is  not 
again  named  till  Paul’s  imprisonment  at  Rome.  That  he  was  Avith 
the  Apostle,  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  his  name  is  in  the  inscription 
to  Paul’s  epistles  to  the  Colossians,  Philemon  and  the  Philippians  ; 
anotlier  reason  for  the  supposition  is,  that  none  of  Paul’s  companions 
stood  in  so  close  relations  to  him  as  Timothy.  When  Paul  wrote  to 
the  Philippians  he  designed  to  send  Timothy  as  soon  as  possible  to 
them,  so  as  to  learn  more  exactly  the  circumstances  of  the  church, 
Phil.  2: 19,  seq.  From  the  tAvo  epistles  to  Timothy,  Ave  learn  the 
foUoAA'iug  facts  in  regard  to  his  life.  On  a  journey  to  Macedonia, 
Paul  sent  him  back  to  Ephesus,  that  he  might  there  oppose  the  false 
doctrines  that  Avere  constantly  extending,  1  Tim.  1:  3.  Probably, 
when  entering  on  this  service,  if  not  earlier,  Timothy  Avas  solemnly 
consecrated  to  his  office  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  by  the  Apostle  and 
the  “  presbytery,”  Avhere  the  fairest  hopes  AA^ere  expressed  concern¬ 
ing  him,  by  prophetic  Avords,  comp.  1  Tim.  1:  18.  4;  14,  2  Tim.  1:  6 ; 
he  had  already  Avitncssed  a  good  confession,  1  Tim.  G:  12.  Still,  Paul 
then  hoped  immediately  to  come  to  him.  At  a  later  time,  Paul  found 
himself  a  prisoner  at  Rome.  When  he  anticipated  his  death  as 
draAA’ing  near,  he  Avrote  to  Timothy  that  he  should  come  to  him  im¬ 
mediately,  before  Avinter,  that  he  should  bring  Mark  Avith  him,  and 
also  certain  articles  Avhich  he  had  left  at  Troas,  2  Tim.  4:  9,  13,  21. 

There  is  no  mention  of  Timothy  elseAvhere  in  the  NeAv  Testament, 
except  in  Ileb.  13:  23 ;  that  the  Timothy  here  named  might  be  another  * 
Timothy,  is  certainly  possible,  but  it  is  not  probable.  From  this  pas¬ 
sage,  it  appears  that  Timothy,  Avhen  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  Avas 
written,  Avas  a  second  time  set  at  liberty,  and  that  the  author  of  the 
epistle  intended,  in  company  with  Timothy,  if  he  came  soon,  to  see 
those  to  Avhom  the  epistle  Avas  sent.  According  to  church  tradition, 
Timothy  Avas  the  first  bishop  of  Ephesus.^  From  the  First  Epistle 

^  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  III.  4,  says :  Tifio&soe  tije  iv  'Effiout  noQoixias  laroQti^ 
t(u  Trgmroe  t^v  tniaxon^v  alhjifivai.  Comp,  also  Const.  Apost.  1,  7,  c.  46, 
Photii  BibL  254,  Chrysost.  Homil.  15  in  1  Tim, 
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to  Timothy,  we  merely  learn  that  the  oversight  of  the  church  at  Ephe- 
stls  was  committed  to  Timothy  by  the  Apostle,  a  similar  office  to  that 
exercised  by  the  apostles  over  the  Christian  churches ;  it  was  a  station 
in  which  the  later  special  episcopal  office  might  have  taken  root,  yet 
it  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  identical  with  it. 

We  have  still  less  knowledge  of  the  life  of  Titus  than  of  that  of 
Timothy.  He  also  was  a  helper  of  Paul,  and  as  such  is  first  named. 
Gal.  2:  1,  Paul  mentioning,  that  on  a  journey  to  Jerusalem,  under¬ 
taken  fourteen  years  after  his  conversion,  he  took  Titus  with  him. 
Though  he  was  of  heathen  descent,  Paul  did  not  permit  him  to  be 
circumcised,  as  he  would  not  “  give  place  ”  to  his  adversaries.  When 
Paul  had  written  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  he  sent  Titus 
to  Corinth,  so  as  to  obtain  information  of  the  state  of  the  church. 
After  Paul  had  hoped  in  vain  to  find  him  at  Troas,  2  Cor.  2: 12,  he 
met  him  in  Macedonia,  2  Cor.  7:  6.  The  notices  which  Titus  brought, 
occasioned  the  writing  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
With  this  epistle  he  sent  Titus  the  second  time  to  Corinth,  where  he 
was  to  complete  the  collections  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem,  which 
had  been  before  commenced,  2  Cor.  8:  0.  1 6:  23.  When  Paul  was 
imprisoned  at  Rome,  Titus  had  gone  to  Dalmatia,  2  Tim.  4:  10. 

From  the  epistle  itself,  we  learn,  that  Titus  had  aided  the  apostle 
in  his  missionary  labors  in  Crete,  and  was  left  there  by  him,  in  order 
to  finish  what  was  further  needed  for  the  church.  Tit.  1:5.  In  ch.  3: 12, 
Paul  directs  him  to  come  to  him  at  Nicopolis,  where  he  expected  “to 
winter.”  As  the  apostle  calls  him  his  “  genuine  son,  according  to 
the  common  faith,”  it  would  appear  that  he  was  converted  by  Paul. 

Ecclesiastical  tradition  makes  Titus  the  first  bishop  of  Crete. 
Eusebius,  after  stating  in  regard  to  Timothy,  wdiat  we  have  already 
quoted,  goes  on  to  say,  “  As  Titus,  who  was  over  the  churches  in 
Crete.”  ^  Titus  is  said  to  have  died  in  Crete,  in  his  94th  year,  and 
to  have  been  buried  there. 

Time  of  Writing  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 


First  Epistle  to  Timothy.  In  respect  to  the  time  of  the  authorship 
of  this  epistle,  different  views  have  prevailed  from  an  early  period, 
as  it  is  difficult  to  bring  it,  in  accordance  with  the  internal  indications, 
within  the  sphere  of  Paul’s  life  knowm  to  us.  According  to  the  no¬ 
tices  in  the  epistle,  Paul  and  Timothy  w  ere  together  for  a  long  time 

*  Hist.  Eccl.  III.  4.  Comp.  Hieron.  Catal.  Script.  Eccl.,  Theodorct  in  1  Tim. 
III.  Theophylact,  Proocm.  ad  Tit.,  Const.  Apos.  VII.  46. 
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in  Ephesus ;  then  Paul  journeyed  to  Macedonia,  and  left  Timothy  in 
Ephesus,  to  oppose  the  false  doctrines  taught  there.  Probably  Paul 
wrote  to  him  this  epistle  from  Macedonia,  in  which  he  reminds  him 
of  his  service  in  Ephesus,  and  gives  him  the  instructions  already 
mentioned ;  for  if  he  hoped  immediately  to  return  to  Ephesus,  still 
he  migiit  think  that  delay  was  possible.  According  to  the  Acts,  Paul 
was  twice  in  J^phesus,  the  first  time  on  his  second  missionary  tour 
from  Antioch,  as  he  returned  from  Corinth  to  Antioch,  Acts  18:  19. 
In  the  first  instance,  he  stopped  there  but  a  short  time,  as  he  wished 
to  be  at  Jerusalem  at  the  approaching  feast.  During  this  period,  we 
cannot  at  all  place  the  authorship.  Paul  was  at  Ephesus  the  second 
time,  on  his  third  missionary  tour.  He  remained  there  between  two 
and  three  years,  and,  after  the  commotion  caused  by  Demetrius, 
travelled  to  Macedonia  and  Greece.  Theodoret,  and  many  other  in¬ 
terpreters  after  him,  suppose  that  Paul  wrote  the  First  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  on  this  journey  to  iVlacedonia,  or  in  Macedonia,  Acts  20: 1, 

2.  Still,  the  following  circumstances  are  adverse  to  this  view :  1. 
According  to  Acts  19:  20,  Paul  had  already  sent  Timothy  to  Mace¬ 
donia,  before  his  own  departure  from  Ephesus.  That  Timothy,  who 
had  a  commission  to  go  to  Corinth,  1  Cor.  4: 17,  returned  to  E])hesus 
before  the  apostle  left  that  city,  as  the  latter  certainly  may  have  ex¬ 
pected,  1  Cor.  IG:  11,  is  not  stated.  2.  When  Paul  undertook  the 
journey  to  JMacedonia,  he  seems  by  no  means  to  have  designed  to 
return  immediately  to  Ei)hesus,  as  he  decidedly  hoped  to  do,  when 
he  wrote  the  epistle,  1  Tim.  3: 14,  for,  on  his  return  from  Greece,  he 
passed  from  Troas  without  stopping  at  Ephesus,  Acts  20:  16.  We 
must,  therefore,  if  this  theory  is  correct,  conclude  that  Paul  after¬ 
wards  altered  the  determination  which  he  still  cherished  in  Mace¬ 
donia;  yet,  of  such  alteration  there  is  not  the  smallest  trace,  but, 
according  to  1  Cor.  16:  3,  4  and  Rom.  15:  23-5,  he  had  already  de¬ 
signed,  on  his  travels  through  Macedonia  to  Corinth,  and  then  in 
Corinth  itself,  to  travel  thence  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  Jerusalem. 

3.  According  to  2  Cor.  1:  1,  Timothy  was  with  Paul  when  the  latter 
wrote  his  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  from  Macedonia,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  Acts  20: 4,  he  accompanied  the  apostle  in  his  journey  from 
Corinth  to  Philippi.  Consequently  Timothy,  after  Paul’s  departure 
from  Ephesus,  must  likewise  have  left  that  city,  though  the  apostle 
had  directed  him  to  remain  there  till  his  return,  which  still  can  with 
difficulty  be  supposed.  All  these  reasons  show  that  the  journey  of 
the  apostle  from  Ephesus  to  Macedonia,  mentioned  Acts  20: 1,  cannot 
be  the  same  of  which  he  speaks  1  Tim.  1:  3. 
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In  order  to  reconcile  the  authorship  of  the  epistle  with  the  relations 
known  to  us  from  the  Acts,  some  interpreters,  particularly  Bertholdt 
and  Matthies,  have  recourse  to  Acts  20:  3-5.  They  suppose  that 
Timothy  left  Corinth  before  the  apostle,  and  then  went  to  Ephesus, 
(which  Luke  indeed  does  not  mention,)  where  he  received  the  epistle 
from  Paul.  Matthies  seeks  to  fortify  this  opinion,  by  inferring  from 
1  Tim.  1:  3,  that  Paul  had  directed  Timothy  to  go  to  Macedonia, 
thence  to  proceed  and  to  stop  in  Ephesus.  But  this  explanation  can¬ 
not  in  any  manner  be  justified ;  the  passage  rather  makes  decidedly 
against  it.  But  leaving  this  out  of  the  account,  the  theory  can  be 
maintained  only  by  charging  on  Luke,  as  Bertholdt  does,  an  histori¬ 
cal  inaccuracy.  “  I  believe,”  he  says,  “  that  Acts  20:  4,  5,  puts  us  on 
the  right  track,  only  I  think,  at  the  same  time,  that  Luke  has  not 
given  the  account  with  entire  accuracy.  His  notice  that  Timothy 
preceded  Paul  to  Asia  Minor,  is  indeed  perfectly  correct,  but  there 
is  an  inaccuracy  in  the  account  that  Timothy  journeyed  in  company 
with  Sopater,  Aristarchus,  etc.,  and  with  them  awaited  Paul  at  Troas. 
It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  Timothy  started  from  Cor¬ 
inth  with  these  helpers  of  Paul,  but  that  he  took  the  direct  course  to 
Ephesus.”  Since  Luke  states  definitely  that  Timothy  accompanied 
the  apostle  to  Asia,  together  with  other  friends,  {GvvBim.to  avr^ 
tijg  l^aiag,)  that  Timothy  went  first  to  Troas,  and  that  Paul  met  them^ 
in  Troas,  then  has  Luke,  if  Bertholdt  is  correct,  not  only  given  an 
inaccurate,  but  an  entirely  false  account.  Should  his  notice  not 
be  considered  as  a  falsification  of  the  fact,  then  we  must  suppose  that 
Paul  had  instructed  Timothy  to  go  to  Ephesus,  etc.  But  this  is  con¬ 
tradicted  by  1  Tim.  3:  14,  since  Paul  then  had  no  intention  to  go  to 
Ephesus ;  besides,  it  is  not  conceivable  why  Paul  in  this  case  did  not 
give  his  instructions  to  Timothy  verbally,  rather  than  communicate 
them  in  writing  immediately  after  his  departure,  which  would  seem  the 
more  strange,  as  he  himself  would  go  to  Ephesus  forthwith.  Still 
more  untenable  are  the  hypotheses  of  Paulus,  that  the  epistle  was 
w’ritten  during  the  Apostle’s  imprisonment  at  Caesarea ;  of  Schneck- 
enburger,  that  it  was  written  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  mentioned 
Acts  21:  26 ;  of  Bottger,  at  Patara,  Acts  21:  1,  or  in  Miletus,  Acts 
20: 17.  Against  all  these  hypotheses  is  the  fact,  that  they  alike  ren¬ 
der  necessary  an  arbitraiy  handling  of  1  Tim.  1:  3. 

If  one  will  not  allow  himself  in  these  arbitrary  interpretations. 


^  OvToi  V.  5,  refers  obviously  to  all  the  persons  before  named,  consequently 
also  to  Timothy. 
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there  then  remains  (supposing  that  the  Epistle  was  written  in  that 
portion  of  Paul’s  life  recorded  by  Luke  in  the  Acts),  only  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  the  journey  of  the  apostle  from  Ephesus  to  Macedonia, 
mentioned  1  Tim.  1:  3,  when  Timothy  was  left  behind  at  Ephesus, 
occurred  during  the  two  or  three  years’  abode  of  Paul  in  Ephesus, 
without  being  mentioned  by  Luke.  This  supposition,  which  Mosheim 
and  Schrader  favored,  Wieseler  (Chronologic  des  Apostolischen  Zeit- 
alters),  setting  aside  the  manifest  errors  with  which  they  connected  it, 
has  endeavored  to  prove  as  the  only  one  which  is  correct.  The  pos¬ 
sibility  is  allowed;  that  Luke  may  have  omitted  to  mention  not  merely 
one  journey  of  the  apostle ;  several  passages  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians,  (1  Cor.  16:  17.  2  Cor.  2:  1.  12:  14.  13:  1,  2.  12:  21,) 
place  it  beyond  doubt,  that  Paul,  before  he  wrote  the  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians,  had  been  in  Corinth  not  once  but  twice,  though  in  the 
second  instance  he  stayed  but  a  short  lime.  For  this  journey,  of 
which  Luke  says  nothing,  there  is  no  other  place  in  the  history  of  the 
Apostle,  except  during  his  abode  in  Ephesus  (Wies.  pp.  233  seq.), 
so  that  it  is  necessary  to  regard  the  journey  to  Macedonia  mentioned 
1  Tim.  1: 3,  as  identical  wdth  the  one  to  Corinth,  and  to  conclude  that 
the  first  hvpislle  to  Timothy  was  written  on  this  journey  from  Mace¬ 
donia.  But  there  are  several  objections  to  this  theory.  Against  the 
suggestion  that  tlie  organization  of  the  church  presupposed  in  the 
epistle,  as  well  as  the  requisition  that  the  imayonog  should  not  be  a 
veoqivTog,  imply  a  longer  existence  of  the  church,  Wieseler  indeed 
remarks  that  that  journey  was  undertaken  by  the  apostle  just  before 
the  close  of  his  residence  in  Ephesus,  so  that  the  church  there  had 
been  in  existence  long  enough  to  justify  the  presupposed  organization 
and  the  requisition  in  regard  to  the  “elders;”  but  this  supposition 
again  has  its  difficulty  from  the  fact  that  according  to  it,  the  apostle 
himself  was  in  Corinth  shortly  before  he  wrote  the  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  tliat  consequently  there  could  have  been  no  sufficient 
occasion  for  writing  to  the  church  there.  Besides,  Acts  20:  29,  30 
is  against  Wieseler’s  view.  According  to  the  epistle,  false  doctrines 
had  already  penetrated  into  the  Ephesian  church,  but,  according  to 
the  passage  in  Acts,  Paul  describes  the  introduction  of  false  doctrines 
as  to  be  expected  in  the  future.  If  we  allow  that  the  words  Vfn5r 
avTcSv  refer  not  to  the  church,  but  only  to  the  elders  assembled  at 
Miletus,  still  sig  vfiag,  v.  29,  is  to  be  understood  of  the  Ephesian 
Christians  generally ;  and  assuredly  Paul,  in  his  address  to  the  elders, 
would  not  omit  to  mention  the  presence  of  false  teachers  if  he  knew 
that  the  church  were  so  seriously  threatened  by  them,  that  he  had 
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thought  it  necessary  at  an  earlier  day  to  warn  Timothy  against  them, 
as  he  has  done  in  his  Epistle  to  him.  Besides,  according  to  Wiese* 
ler’s  view,  Paul  had  been  separated  from  Timothy  only  a  short  time, 
and  after  his  return  to  Ephesus,  must  have  sent  him  foiibwith  from 
that  city.  But  how  does  this  agree  with  the  entire  character  of  the 
Epistle  ?  The  instructions  which  Paul  gives  to  Timothy  manifestly 
show  that  the  latter  was  to  labor  long  in  the  church,  and  the  more 
threatening  to  the  church  the  false  doctrines  were,  the  more  unlikely 
it  appears  that  Paul,  so  soon  after  the  communication  of  those  instruc¬ 
tions,  should  have  withdrawn  Timothy  from  his  labors  in  the  church. 

The  Epistle  to  Titus.  The  historical  relations  to  which  the  epistle 
points  are  these :  After  Paul  had  labored  in  Crete,  he  left  Titus  there; 
then  he  wrote  to  him  the  epistle,  which  he  probably  sent  by  Zenas 
and  Apollos,  Tit.  3:  13,  in  which  he  directs  him  as  soon  as  he  had 
sent  Artemas  and  Tychicus  to  him,  to  hasten  himself  to  come  to  the 
Apostle  at  Nicopolis,  where  he  had  concluded  to  pass  the  winter. — 
The  Epistle  contains  nothing  definite  on  the  first  planting  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  Crete,  nothing  on  the  duration  and  extent  of  the  Apostle’s 
labors  there,  nothing  on  the  length  of  time  between  the  departure  of 
the  Apostle  from  Crete  and  the  writing  of  the  epistle ;  but  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  Gospel  was  not  first  preached  in  Crete  by  any  other 
apostle,  as  it  was  Paul’s  maxim,  not  to  enter  into  another’s  labors. 
Paul  had  probably  labored  in  Crete  some  time,  for  1:  5  presupposes 
that  when  Paul  wrote  the  epistle,  there  w'ere  Christians  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cities,  at  least  in  a  number  of  cities ;  it  is  probable  that  the 
epistle  was  written  by  Paul  not  long  after  his  departure,  for  it  could 
not  be  supposed  that  he  would  leave  his  substitute  long  without  writ¬ 
ten  instructions ;  finally,  it  is  probable  that  Paul  had  given  Titus 
these  instructions  a  long  time  before  winter,  for  only  on  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  Paul  had  allotted  a  considerable  time  to  Titus  for  labor  on 
the  island,  would  he  have  given  these  instructions. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  epistle  w'as  written  during  that  part  of  Paul’s 
life  recorded  in  the  Acts,  then  we  may  inquire  whether  his  visit  in 
Crete  and  the  writing  of  the  epistle  took  place  before  or  after  or  dur¬ 
ing  his  tw’o  or  three  years’  abode  in  Ephesus.  Each  supposition  has 
had  its  supporters. 

Those  who  place  both  the  visit  and  the  writing  previously  to  Paul’s 
residence  in  Ephesus,  fix  either  on  the  time  during  which  Paul  was 
first  in  Corinth,  Acts  18:  1 — 8,  or  while  he  was  going  from  Corinth 
to  Ephesus,  Acts  18:  19,  or  after  he  had  passed  through  Galatia  and 
Phrygia  at  the  commencement  of  his  third  missionary  journey,  before 
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he  went  thence  to  Ephesus,  Acts  18:  23.  But  in  opposition  to  all 
these  views  alike,  is  the  circumstance  that  Apollos  could  not  have 
been  Paul’s  helper  before  Paul’s  second  visit  at  Ephesus,  Acts  18: 
24 — 19: 1,  but  as  he  is  named  as  such  in  our  epistle,  then  we  must 
suppose  that  another  Apollos  is  here  meant  —  a  supposition  which  is 
wholly  arbitrary.  Besides,  against  the  frst  view,  according  to  which 
Paul  journeyed  from  Corinth  to  Crete,  thence  to  Nicopolis  in  Epirus, 
Tit.  3: 12,  and  thence  back  to  Corinth,  is  the  fact  that  the  second 
abode  of  Paul  in  Corinth,  mentioned  1  Cor.  16:  7.  2  Cor.  2:  1,  etc., 
could  not  have  occurred  then,  but  must  be  placed  afterwards.  Against 
the  second  opinion  is  not  only  the  fact  that  the  journey  from  Corinth 
to  Jerusalem  was  undertaken  with  a  certain  haste,  so  that  there  was 
hardly  time  for  any  labor  in  Crete,  but  also  the  circumstance  that, 
according  to  this  view,  by  Nicopolis,  a  city  in  Cilicia  is  meant,  when 
it  is  not  obvious  why  Paul  would  winter  there  and  not  in  Antioch. 
Against  the  third  view  is  the  fact,  that  Paul,  in  his  third  missionary 
tour,  had  chosen  Ephesus  as  the  goal  of  his  labors.  Acts  18:  21 ;  his 
labors  up  to  the  time  of  reaching  that  city  were  confined  to  “  strength¬ 
ening  the  disciples,”  Acts  18:  23.  How  would  it  accord  with  this,  if 
Paul,  instead  of  going  at  once  to  Ephesus,  had  gone  from  Phrygia  to 
Crete  and  Corinth,  and  had  there  determined  to  winter  in  Nicopolis 
in  Cilicia,  and  then  go  to  Ephesus  ? 

Less  probable  is  the  opinion  that  Paul  w'ent  to  Crete  at  the  time 
mentioned  Acts  15:  41,  and  that  later,  during  his  two  or  three  years* 
abode  in  Ephesus,  wrote  the  epistle.  Against  the  former  supposition 
is  the  circumstance  that  the  definite  route  is  given  in  Acts  15:  41  and 
16: 1 ;  against  the  latter,  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  second  and  a 
part  of  the  third  missionary  journey  of  Paul  would  lie  between  the 
beginning  of  the  independent  labors  of  Titus  in  Crete  and  the  sending 
of  the  epistle  to  him. 

Some,  who  place  the  visit  and  the  writing  of  the  epistle  after  the  resi¬ 
dence  in  Ephesus,  think  that  Paul  on  the  journey  from  Ephesus  to 
Greece  w  ent  from  Macedonia,  vs.  1,  2,  to  Crete ;  in  that  case  Titus, 
after  finishing  his  second  mission  to  Corinth  returned  again  to  the  apos¬ 
tle  in  Macedonia ;  Paul  with  him  then  made  a  journey  to  Crete ;  then 
Paul  returned  alone  to  Macedonia,  then  wrote  the  epistle  from  Mace¬ 
donia,  and  then  first  betook  himself  to  Corinth.  Thus  Paul,  after  he 
had  written  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  must  have  twice 
passed  Corinth  without  stopping,  yet  from  the  last  notices  which  he 
had  received  from  Corinth,  he  must  have  felt  constrained  not  to  delay 
his  journey  there.  Others  think  that  he  visited  Crete  during  his 
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three  months’  abode  in  Greece,  Acts  20:  3.  But  these  were  winter 
months,  in  which  a  journey  to  Crete  and  back  was  not  to  be  thought 
of. 

The  third  supposition,  that  Paul  undertook  the  journey  to  Crete 
from  Ephesus,  before  his  departure  to  Macedonia,  and  from  thence 
wrote  the  epistle  to  Titus,  has  been  defended  by  Wieseler  with  great 
acuteness.  According  to  this  view,  Paul,  having  remained  something 
over  two  years  in  E{)besus,  journeyed,  through  Macedonia,  1  Tim.  1:3, 
(namely  the  second  journey,  not  mentioned  in  Acts)  to  Corinth ;  on 
this  journey,  which  was  short,  Titus  accompanied  him ;  with  Titus  he 
went  to  Crete ;  on  his  departure  he  left  Titus  there ;  he  returned  to 
Ephesus,  and  there  wrote  the  epistle  to  Titus ;  then  he  sent  Timothy 
to  Macedonia,  directing  him  to  go  to  Corinth,  and  thereupon  wrote  our 
first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Then  he  sent  Tychicus  and  Artemas 
to  Crete,  and  directed  Titus  to  come  to  him ;  he  thereupon  sent  Titus 
to  Corinth.  With  the  hope  of  meeting  him  in  Troas,  he  commenced 
his  journey  to  Macedonia ;  he  first  met  with  Titus,  not  in  Troas,  but 
in  Macedonia ;  he  now  sent  him  the  second  time  to  Corinth ;  after  he 
had  written  our  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  he  went  through 
Macedonia  to  Nicopolis  in  Epirus,  where  he  spent  the  first  winter 
months,  and  then  w'ent  to  Corinth. 

But  in  opposition  to  this  theory,  the  following  reasons  may  be  ad¬ 
duced  :  1.  If  Paul  made  his  second  journey  to  Corinth  at  the  time 
here  fixed  upon,  he  could  have  spent  upon  it  only  a  short  time ;  how 
then  is  it  conceivable,  that  he  could  at  the  same  time  have  performed 
a  missionary  labor  in  Crete  ?  2.  Paul  wrote  to  Titus,  that  he  should 
stay  in  Crete  till  he  had  sent  to  him  Tychicus  and  Artemas,  that  then 
he  should  himself  come  to  Paul  at  Nicopolis.  According  to  Wieseler, 
Paul  must  have  altered  this  plan,  for  he  caused  Titus  to  come  to  him 
at  Ephesus ;  still  it  is  hardly  conceivable,  that  the  apostle,  when  he 
had  just  committed  to  Titus  an  important  service  in  Crete,  should 
have  so  soon  withdrawn  him  from  it.  3.  It  is  not  probable  that  Paul 
would  have  fixed  on  a  city  as  a  winter  residence,  in  which  he  had 
not  been  before,  and  where  he  could  not  know  what  reception  he 
should  find ;  his  determination  seems  rather  to  presuppose,  that  he 
had  already  labored  in  Nicopolis.  4.  In  1  Cor.  16:  6,  Paul  wrote 
to  the  Corinthians,  “  With  you,  perchance,  I  shall  remain,  yea 
even  tarry  through  the  winter according  to  Wieseler,  the  words 
isQOS  Vfidg  are  to  be  referred  not  to  the  Corinthians  only,  but  in 
general  to  the  Christians  in  Achaia,  to  whom,  1:  2,  the  epistle  was 
directed ;  mce  now,  according  to  Tacitus,  Ann.  2,  53,  Nicopolis  in 
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Epirus  was  reckoned  to  Achaia,  Wieseler  supposes  that  the  hop« 
expressed  bj  the  apostle  in  that  passage  was  fulfilled ;  but  though  the 
epistle  was  not  directed  solely  to  the  church  in  Corinth,  still  it  espe¬ 
cially  referred  to  that,  so  that  the  readers  would  assuredly  interpret 
those  words  only  of  an  intended  residence  of  Paul  in  Corinth,  and 
not  of  a  place  so  far  removed  from  this  city.  That  Paul  could  not 
possibly  have  thought  of  Nicopolis,  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  when 
he  wrote  these  words,  as  Wieseler  himself  holds,  he  had  not  been  in 
Nicopolis,  but  made  known  the  gospel  there  at  a  later  time.  Paul 
conceived  of  Christians  only  as  the  readers  of  his  epistle,  but  not 
those  who  might  be  afterwards  converted  to  Christianity.  Finally, 
if  Augustus  extended  the  name  Achaia  even  to  Epirus,  it  does  not 
follow  that  in  common  usage,  Nicopolis  was  considered  as  lying  in 
Achaia.  Besides,  Paul,  according  to  Wieseler,  did  not  carry  out  the 
plan  mentioned  Tit.  3:  13,  since  he  remained  in  Nicopolis  only  two 
winter  months ;  and  thus  must  have  travelled  to  Corinth  in  the  midst 
of  winter.  Though  some  subordinate  circumstances  may  favor  Wie- 
seler’s  view,  and  give  an  air  of  probability  to  it,  as  that  Apollos  was 
with  Paul  in  Ephesus,  1  Cor.  16:  12.  Tit.  3:  13,  still  the  correctness 
of  the  view  can,  thereby,  by  no  means  be  shown. 

Second  Epistle  to  Timothy.  From  the  epistle  we  learn  that  it  was 
written  by  the  Apostle,  when  he  was  imprisoned,  and  written  in  Rome, 
1:  8, 12,  16,  17,  etc.  The  New  Testament  mentions  only  one  im¬ 
prisonment  of  the  Apostle  in  Rome.  We  are  then  to  inquire,  whether 
it  was  during  this  period,  that  the  epistle  was  written.  Since  Timo¬ 
thy  was  with  Paul  when  he  wrote  the  epistles  to  the  Colossians, 
Philippians,  and  to  Philemon,  then  our  epistle  must  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  to  Timothy  either  before  or  after  those  epistles.  According  to  the 
more  common  opinion,  it  w'as  written  before  ;  but  this  is  contradicted 
not  only  by  the  entire  tone  of  it,  but  by  the  following  particular  dates : 
1.  In  Acts  27:  2,  Luke  expressly  names  Aristarchus,  besides  himself, 
as  the  companion  of  Paul  to  Rome ;  when  the  epistles  to  the  Colos¬ 
sians  and  Philemon  were  written,  Aristarchus  was  still  with  him  j 
but  when  our  epistle  was  composed,  he  was  not  wdth  Paul.  2.  At 
the  time  the  two  epistles  were  written,  Demas  was  with  Paul,  but 
when  he  wrote  to  Timothy,  he  had  forsaken  him,  “  having  loved  the 
present  w  orld one  might  indeed  say  that  at  the  time  of  the  writing 
of  the  two  epistles,  he  had  penitently  returned  to  Paul,  but  this  would 
be  a  very  improbable  hypothesis.  3.  According  to  2  Tim.  4:  6,  Paul 
apprehended  the  end  of  his  life  to  be  very  near ;  on  this  account 
dearly  he  desired  Timothy  to  come  to  him  immediately ;  in  the  other 
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epistles  written  during  the  imprisonment  recorded  in  Acts,  he  nowhere 
represents  his  situation  as  having  been  earlier  more  afflictive  and  later 
more  favorable  as  he  does  in  the  second  Epistle  to  Timothy ;  now  if  the 
imprisonment  closed  with  the  death  of  the  Apostle,  then  it  is  manifestly 
more  probable  that  the  martyrdom  took  place  immediately  after  this 
epistle  was  written,  than  immediately  after  the  authorship  of  the  others. 

The  second  theory,  that  our  epistle  was  written  later  than  the  three 
referred  to  [during  the  imprisonment  mentioned  in  Acts],  has  been 
particularly  advocated  by  Wieseler.  But  several  objections  lie  against 
this.  First,  the  passage,  2  Tim.  4:  13,  is  adverse.  Paul  could  have 
left  the  cloak,  together  with  the  books  and  parchments  at  Troas  only 
during  his  third  missionary  tour.  Now  it  would  be  singular  that  he 
should  first  wish  to  obtain  these  articles  after  the  lapse  of  something 
like  five  years,  for  that  he  had  left  them  with  Carpus  for  his  special 
use,  is  an  hypothesis  which  has  nothing  in  its  favor,  but  rather  the 
word  dnihnov  against  it.  Still  more  decidedly  adverse  is  the  passage, 

2  Tim.  4:  20.  An  unbiassed  reader  would  gather  nothing  else  from  it, 
than  that  Paul  jouimeyed  from  Corinth,  Erastus  stayed  behind  in 
Corinth,  and  Paul,  on  his  departure  from  Miletus,  left  Trophi¬ 
mus  there  sick.  Since  now  Paul  on  his  journey  from  Caesarea  to 
Rome,  was  neither  in  Corinth,  nor  in  Miletus,  so  the  journey  here 
spoken  of  could  be  only  the  journey  which  the  apostle  made  before 
his  imprisonment  in  Jerusalem.  But  how  can  it  be  supposed  that 
Paul  should  have  made  mention  for  the  first  time  of  these  circum¬ 
stances  to  Timothy,  in  a  written  form  five  years  afterwards,  though 
Timothy,  within  this  interval,  had  been  with  Paul  ?  In  order  to  deprive 
this  passage  of  its  w'cight,  Wieseler  supposes  that  it  is  to  be 
understood  of  Paul’s  experience  as  a  prisoner.  Trophimus,  says 
Wieseler,  was  not  left  at  Miletus  by  Paul  on  his  missionary  journey, 
for  according  to  Acts  21:  29,  he  was  with  Paul  in  Jerusalem.  Paul 
embarked  in  a  ship  sailing  to  Adramyttium  near  Troas.  In  this  he 
sailed  to  Myra  in  Lycia,  and  there  went  aboard  another,  sailing  direct 
to  Italy.  Trophimus  accompanied  him  to  Myra ;  there,  on  account 
of  his  sickness,  he  left  him  and  went  in  the  Adramyttium  ship  to 
Miletus,  where  he  would  remain  as  his  conjectured  home.  But  aside 
from  the  artificial  character  of  this  hypothesis,  and  the  inexactness  at 
least  in  which  it  involves  the  language  of  the  apostle,  all  this,  if  it 
actually  so  occurred,  must  have  been  necessarily  known  a  long  time 
to  Timothy,  who  had  been  with  Paul  in  Rome,  and  so  much  the  more, 
if,  with  Wieseler,  we  suppose,  that  Paul  wished  to  take  Trophimus  to 
Rome  that  he  might  be  a  witness  for  him  against  his  Jewish  accusers* 
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The  idea  the  emphasis  is  to  be  laid  on  the  words  Trophimus  and 
tick,  and  that  Paul  by  that  would  remind  Timothy  only  of  the  sichiess 
of  Trophimus,  which  might  still  hinder  him  from  coming  to  Rome,  is 
an  unsatisfactory  artifice,  since  the  whole  sentence  involves  nothing 
less  than  a  wish  to  remind  Timothy  of  the  facts.  Wieseler  thinks 
that  Erastus  was  an  important  witness  for  Paul,  whom  he  had  sent 
for  to  come  to  Rome,  summoned  either  through  Timothy,  or  Onesi- 
{^orus,  but  that,  notwithstanding,  he  remained  in  Corinth,  and  that 
it  was  this,  which  Paul  now  communicated  to  Timothy ;  but  of  such 
a  summons  there  is  not  the  smallest  trace.  Besides,  v.  20  has  not  at 
all  the  position  which  it  would  probably  have  if  it  were  written  in 
relation  to  the  judicial  proceedings.  These  are  referred  to  in  vs.  16, 
17.  If  the  notices  in  v.  20,  refer  to  the  same  things,  they  must  have 
been  placed  in  connection  with  vs.  16, 17  ;  but  they  are  wholly  sepa¬ 
rated  by  the  salutation  in  v.  19.  On  the  other  hand,  they  stand  in 
immediate  connection  with  the  direction  to  Timothy  to  hasten  to  him 
before  winter.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  vs.  20,  21,  stand  in  a 
like  relation  to  each  other  as  vs.  9,  10.  Timothy  supposed  that  De- 
mas,  Crescens  and  Titus  were  with  Paul  in  Rome ;  Paul  now  informs 
him  that  they  had  left  him ;  he  conjectured  that  Erastus  and  Tro¬ 
phimus  had  accompanied  Paul  to  Rome ;  Paul  now  tells  him  that 
they  liad  not.  So  the  whole  stands  in  a  simple,  natural  connection. 
Thus  the  epistle  cannot  have  been  written  by  the  Apostle  after  the 
writing  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians,  etc.  during  that  imprisonment 
in  Rome,  of  which  the  Acts  makes  mention. 

From  the  above  considerations,  it  is  evident,  that  these  three  epis¬ 
tles  could  not  have  been  w'ritten  in  the  part  of  Paul’s  life  described 
in  the  Acts ;  and  in  spite  of  the  opposing  difficulties,  should  it  be 
thought  not  absolutely  impossible,  that  one  or  another  of  them  might 
have  been  written  in  the  period  in  question,  still,  the  fact  is  of  pecu¬ 
liar  weight,  that  the  placing  of  the  authoi’ship  in  that  period  is  alike 
difficult  in  respect  to  all  the  three  epistles,  and  to  accomplish  the  same, 
more  or  less  improbable  and  artificial  combinations  are  necessary. 
Besides,  the  events  and  circumstances  in  the  life  of  the  Apostle,  which 
are  presupposed  in  these  epistles,  are  certainly  omitted  in  tlie  Acts, 
which  is  not  the  case,  in  general,  of  any  other  of  Paul’s  epistles. 
Still,  if  one  wholly  dissents  from  the  above,  there  are  other  weighty 
reasons,  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  epistles  themselves,  adverse- 
to  the  theory  in  question.  If  we  look  at  the  contents  of  the  three 
epistles,  we  find  that  in  all  alike,  an  attack  is  made  on  certain  false 
teachers.  These  are  of  an  entirely  different  kind  from  those  with 
VoL.  VIII.  No.  30.  29 
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whom  Paul  had  to  do  in  the  epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Cralatians* 
they  are  like  those  who  are  opposed  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians 
—  such  false  teachers  as  could  have  originated  only  at  a  later  period. 
Paul,  also,  in  his  address  to  the  Ephesian  elders  at  Miletus,  speaks 
of  the  appearance  of  such  teachers  in  the  church  as  something  future. 
Christianity  must  have  already  become  a  powerful  principle  before 
such  a  mixing  of  the  Christian  element  with  the  oriental-Jewish 
speculation,  as  is  shown  in  those  false  teachers,  could  have  taken 
place.  If  we  look  at  the  form  of  the  three  epistles  and  their  peculiar 
diction,  we  find  that  the  coloring  is  manifestly  different  from  that  of 
the  other  Pauline  epistles. 

According  to  Wieseler’s  theory,  w’hich,  aside  from  this,  has  the 
most  probability  in  its  favor,  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  was  written 
between  the  first  and  the  second  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  after 
that  to  the  Galatians  and  before  that  to  the  Romans.  But  it  cannot 
be  denied  from  an  unprejudiced  examination,  that  the  entire  mode  of 
exhibition  in  the  epistles  is  adverse  to  such  a  view.  Whoever  esti¬ 
mates,  not  simply  the  external  relations,  but  the  nature,  the  internal 
evidence,  must  consider  it  impossible,  that  Paul  could  have  written 
the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  at  the  same  time  in  which  he  wrote  the 
other  epistles  alluded  to.  Besides,  the  character  peculiar  to  this 
epistle  is  entirely  like  that  of  the  other  two  pastoral  epistles.  The 
inward  connection  between  them  is  at  least  as  great,  if  it  is  not  greater, 
than  that  between  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  and  the  Ephesians. 
If  one  is  compelled,  on  account  of  this  relationship,  to  place  the  author¬ 
ship  of  these  two  at  the  same  time,  then  we  must  certainly  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  pastoral  epistles.  According  to 
Wieseler,  indeed,  there  was  no  long  interval  between  the  first  Epistle 
to  Timothy  and  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  though  the  first  to  the  Corinth¬ 
ians  is  to  be  placed  between  them,  which  still  is  attended  with  much 
difficulty ;  but  the  second  to  Timothy  which  has  entirely  the  same 
character  wdth  the  first,  is  put  more  than  five  years  later,  during  which 
time  not  only  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  and  that  to  the 
Romans,  but  also  those  to  the  Ephesians,  Colossians,  etc.  were  writ¬ 
ten  !  To  rend  from  one  another  things  so  related,  cannot  possibly  be 
justified. 

As  a  result,  it  stands  sure,  that  all  three  epistles  belong  to  one 
and  the  same  period  in  the  life  of  the  Apostle,  and  2.  that  this  period 
cannot  fall  in  that  section  of  the  Apostle’s  life,  which  is  known  to  us 
by  the  Acts,  and  by  the  rest  of  Paul’s  epistles.  The  writing  of  them 
must,  accordingly,  belong  to  a  later  portion  of  his  life.  But  this  is 
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possible  only  on  the  ground  that  Paul  was  liberated  from  the  Boman 
imprisonment  related  by  Luke,  and  was  subsequently  imprisoned  in 
Rome. 

The  notice  in  the  Acts  cannot  be  made  to  hold  good  against  the 
historical  probability  of  a  liberation  and  subsequent  imprisonment, 
since  the  martyr-death  of  the  Apostle  at  the  close  of  the  imprisonment 
mentioned  by  Luke  is  not  less  an  hypothesis  than  the  liberation.  We 
must  resort  to  the  statements  of  the  ancient  church  fathers.  Still,  it 
is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  they  give  only  a  few  notices  respecting 
the  apostles.  Not  so  much  an  historical,  as  a  parenetical  or  doctrinal 
interest  lies  at  the  basis  of  their  writings.  They  looked  at  existing 
needs,  and  only  occasionally  at  past  facts.  Hence  we  cannot  wonder 
if  they  communicate  only  a  few  facts  in  regard  to  Paul,  and  those 
few  only  in  the  form  of  hints. 

The  first  clear  and  definite  notice  that  Paul  was  liberated  from  the 
imprisonment  mentioned  by  Luke,  is  found  in  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl. 
22,  22,  and  is  as  follows :  “  Then  (namely,  after  the  lapse  of  the  two 
years,  mentioned  Acts  28:  30)  after  pleading  his  cause,  the  Apostle 
is  reported  to  have  gone  again  on  the  ministry  of  preaching,  and  that 
having  come  a  second  time  to  the  same  city,  he  finished  his  course 
by  martyrdom  under  him  [Nero].  While  he  was  in  bonds,  he  wrote 
his  second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  signifying  at  the  same  time  his  first 
defence,  and  his  impending  death.”'  Still,  the  testimony  of  Eusebius 
has  not  remained  unassailed.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  invalidate 
it,  1st,  because  Eusebius  himself  does  not  rely  on  competent  vouchers, 
but  only  on  the  report,  Aoyoi,’,  and  2nd,  because  his  conviction  of  the 
correctness  of  this  report  rests  only  on  the  second  I^pistle  to  Timothy 
itself,  and  particularly  on  his  interpretation  of  2  Tim.  4: 16, 17.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Eusebius,  by  the  phrase, 
Xoyog  ix^i,  never  denotes  an  uncertain  and  doubtful  report  or  myth, 
appearing  only  occasionally,  but  rather,  the  general,  prevalent  con¬ 
viction,  as  such,  so  that  it  appears  from  his  testimony,  if  nothing  more, 
that  at  his  time,  the  view  generally  prevailed  that  Paul  was  set  at 
liberty  from  that  imprisonment.  Since  now  Eusebius  met  with  this 
account,  so  the  condition  of  the  second  epistle  was  a  proof  to  him, 
that  it  was  written  in  the  second  im])risonment  in  Rome,  indicated  by 

^  2orf  fiiv  oiiv  dnokoYtjadfitvov  av&ie  ini  r^v  tov  xrj^vyfiaTot  Siaxoviav  Jm- 
yoi  f'xet  arti'^Madtu  tov  anoaruXov,  SeurtQov  d*  int^dvra  rij  avrfj  noi^i  Tt^  xar 
avTw  fiOQTVfiiM  •  iv  «»*  Sta/wle  iyoftavos  ngoe  Ttfw&aov  Sn'rfe^etv 

tniOToX^v  owTUTTii,  o/ioii  aij/utivoiv  T^  Tt  n^oTtQOV  aoTu  ytvoftivTiv  dnaloyicev 
Mtd  noQanodae  Tiltituoiv. 
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the  tradition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  assertion,  that  Eusebius  infer- 
red  tlie  liberation  and  subsequent  imprisonment  only  from  the  second 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  is  without  foundation  and  is  in  opposition  to  the 
words  of  Eusebius.  The  circumstance  that  Eusebius  adduces  no  tes¬ 
timony  from  an  older  church  writer  for  the  truth  of  that  tradition 
may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  there  was  no  witness ;  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  no  opposing  testimony  was  known  to 
liim.  In  favor  of  the  truth  of  that  tradition,  there  appear,  if  not 
direct,  yet  indirect  proofs,  and  that  too  of  an  earlier  time. 

First,  the  passage  in  the  first  epistle  of  Clemens  Komanus  to  the 
Corinthians,  c.  v.  The  text  of  the  Cod.  Alex.,  the  only  remaining 
text,  as  amended  by  the  editor,  Junius,  is :  “  Through  zeal  Paul  re¬ 
ceived  the  rewax’d  of  patience - .  Having  been  a  preacher  in  the 

east  and  in  the  west,  he  obtained  the  excellent  reward  of  his  faith. 
Having  taught  inghteousness  through  the  whole  world,  and  even  to 
the  boundary  of  the  west,  having  come  and  testified  before  governors, 
so  he  was  released  from  the  world.”  ^  Wieseler  remarks,  that  on 
the  supposition  that  the  text  so  restoi’ed  is  the  actual  original  of  Cle¬ 
ment,  only  the  extreme  west  may  be  understood  by  Tsqua  dv- 
aecog,  siixce,  he  thinks,  that  Clement  could  have  so  written,  evta  if  he 
knew  only  of  the  Apostle’s  residence  in  Rome  —  and  not  in  Spain. 
In  pi’oof  he  relies  on  Rom.  10:  18.  But  it  is  not  to  be  overliX)ked 
that  these  woi’ds  are  cited  fi'om  the  Old  Testament ;  at  the  same  time 
tliey  answer  Paul’s  object,  since  to  him  Rome  was  the  city  represent¬ 
ing  the  west.  Entirely  analogous  is  the  passage.  Acts  2:  5,  where 
Luke  says  that  Jews  were  present  at  the  Pentecost  “  fi’om  every  na¬ 
tion  under  heaven,”  and  afterwards  he  names  the  Romans  as  the 
representatives  of  all  the  western  nations,  (not  indeed,  as  Wieseler 
thinks,  “  as  the  farthest  ])eoplc  of  the  west.”)  These  passages  show, 
indeed,  that  Clement’s  phi-ases,  “in  the  east  and  in  the  west,”  and  the 
“  whole  world,”  do  not  necessarily  point  to  countries  beyond  Rome. 
But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  expi-ession,  x[ax  ini]  to  rijg  dvaseng. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  show  that  Rome,  in  the  view  of  the  orientals, 
lay  at  the  utmost  boundary  of  the  west ;  how  much  less  would  this  be 
the  case  in  the  view  of  the  occidentals  ?  But  it  is  wholly  imjjossible 
that  a  man  who  lived  in  Rome  itself,  and  thence  wrote  these  words, 
could  have  thought  of  Rome  by  that  expi’ession.  Besides,  the  posi- 

1  [o]  ITavXog  vno/Kvtjg  ^qa^iiov  \l’iTtax\tv - ,  [yiv6](U~ 

vog  iv  diaToXfj  ytal  iv  [rfj]  dimti,  rov  yfvralop  r^g  nintoig  aiytov  ttXiog  tht- 

fitv  •  Stxaioat'ivtjv  StSd^ag  oXov  rov  xvofiov  x[«l  «;r2]  to  rfqfta  r^g  Svofojg 
xai  fiaqrvqijaag  ini  zwv  ijyovfitvouv,  ovrojg  antjXXdpj  rov  xoapov. 
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tion  of  these  words  gives  them  a  special  emphasis ;  if  Clement  had 
not  intended  to  refer  to  countries  beyond  Rome,  he  would  assuredly 
Iwve  been  content  with  the  expressions  first  used,  as  these  would 
liave  perfectly  indicated  the  labors  of  the  Apostle  in  the  west, 
and  consequently  in  Rome.  Accordingly,  if  this  ])assage  is  rightly 
restored  by  Junius,  it  bears  decided  testimony  in  favor  of  a  journey 
of  the  apostle  to  Spain ;  yet,  certainly  not  for  a  course  of  labor 
there ;  this  rather  seems  to  be  excluded  by  the  use  of  the  simple 
iidm.  But  Wieseler  doubts  the  correctness  of  this  restoration  of 
the  text,  since  he  believes  that  the  onginal  text  was  not  nai  in)  to 
teQfia,  etc.,  but  xal  vno  to  ziQfia,  etc.,  and  the  translation  would  be, 
“  after  he  had  taught  righteousness  through  the  whole  world,  and  had 
appeared  before  the  supreme  power  of  the  West,  and  had  testified  before 
the  rulers,”  etc.  That  to  teQfia  may  mean  the  sovereignty  and 
even  the  highest  imperial  authority,  is  certainly  granted;  but 
with  this  meaning,  the  words  vnb  —  do  not  well  accord ; 

l»esides,  in  opposition  to  this  conjecture  and  its  explanation,  is  the 
fiict,  that  thereby  the  highest  imperial  authority  would  be  designated 
only  as  that  of  the  AV'est,  while  its  power  likewise  extended  over  the 
Kast.  Certainly  Clement,  who,  according  to  Wieselcr’s  own  expres¬ 
sion,  “sounded  a  j^anegyric  on  Paul,”  could  have  by  no  means  de¬ 
scribed  that  highest  authority  in  so  limited  a  manner;  he  would 
certainly,  if  he  had  understood  to  tigpa  in  that  sense,  have  not 
merely  added  T^tf  dvasag,  but,  in  conformity  to  fact,  t^g  dratoX^g  xai 
rijg  dvaemg.  So  the  restitution  of  the  text  by  Junius,  must  stand,  and 
it  must  be  granted  that  Clement  in  this  passage  actually  refers  to  a 
journey  of  the  Ajwstle  to  Spain. 

The  second  passage  is  found  in  the  Canon  of  Muratori,  formed 
about  A.  D.  170,  “Aeta  autem  omnium  apostolorum  sub  uno  libro 
scribta  sunt.  Lucas  obtime  Theophile  comprindit,  quia  sub  praesen- 
tia  ejus  singula  gerebantur,  sicuti  ct  semote  passionem  Petri  evidenter 
declarat,  sed  profectionem  Pauli  ab  urbe  ad  Spaniam  proficiscentis.” 
That  these  words  contain  a  contradiction  of  the  position  that  Paul 
made  a  journey  to  Spain,  is  by  no  means  the  fact ;  for  if  it  is  proba¬ 
ble,  as  Wieseler  correctly  supposes,  that  after  proficiscentis  the  word 
omittit  has  fallen  out,  then  the  fragmentist  would  only  say,  that  Luke 
did  not  mention  that  journey,  but  he  does  not  say  that  it  did  not  occur, 
or  that  it  was  doubtful,  or  was  controverted.  But  however  these 
words  may  be  explained,  so  much  stands  irrefutable,  that  that  journey 
was  a  matter  of  tradition  at  the  time  the  fragmentist  wrote. 

If  it  appears  from  these  passages,  that  tradition  preserved  the 
29* 
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knowledge  of  a  journey  of  the  Apostle  to  Spain,  (not  of  labors  there,) 
then  the  liberation  from  the  imprisonment  in  Rome  mentioned  by 
Luke,  would  fall  in  w  ith  this  tradition  (confirmed  by  the  idyoff 
of  Eusebius,)  since  that  journey  could  take  place  only  on  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  Paul  was  liberated.  As  no  decisive  argument  can  be 
urged  against  the  truth  of  this  tradition,  by  w  hich  its  impossibility, 
or  even  improbability  can  be  shown,  then  the  result  may  be  rightfully 
used  in  settling  the  time  in  which  our  E[)istles  were  written.  For,  if 
in  the  life  of  Paul  up  to  his  first  imprisonment  in  Rome,  no  fit  time 
can  be  found  in  which  to  place  their  authorship,  and  if,  at  the  same 
time,  the  authorship  of  the  three  must  necessarily  belong  to  one  and 
the  same  time  in  the  life  of  the  Apostle,  (while  the  contents  of  the 
epistles  point  to  a  late  period,)  then  the  su[)position  is  authorized 
that  the  epistles  were  written  after  the  imprisonment  mentioned  in 
Acts ;  the  first  to  Timothy  and  that  to  Titus  in  the  interval  between 
the  tw  o  imprisonments,  and  the  second  to  Timothy  during  this  second 
imprisonment.  This  view,  w'hich  presupposes  the  genuineness  of  the 
epistles,  is  the  only  tenable  one,  according  to  the  foregoing  investi¬ 
gation,  and  hence  it  has  been  received  in  the  most  recent  times  by 
the  defenders  of  the  authenticity,  except  Matthies  and  Wieseler. 

If  now  we  suppose,  as  can  hardly  be  doubted  after  Wieseler’s  in¬ 
quiries,  that  Paul  first  came  to  Rome  in  the  spring  of  A.  D.  61,  then 
the  epistles  were  not  written  —  as  the  imprisonment  lasted  somewhere 
about  two  years  —  till  after  the  spring  of  63.  The  time,  however, 
may  probably  be  determined  more  exactly.  In  the  summer  of  64, 
Rome  was  burnt  at  the  instigation  of  Nero ;  a  general  persecution 
of  the  Christians  was  connected  w'ith  it.  Since  in  the  epistles  there 
is  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  these  events,  it  is  very  probable  that 
they  wxre  written  before  these  events,  and  that  the  martyrdom 
of  the  Apostle,  which  is  sufficiently  vouched  for  by  tradition,*  took 
place  either  before,  or  at  the  latest,  during  that  persecution.  Since  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Apostle’s  first  defence  would  have  ter¬ 
minated  so  favorably  for  him,  as  is  mentioned  2  Tim.  4: 17,  if  it  had 

1  Tlie  tradition  which  testifies  to  the  manner  of  his  death  —  beheading  by  a 
sword  —  conflicts,  it  is  thought,  with  the  view,  that  he  was  put  to  death  in  tliat 
])ersecution.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case,  since  we  are  not  informed  that 
tliis  kind  of  capital  infliction  was  not  in  use  at  that  time.  Allowing  that  it  is 
improbable  that  the  mode  of  his  death  by  beheading  was  an  indulgence  to  his 
rights  as  a  Boman  citizen,  still  there  may  have  been  other  reasons  which  are 
unknown  to  us.  That  Paul  was  beheaded  towards  the  end  of  Nero’s  reign,  A 
D.  67  or  68,  has  no  sure  support  in  tradition.  Had  his  lalmrs,  after  his  first  im¬ 
prisonment,  lasted  so  long,  tradition  would  have  preserved  some  notice  of  it. 
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been  made  nfer  the  burning  of  the  city,  then  this  defence  is  probably 
to  be  placed  before  the  burning,  somewhere  about  July,  64.  If  these 
conjectures  are  correct,  then  it  is  the  interval  between  the  spring  of 
6.3  and  the  summer  of  64,  in  wliich  the  pastoral  epistles  were  writ¬ 
ten,  and  in  which  the  events  took  place,  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
epistles  as  belonging  to  the  same  time.  This  interval  was  indeed 
short,  but  not  too  short.  They  may  have  happened  in  the  following 
order.  In  the  spring  of  63,  Paul  departed  from  Rome,  landed  in 
Crete,  where  he  staid  some  time,  and  then  left  Titus  there ;  he  then 
went  to  Ephesus,  where  he  met  Timothy.  After  he  had  stayed  here 
a  short  time,  he  travelled  to  Macedonia.  From  hence  he  wrote  the 
first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  and  somewhat  later,  after  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  to  “  winter  ”  at  NicopoHs  in  Epirus,  he  wrote  the 
Epistle  to  Titus,  to  whom  he  communicated  that  conclusion.  After 
he  had  passed  the  winter  in  that  city,  he  returned,  near  the  end  of  it, 
to  Ephesus.  Without  stopping  here,  he  w  ent  through  Miletus,  where 
he  left  Trophimus  sick,  to  Corinth.  Without  taking  Erastus  with 
him  from  this  place,  as  he  hoped,  he  sailed  to  Spain.  Unknown  cir¬ 
cumstances  induced  him  to  leave  Spain  immediately  for  Rome.  Per¬ 
haps  he  was  apprehended  in  Spain,  and  taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome. 
Thus  he  might  have  reached  Rome  in  May  or  .June  ;  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  .Tidy,  his  first  defence  might  have  been  made.  Immediately, 
he  wrote  the  second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  and  then  suffered  martyr¬ 
dom,  either  before  or  shortly  after  the  conflagration. 


Genuineness  —  External  Evidence. 

The  external  evidence  in  favor  of  the  genuineness  of  the  three 
pastoral  epistles,  is  very  decisive.  Eusebius  reckons  them  among 
the  Homologoumena,  since  not  the  smallest  doubt  of  their  genuineness 
prevailed  in  the  Catholic  church.  They  are  found  as  Pauline  epis¬ 
tles  not  only  in  the  Canon  of  Muratori  and  in  the  Pesheto,  but  are 
repeatedly  cited  as  such  by  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria.  If  they  are  not  expressly  quoted  by  the  earlier  church 
fathers,  yet  by  allusions,  hints,  or  at  least  reminiscences,  they  seem 
not  to  have  been  less  knowm  to  them  than  the  other  Pauline  epistles. 
Clement  of  Rome  uses  the  word  evat^sta,  so  common  in  the  pastoral 
epistles,  to  denote  “  godliness.”  In  his  first  Epistle  to  Corinthians, 
ch.  ii,  he  writes,  “  ready  to  every  good  w'ork,”  see  Tit.  3: 1.'  Ignatius,  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Magnesians,  ch.  viii :  “  Be  not  led  away  with  strange 
doctrines,  neither  with  old  fables,  which  are  unprofitable,”  1  Tim.  1; 
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4,  Tit.  3;  9.  Some  places  in  Polycarp’s  epistles,  have  a  very  strik. 
ing  correspondence,  e.  g.,  “  The  beginning  of  all  evils  is  the  love  of 
money ;  knowing,  then,  that  we  brought  nothing  into  the  world,  and 
have  nothing  to  carry  out,  let  us  be  armed  with  the  armor  of  right- 
eousness,”  1  Tim.  6:  7,  10.  Justin,  in  his  Dial.  C.  Tryph.  47,  copies 
the  words,  Tit.  3:  4,  “  the  kindness  and  philanthropy  of  God.”  There 
are,  also,  allusions  or  quotations  more  or  less  direct  in  Hegesippus, 
Theophilus  of  Antioch,  and  Anthenagoras. 

But,  with  the  Gnostic  heretics,  these  epistles  shared  a  different 
fate.  That  they  are  not  found  in  Marcion’s  Canon,  does  not  prove 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  their  existence.  Jerome,  in  the  Introduction 
to  his  Commentary  on  Titus,  charges  him  and  the  other  heretics  with 
having  arbitrarily  rejected  them.  It  is  well  known  how  capr^iously 
Marcion  treated  some  of  the  New  Testament  writings  admitted  by 
him  as  genuine.  It  is  in  entire  harmony  with  this,  when  he  excludes 
from  the  Canon,  epistles  that  so  decidedly  war  against  the  Gnostic 
errors.  The  reason  why  Tatian  receives  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  as 
genuine,  while  he  rejects  those  to  Timothy,  may  be  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  heretical  teachers  are  more  definitely  named  as  Jewish  in 
Titus  than  in  Timothy. 

Since  the  time  of  Tatian,  the  genuineness  of  these  epistles  was 
not  doubted  till  the  beginning  of  this  century.  J.  E.  C.  Schmidt  sug¬ 
gested  doubts  in  regard  to  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy ;  Schleierma- 
cher,  1807,  decidedly  rejected  it,  but  received  the  other  two.  The 
first  epistle  was  defended  by  Planck,  Wegscheider  and  Beckhaus. 
Eichhorn  then  attacked  the  genuineness  of  all  three,  in  which  he  was 
followed,  though  with  some  w'avering,  by  DeWette,  in  his  Introduction 
to  the  New  Testament,  1826.  While  De  Wette’s  criticism  was  rather 
of  a  negative  kind,  Eichhorn  sought  to  prove  that  the  epistles  were 
written  by  a  disciple  of  Paul.  Schott,  1830,  very  arbitrarily  de¬ 
scribes  Luke  as  the  author.  The  epistles  have  been  defended  with 
more  or  less  ability,  partly  in  special  treatises,  partly  in  works  of  a 
more  general  kind,  by  Hug,  Bertholdt,  Feilmoser,  Guerike,  Bohl, 
Curtius,  Kling,  Heidenreich,  Mack,  and  others.  Baur,  Tubingen, 
1835,  supposes  that  they  originated  at  the  time  of  the  Marcion 
heretics,  from  an  author,  who,  without  being  able  to  rid  himself  of 
Gnostic  notions,  was  in  the  interest  of  the  Pauline  party,  and  put  his 
attacks  on  the  Gnostic  errors  into  the  mouth  of  Paul.  Baumgarten, 
Bottger,  Matthies,  and  others,  have  refuted  Baur.  Even  De  Wette 
does  not  accord  with  him,  but,  in  his  Commentary,  1844,  thinks  that 
the  epistles  were  written  near  the  end  of  the  first  century. 
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Genuineness  —  Internal  Evidence. 

The  genuineness  of  the  Epistles  has  been  assailed  mainly  on  three 
grounds : 

L  The  historical  difficulty  of  fixing  on  any  time  in  Paul’s  life  when 
they  could  have  been  written.  But  this  difficulty  presupposes  that  a 
liberation  of  the  Apostle  from  his  imprisonment  at  Rome,  mentioned 
in  Acts,  did  not  take  place.  But  since  it  has  been  shown  that  this 
presupposition  is  not  well  founded,  the  difficulty  falls  to  the  ground. 

II.  The  introduction  of  some  points,  which  indicate  a  later  age 
than  the  apostolic.  These  are  three  in  number. 

1.  The  heretics  attacked  in  all  three  of  the  epistles. 

The  passages  in  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  which  refer  directly 
to  the  heretics,  are  1:  3,  4,  6,  7, 19.  4:  1-7.  6:  3  seq.,  20.  The  here¬ 
tics  are  chai’acterized  in  these  passages  as  follows :  They  favored  the 
emanation  theory  ;  they  put  believers  under  the  yoke  of  laws,  particu¬ 
larly  in  respect  to  certain  kinds  of  food,  and  also  marriage ;  they 
were  given  to  a  tiresome  love  of  disputing,  and  thereby  boasted  of  a 
special  knowledge ;  they  made  use  of  their  supposed  godliness  as  a 
cloak  to  gain  earthly  possessions.  Besides,  the  passages  1:  17.  2;  4, 
5, 15.  3:  16.  4:  10.  6:  15, 16,  seem  to  stand  in  opposition  to  the  here¬ 
tics.  If  this  be  the  case,  then  their  theology  did  not  embrace  the 
absolute  idea  of  the  Divine  Being,  which  well  agrees  with  the  ema¬ 
nation  theory ;  they  denied  the  universality  of  the  Divine  grace  in 
regard  to  salvation,  as,  perhaps,  they  referred  it  only  to  a  class  of 
mankind,  the  “  spiritual,”  nvevfudnxot ;  they  favored  Docetism,  since 
they  rejected  the  truth  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  and  viewed 
the  texfoyoviu  of  women  as  something  in  itself  to  be  rejected,  which 
would  accord  specially  with  their  prohibition  of  marriage,  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  with  their  view  of  the  nature  of  matter.  Less  definite  is  the 
second  epistle  to  Timothy  in  regard  to  the  heretics.  The  passages 
are  2:  16-23.  4:  6-9,  13.  4:  4,  and  perhaps  2:  8.  Only  one  peculiar¬ 
ity  is  brought  out,  njimely,  that  they  maintained  that  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  was  already  past,  which  was  in  manifest  opposition  to  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  In  the  epistle  to  Titus,  the 
heretics  are  referred  to  in  1: 10, 11, 14, 16.  3:  9, 10.  The  character¬ 
istics  perfectly  agree  with  those  in  1  Timothy,  except  that  here  the 
Judaizing  element  is  particularly  prominent,  since  the  are  de¬ 

scribed  as  Jewish,  and  the  ftdxai  as  of  the  law. 

It  is  manifest  that  these  heretics  are  wholly  different  from  the 
Judaizers,  whom  Paul  attacks  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and 
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Romans,  for  if  both  were  characterized  by  a  “legal”  spirit  at  war 
with  the  evangelical  life,  yet  the  one  class  were  entirely  different  from 
the  other.  The  “legal”  spirit  of  the  heretics  of  the  pastoral  epistles 
not  only  went  beyond  the  Mosaic  law,  but  had  a  different  ground  from 
that  of  the  Judaizers.  Its  quality  is  indeed  not  formally  stated  in  the 
pastoral  epistles,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  lay  in  its  fantastic, 
speculative  theories  on  the  being  of  God  and  his  relation  to  the  world. 
These  heretics  more  resemble  those  attacked  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  than  they  do  the  Judaizers.  There  is  no  suihcient  ground 
for  the  supposition  that  our  epistles  attack  different  heretics  from 
those  referred  to  in  the  Colossians.  All  the  traits  much  more  per¬ 
fectly  agree  in  one  likeness,  and  this  likeness  corresponds  to  that 
which  later  meets  us  in  Gnosticism.  Still,  an  essential  difference  is 
not  to  be  overlooked.  Gnosticism  was  found  in  a  stronger  or  weaker 
opposition  to  Judaism,  while  the  heresy  here  described  has  a  Jewith 
character.  We  have  not  then  sufficient  grounds  to  find  in  this  heresy 
the  first  germ  of  Gnosticism.  The  same  fantastic,  speculative  tendency 
is  certainly  common  to  both,  but  here  we  see  this  tendency  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Jewish-Christianity,  there,  on  the  contrary,  with  Gentile- 
Christianity.  That  Judeae-Christian  speculation  was  not  so  fully 
developed  as  Gnosticism,  is  naturally  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that 
the  Jewish  type  of  Christianity  was  wholly  absorbed  in  the  Gentile 
type ;  only  in  Ebionitism  and  in  the  Clementine  system  did  a  ten¬ 
dency,  at  least  similar,  continue.  The  more  we  look  at  this  heresy 
and  that  of  the  later  Gnosticism,  the  more  will  the  semblance  of  an 
argument  disappear  in  favor  of  the  position  that  the  former  could  not 
liave  belonged  to  the  apostolic  age,  especially  as  then  the  existing 
Judaism  likewise  show'ed  tendencies  to  the  same  speculations. 

Baur  thinks  that  the  heresy  referred  to  in  the  pastoral  epistles  is 
the  Marcionite  Gnosticism ;  but  his  position  is  not  tenable.  According 
to  him,  in  1  Tim.  1:  8,  the  heretics  would  express  the  sentiment 
“  that  the  law  was  not  good,”  but  a  sound  interpretation  would  draw 
exactly  the  opposite  from  the  passage,  as  the  word  vofiodiddaxahi 
shows.  From  Tit.  3:  9,  Baur  infers  the  Antinomian  character  of  the 
false  teachers ;  but  if  this  were  correct,  it  would  not  prove  the  Mar¬ 
cionite  character  of  it,  for  Antinomianism,  as  is  known,  was  found 
with  other  Gnostics.  The  passages  1  Tim.  4:  3  connected  with  Tit. 
1;  14,  certainly  show  that  the  prohibitions  by  the  heretics  here  stated, 
e.  g.  forbidding  to  marry,  had  their  ground  in  a  dualistic  conception 
of  the  world ;  but  it  is  manifestly  too  much  to  say,  that  this  dualism  is 
to  be  found  only,  or  in  its  most  definite  form  in  Marcion,  for  the  same, 
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though  with  modifications,  is  an  essential  element  in  Gnosticism  in 
general.  Baur  also  thinks,  that  the  author  of  the  epistles  was  in¬ 
fected  with  Gnosticism ;  but  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  refute  him. 
We  may  exclaim  with  De  Wette,  “  how  artificial !”  How  blind  must 
Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  have  been,  that  they— -the  most  decided 
opponents  of  Marcion  —  did  not  discover  the  manifest  traces  of  the 
Marcionite  system  in  these  epistles  ?  This  discovery  was  reserved 
for  a  Tubingen  professor  1600  years  later !  De  Wette  is  compelled 
to  place  the  authorship  of  the  epistles  not  later  than  the  end  of  the 
first  century ;  but  it  may  just  as  well  be  placed  in  the  apostolic  times, 
for  proper  Gnosticism,  in  its  developed  form,  was  as  foreign  to  the 
close  of  the  first  century,  as  it  was  to  apostolic  times 
2.  The  church  organization.  Those,  who  have  attacked  the  genu¬ 
ineness  of  the  epistles,  especially  Baur  and  De  Wette,  object  that  the 
strengthening  and  development  of  the  hierarchy  which  are  indicated 
in  the  epistles,  could  not  have  been  the  work  of  the  apostle  Paul. 
Baur,  in  his  earlier  work  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  remarks,  that  in 
the  genuine  Pauline  epistles,  there  is  no  trace  of  particular  officers  for 
the  guidance  of  the  churches,  while,  according  to  the  pastoral  epistles, 
these  officers  are  so  organized,  that  im'axonot,  rtQBa^vxtqot  and  6ia- 
Mm  come  out  prominently ;  in  connection  with  which  he  supposes 
that  the  plural,  nQea^vteQOt,  in  the  collective  sense  designates  the 
single  overseers,  one  of  whom,  under  the  name  imaxonoSt  had  the 
oversight  of  single  churches.  In  his  later  work  on  Paul,  Baur  main¬ 
tains,  that  the  Gnostics,  as  they  were  properly  the  earliest  heretics, 
first  gave  occasion  for  the  establishing  of  the  episcopal  organization. 
It  is  granted,  that  they  w'ere  thus  actually  organized,  yet  in  this 
we  may  certainly  find  a  proof  for  the  earlier  authorship  of  ottr  epis¬ 
tles  than  the  period  of  Gnosticism,  for  in  the  epistles  there  is  not  a 
trace  of  the  peculiar  episcopal  organization ;  yea,  even  if  Saar’s  view 
on  the  relation  of  the  expressions  TtQeo^vtSQOi  and  imaxonoi,  were 
correct,  still  the  meaning  of  iniaxonog  here  would  be  essentially  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  it  was  later  in  the  proper  episcopal  organization. 
In  our  epistles,  we  meet  with  the'  simplest  form  of  church  order. 
The  institute  of  deacons  originated  in  the  earliest  apostolic  period } 
and  if  the  time  when  the  “presbytery”  had  its  origin  and  the  mannei* 
in  which  it  was  introduced,  are  not  handed  down  by  tradition,  still,  it 
must,  apart  from  all  the  testimonies  of  the  Acts,  have  originated  very 
early,  since  no  church  could  be  conceived  of  without  a  government. 
Now  in  all  the  precepts  which  are  given  in  our  epistles  on  the  pres¬ 
byters  and  deacons,  the  writer  has  obviously  in  view  nothing  else  than 
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that  such  men  only  should  be  taken  for  this  work,  who  by  their  pre- 
vious  conduct  were  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  church,  and  were 
fitted  for  successful  labor.  Where  is  there  aught  hierarchical  in  this? 
How  ditferent  in  this  respect  are  the  Ignatian  epistles  ?  If  one  thinks 
it  strange,  tliat,  while,  in  the  eight  epistles  of  Paul  acknowledged  as 
genuine,  such  references  are  not  found,  they  should  be  met  w  ith  m  our 
epistles,  he  is  to  consider  that  these  epistles,  if  genuine,  belong  to  the 
last  period  of  Paul’s  life,  when  he  was  near  the  end  of  his  labors.  It 
must  have  been  natural  for  him,  especially  w  hen  he  saw  a  heresy, 
destructive  to  the  churches,  beginning  to  extend,  to  turn  attention  to 
church  institutions  and  also  to  men,  that,  to  a  eei’tain  extent,  would 
take  his  place  in  care  for  the  churches.  That  Paul  had  not  the 
smallest  interest  in  ecclesiastical  institutions,  and  that  this  want  had 
its  deep  foundation  in  the  spirit  and  chai-acter  of  the  Pauline  Chris¬ 
tianity,  is  an  absolutely  groundless  idea,  as  it  stands  in  the  most  de¬ 
cided  contrast  w'ith  what  w  e  know  in  the  Acts,  of  the  Apostle’s  labors. 

3.  Institute  of  wddows.  Schleiermacher  takes  1  Tim.  5: 9 

seq.,  in  the  sense  of  deaconesses,  and  adduces  it  as  a  testimony  of  the 
later  origin  of  this  epistle.  Baur  supposes,  that  by  this  expression, 
according  to  its  usage  in  the  church  in  the  second  century,  those  fe¬ 
males  were  denoted,  who  adopted  an  ascetic  mode  of  life,  and,  in  this 
character,  gradually  formed  a  peculiar  ecclesiastical  order,  closely 
connected  wdth  that  of  the  bishops,  presbyters  and  deacons,  on  account 
of  which  the  name  deaconesses  was  given  them.  Baur  adds,  that 
they  were  not  so  much  actual  widows,  as  nominally  such.  But  he 
allows,  however,  that  w'idows  only  were  first  received ;  later,  the  un¬ 
married  were  admitted,  while  the  name  remained  unchanged.  But, 
if  X^Q^  indicates  a  peculiar  kind  of  ecclesiastical  persons,  it  would 
prove  nothing  against  the  apostolical  origin  of  the  epistle.  It  would 
well  accord  with  apostolic  times,  and  with  the  spirit  of  Paul.  That 
virgins  were  admitted  into  the  number  of  widows,  or  that  the  widows 
were  devoted  to  an  ascetic  life,  cannot  be  proved  from  1  Tim.  6: 11, 
as  Baur  thinks.  But  it  is  still  a  question  whether  the  word  XM^ 
here  means  deaconesses.  Mosheim  and  De  Wette  contend  that  it 
does  not.  According  to  the  former,  the  “  deaconesses  ”  waited  on  the 
women,  without  performing  spiritual  duties,  while  the  “  widows  ”  had 
an  honorable  place  in  the  assemblies,  exercised  a  kind  of  superinten¬ 
dence  over  other  women,  and  attended  to  the  education  of  the  orphan 
children  that  were  supported  by  the  church.  If  this  view  be  correct, 
such  an  arrangement  in  regard  to  widows  might  have  properly  been 
made  in  the  apostolic  church.  De  Wette  objects  to  the  regular  and 
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formal  choice  of  these  widows,  as  something  foreign  to  that  period, 
but  there  is  nothing  said  in  the  entire  passage  of  a  formal  choice  ; 

does  not  imply  it.  That  the  widow  must  have  been 
the  “wife  of  one  husband,”  i.  e.  married  only  once,  by  no  means  in¬ 
dicates  that  a  second  marriage  was  not  regarded  as  Christian.  The 
ground  of  the  precept  may  have  been,  that  the  widows  might  have  a 
“good  report”  among  “those  without,”  the  heathen  considering  it  as 
an  honor  not  to  marry  the  second  time. 

The  manner  in  which  Paul  speaks  of  Timothy,  in  his  epistles  to 
him,  is  regarded  by  some  as  an  objection  to  the  genuineness.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  De  Wette,  Timothy  must  have  been  at  least  thirty-five  years 
of  age,  having  labored  ten  years  with  Paul.  He  is  represented 
as  a  timid  youth,  needing,  in  his  inexperience,  many  instructions. 
But  we  should  infer  from  the  first,  account  of  him.  Acts  10:  1  seq., 
that  he  was  much  below  twenty-five  years.  Then,  tiie  difference  be¬ 
tween  his  age  and  position,  and  those  of  Paul,  w  ould  render  it  proper 
for  the  latter  to  speak  of  him  as  his  son,  as  a  young  man,  and  to  ad¬ 
dress  him  as  one  needing  exhortation  and  encouragement,  esj)ecially 
as  he  was  to  take  the  oversight  of  an  important  church,  in  which 
there  were  many  “  elders.” 

III.  The  last  objection  to  the  genuineness  of  the  epistles,  relates 
to  the  peculiarities  of  expression  and  modes  of  thought.  We  are  to 
inquire,  whether  these  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to  preclude  the  aposto¬ 
lic  origin  of  the  epistles.  That  they  contain  a  multitude  of  peculiar 
words,  anaJ^  Xeyofisva,  manifestly  decides  nothing,  for  each  of  Paul’s 
epistles  contains  a  greater  or  less  number  of  such  expressions.  These 
phrases  would  be  a  proof  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  epistles,  only  as  it 
should  be  shown  that  they  belonged  to  a  later  period,  or  w  ere  borrow  ed 
from  other  writings. 

It  is  urged  as  an  objection  against  the  three  epistles,  that  some 
passages  have  a  coloring  peculiar  only  from  the  fact,  that  they  are 
borrowed  from  other  New  Testament  epistles,  and  in  fact  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  only  by  means  of  these  epistles.  Instances  are  found  1  Tim. 
1: 12-14,  “and  I  thank  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,”  etc.,  compared  with 
1  Cor.  15:  9,  10 ;  1  Tim.  2:  11,  12,  “Let  the  women  learn,”  etc., 
with  1  Cor.  14:  34,  35,  “  Let  your  women  keep  silence,”  etc. ;  also  2 
Tim.  1: 3-5,  with  Rom.  1: 8  seq. ;  2  Tim.  2:  5,  with  1  Cor.  9:  24,  and 
others.  The  resemblance  is  undeniable,  but  it  cannot  constitute  au 
objection.  The  agreement  is  not  complete.  There  are  some  devi¬ 
ations.  In  that  case,  the  objector  must  suppose  that  the  author  of  the 
pastoral  epistles  either  designedly  deviated  from  the  text  lying  before 
VoL.  VIU.  No.  30.  30 
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him,  so  as  artfully  to  conceal  his  deception,  or  that  he  had  almost  mi- 
willingly  admitted  these  urgent  reminiscences.  Still,  it  may  be  sup. 
posed  that  the  Apostle  himself,  while  he  was  treating  kindred  subjects, 
might  use  similar  expressions,  when,  on  the  whole,  his  diction  had  a 
coloring  different  from  what  was  earlier  peculiar  to  him.  Besides, 
instances  of  agreement  of  the  same  kind  are  found  in  other  epistles 
of  Paul,  without  invalidating  the  genuineness  of  any  of  them.  That 
these  passages  cannot  be  understood  without  reference  to  similar  ex¬ 
pressions  in  other  epistles,  is  decidedly  incorrect. 

But  how  do  we  explain  tlie  often  observed  difference  between  the 
diction  of  these  epistles  and  that  of  the  other  Pauline  epistles  ?  The 
opposers  of  the  genuineness  hold,  that  the  author  was  an  impostor  of 
the  post- Apostolic  age,  who  had  indeed  imbibed  not  a  little  of  the 
Pauline  mode  of  conception  and  expression,  but  who  could  not  con¬ 
ceal  his  own  peculiar  manner.  Baur  has  pointed  out  some  post- 
Apostolic  phrases,  which  are  used  in  attacking  the  heretics.  But 
these  prove  nothing,  since  the  position  that  the  heresy  here  attacked 
originated  after  the  apostolic  age,  has  no  sure  suppq^t.  The  influence 
of  these  attacks  on  heresy,  is  not  to  be  confined  merely  to  the  proper 
polemic  passages,  for  not  only  did  the  Jews  and  heathen,  but  also  the 
heretical  Christians  furnish  material  for  the  expression  of  Christian 
ideas  ;  this  “  polemic  ”  gave  occasion  to  ideas  and  phrases  which  could 
not  otherwise  have  been  formed  in  this  peculiar  manner,  out  of  the 
simple  Christian  consciousness.  This  holds  not  merely  of  the  later 
church  teachers,  but  of  the  apostles.  As  instances,  we  refer  to  John’s 
idea  of  the  Logos,  and  Paul’s  of  dixaioavvt].  Let  it  be  granted,  that 
at  the  time  of  the  apostles,  there  was  a  heresy  akin  to  Gnosticism, 
which  our  epistles  presuppose,  still  there  is  nothing  unapostolic  in 
the  fact  that  the  mode  of  describing  the  heresy,  revealed  an  efiect  of 
that  heresy,  as  is  the  case  in  the  words  q)aveQOvv,  imcpdveia,  qxSs  an- 
QOGiroVt  etc. 

Besides  these,  there  are  expressions  which,  it  is  urged,  belong  to 
the  church  language  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  e.  g.  “  man  of 
Grod,”  “  husband  of  one  wife,”  evaf§eta,  BaaiXeig  (the  last  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  from  a  custom  introduced  by  Hadrian.)  But  it  may  be  re¬ 
plied,  that  the  later  writers  may  have  bon’owed  them  from  the  apostolic 
—  especially  as  some  are  found  in  the  writings  of  the  so-called  apos¬ 
tolic  fathers. 

These  epistles  diflfer  from  the  other  Pauline  epistles,  not  only  in 
single  expressions,  but  in  the  mode  in  which  the  thoughts  are  devel¬ 
oped,  though  there  are  points  of  agreement.  Is  this  peculiarity  un- 
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worthy  of  Paul  ?  The  answer  will  vary  according  to  the  subjective 
feelings.  Schleiermacher  finds  no  fault  with  the  second  Epistle  to 
Timothy  and  the  Epistle  to  Titus.  De  Wette  denies  to  the  second 
epistle  all  good  grammatical  and  logical  connection,  as  well  as  a  true 
tact  for  what  is  befitting,  while  he  thinks  that  Schleiermacher  exag¬ 
gerates  what  is  objectionable  in  the  first  epistle,  and  did  not  penetrate 
sufficiently  into  the  spirit  of  the  author,  and  saw  want  of  sense  and 
connection  where  a  fundamental  interpreter  must  have  judged  other¬ 
wise.  Baur  even  thinks  that  the  first  epistle  is  not  wanting  in  unity 
and  the  carrying  through  of  a  definite  idea.  De  Wette  objects  to  the 
transition  of  the  thoughts ;  “  but  prejudice  was  so  strong  in  him,” 
“  that  where  all  is  in  the  most  perfect  order,  he  would  find  some 
things  unworthy  of  the  Apostle.” 

If  these  epistles  bear  a  stamp  different  from  that  of  the  Galatians, 
Bomans  and  Corinthians,  it  is  to  be  considei'ed  that  Paul  would  not 
resort  to  a  dialectic  develoj)ment  in  pastoral  letters, —  private  epistles 
to  his  assistants.  Where  this  peculiarity  does  not  prevail,  the  course 
of  thought  is  not  so  different  as  some  have  maintained.  Even  the 
peculiarity  in  respect  to  general  truths,  urged  by  De  Wette,  is  seen 
in  the  other  Pauline  epistles;  comp.  Horn.  13:  10.  14:  9,  17.  1  Cor. 
4:  20.  6:  7.  7:  19.  The  reason  urged  against  the  genuineness  from 
the  prevailing  view  of  practical  morality  will  not  hold.  The  same 
view  is  by  no  means  less  prominent  in  the  other  Pauline  epistles. 
A  perfect  agreement  exists  in  all,  in  the  fact  that  faith  is  the  deepest 
ground  of  a  moral  life,  and  faith  also  in  the  atoning  death  of  Christ. 
The  morality  taught  in  1  Tim.  2:  15.  3:  13.  4:  8.  6:  18,  19,  is  not  in 
opposition  to  Paul’s  doctrine  of  grace.  It  is,  also,  urged  that  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  epistles  are  not  so  rich  and  weiglity  as  those  of  the  other 
Pauline  epistles ;  the  thoughts  are  too  general,  are  feeble,  etc.  But 
it  is  to  be  considered,  that  Timothy  and  Titus  needed  only  general  pre¬ 
cepts  ;  such  discussions  as  those  in  the  Galatians  were  not  demanded. 

As  the  result  of  a  careful  examination,  we  find :  1.  That  the  exter¬ 
nal  evidence  furnishes  no  ground  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the 
epistles;  2.  That  the  difficulty  of  bringing  the  authorship  of  the  epis¬ 
tles  within  the  period  of  Paul’s  life,  disappears  on  the  theory  of  his 
second  imprisonment  in  Rome ;  there  is  no  adequate  reason  for  not 
admitting  this  imprisonment ;  3.  That  the  internal  peculiarities  of  the 
epistles,  in  regard  to  the  subjects  handled,  the  development  of  thought 
and  mode  of  expression,  show  indeed  some  things  of  an  unusual  char¬ 
acter,  but  still  not  of  a  kind  to  have  any  decided  weight  against  the 
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genuineness ;  and  4.  That  it  would  be  far  more  difficult  to  show,  boft 
in  general  and  in  particulars,  how  an  impostor  could  have  prepared 
three  such  epistles  as  these  are,  both  in  contents  and  in  form,  and 
foisted  in  the  name  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  than  it  is  to  prove  their 
genuineness.  No  evidences  for  their  post-apostolic  origin  exist ;  they 
accordingly  hold  their  place  in  the  Canon  as  Pauline  epistles. 


ARTICLE  V. 

HICKOK’S  RATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

By  Tayler  Lewis,  LL.  D.,  Prof,  of  Greek,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

[Concluded  from  p.  217.] 

The  rapid  sketch  we  proposed  to  make  of  this  work  was  brought 
down,  in  the  previous  number,  to  the  Second  Division  of  the  Second 
Part,  or  the  Understanding  in  its  Objective  Law.  The  survey  then 
taken  of  the  first  portion  will  give  the  reader  a  fair  view  of  the  wri¬ 
ter’s  method.  It  may,  therefore,  be  sufficient  here  to  state  in  the 
most  cursory  manner,  that  the  general  plan  is  carried  out,  in  all  the 
mental  departments,  with  the  same  rigid  intellectual  symmetry.  The 
investigation  of  the  understanding  In  its  idea  is  concluded  by  two 
chapters  of  the  highest  interest  —  “The  a  priori  Principles  in  a 
Nature  of  Things,”  and  an  “Exposition  of  False  Systems  of  a  Uni¬ 
versal  Nature.”  We  have  then,  as  in  the  sense,  The  Understanding 
in  its  Objective  Law,  followed  by  an  ontological  demonstration  of  the 
valid  being  of  the  notional  and  its  objects. 

The  same  method  again  meets  us  in  the  study  of  the  Reason.  We 
have,  first,  the  idea,  secondly,  the  law,  and  thirdly,  the  ontological 
demonstration  of  the  absolute  verity  of  those  objects  of  which  reason 
takes  direct  and  exclusive  cognizance,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  super¬ 
natural.  The  sense  envisages,  or  distinguishes  quality  and  conjoins 
quantity  in  space  into  phenomena ;  the  understanding  substantiates, 
by  connecting  phenomena  into  a  nature  of  things ;  the  reason  gives 
meaning  to,  and  comprehends,  the  whole  operation  of  both,  and  the 
objects  of  both. 

To  comprehend  nature,  we  must  obtain  for  nature  an  origin  and  an 
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end,  and  thus  some  existence,  not  only  before  nature,  and  above  na¬ 
ture,  but  reaching  beyond  it.  In  the  sense  we  had  the  pure  intuition, 
in  the  understanding,  the  pure  notional,  and  here  we  must  attain  the 
pure  idea,  or  the  ideal.  This  must  rise  above  space  and  time,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  would  comprehend  the  natural  must  be  supernatural  (ch.  II.). 
j^gain, — in  the  sense  we  found  our  first  a  priori  position  in  the 
primitive  intuition  of  space  and  time  remaining  indestructible  for  the 
intellect  after  the  abstraction  of  all  that  has  come  into  consciousness 
through  sensation ;  in  the  understanding  we  took  our  second  «  priori 
position  on  the  notion  of  the  space-filling  force,  remaining  indestructi¬ 
ble  for  the  intellect  after  a  like  abstraction  of  everything  involved  in 
the  conceptions  of  substance  and  causality  that  had  come  to  us  through 
experience ;  and  here,  in  the  reason,  we  obtain  our  third  and  highest 
a  priori  position  in  an  idea  which  resolves  into  its  own  simplicity  the 
duality  of  the  space-filling  force,  and  gives  origin  to  the  substance  of 
nature.  This  is  the  idea  of  The  Absolute. 

Next  for  the  elements  of  comprehension.  Here  the  trine  method 
again  presents  itself.  In  the  sense  operation  of  conjunction,  the  three 
d  priori  elements  were  unity,  plurality,  and  totality.  In  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  connection  in  the  understanding  they  were  found  to  be,  1st, 
substance  in  space  or  source  and  event  in  time,  2nd,  cause  and  efiect, 
and,  3rd,  reciprocity  in  action  and  reaction.  In  like  manner  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  this  higher  operation  of  comprehension  are  found  to  be,  pure 
spontaneity,  pure  autonomy,  and  pure  liberty.  Pure  spontaneity  is 
simple  act  standing  above  all  conditions  of  force,  and  thus  not  under 
a  necessity  as  nature ;  although  essential  to  personality  it  is  not  of 
itself  sufficient  for  it.  Pure  autonomy  is  end  above  nature,  a  law  to 
its  own  action  found  in  the  behest  of  its  own  intrinsic  worthiness. 
In  the  syntheses  of  these  three  is  found  something  distinct  from  both, 
making  the  third  element,  or  pure  liberty.  In  these  we  have  a  com¬ 
pleted  personality  determined  a  priori  to  the  Absolute  (Sec.  II.) ; 
and  in  this  pure  personality  of  the  Absolute  we  have  the  a  priori 
comprehension  of  nature.  This  pure  personality,  we  may  remark, 
altogether  transcends  the  first  cause  of  the  naturalist,  and  this  com¬ 
prehension  of  nature  is  a  distinct  thing  altogether  transcending  all 
natural  science.  It  is  a  comprehension  of  nature,  not  only  in  its  be¬ 
ginning,  but  in  its  continuance  and  its  consununation.  It  is  the  high¬ 
est  rationality  that  the  Absolute  Reason  be  himself  the  end  of  all  ends. 
This  is,  too,  the  opposite  of  pantheism.  It  is  pure  holiness,  or  per¬ 
fect  separation  from  nature,  not  only  as  originating  power,  but  also 
in  the  finalities,  whether  moral  or  artistic,  for  which  it  acts.  It  is, 
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in  other  words,  in  the  language  of  the  Bible,  the  catechisms,  and  the 
old  theology, — the  glory  of  God. 

To  sum  up  then  briefly  the  substance  of  several  sections  —  Sense 
conjoins  into  phenomena,  but  cannot  tell  whence  they  came,  nor 
whither  they  go,  —  in  other  words  what  they  are.  The  understand¬ 
ing  connects  phenomena  in  their  substances  and  causes,  but  cannot 
tell  what  they  mean.  Something  within  us  affirms  that  they  have  a 
meaning,  and  that  this  meaning  and  the  elements  of  its  comprehen¬ 
sion,  may  be  thus  found  in  the  ideal  of  an  Absolute  Personality  and 
finite  personalities,  and  the  relations  existing  between  them, — in 
other  words,  in  God,  the  soul,  and  immortality. 

Thus  we  have  the  reason  in  its  idea.  We  have,  or  may  have,  this 
ideal  comprehension  of  nature  and  the  universe.  It  is  a  gloi’ious  idea. 
Without  it  existence  is  an  enigma,  nature  thick  darkness,  and  man  a 
dream.  To  some  minds  there  would  be,  in  this  thought  alone,  proof 
abundant  of  its  objective  realization.  But  in  the  consummation  of 
his  admirably  sustained  scheme,  the  author  next  proceeds  to  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  facts  which  go  to  verify  this  idea  in  its  objective  law. 
These  are  traced,  1st,  in  respect  to  a  finite,  and,  2nd,  The  Absolute 
Personality.  Under  both  of  these,  without  noticing  the  divisions  and 
subdivisions  in  which  they  are  arranged,  we  have  aesthetic  facts, 
mathematical  facts,  philosophical  facts,  psychological  facts,  and  higher 
than  all,  ethical  facts.  There  are,  moreover,  the  ready  assent  to  the 
fact  of  final  causes  in  nature  as  a  reaching  forth  to  something  beyond 
nature,  although  it  may  not  carry  us  out  of  nature, — the  easy  recog¬ 
nition,  in  all  ages  of  miraculous  interpositions, —  the  order  of  nature’s 
formation  by  a  combining  of  natural  development  with  the  addition, 
from  time  to  time,  of  new  forces  from  the  supernatural,  as  evinced  in 
geological  facts,  —  the  recognition  of  a  free  personality  in  humanity 
—  the  comprehending  facts  of  an  ethical  system.  In  these  we  have 
the  reason  in  its  law.^ 

To  the  whole  is  appended  an  ontological  demonstration  of  the  solid 
being  of  the  supernatural  as  deduced  from  the  harmony  of  such  a  law 
of  facts  with  such  an  idea.  It  is  briefly  presented  under  three  heads, 
the  valid  existence  of  God,  the  valid  being  of  the  soul,  and  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  soul’s  immortality.  For  the  valid  being  of  the  soul,  there 
are  two  sources  of  argumentation.  1.  The  fact  of  a  comprehending 
agency.  2.  The  facts  as  given  in  an  ethical  experience.  For  the 

1  In  this,  which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  the  work,  the  author 
has  anticipated  some  of  the  most  striking  arguments  of  a  late  remarkable  volume 
entitled  “  The  Footprints  of  the  Creator.” 
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valid  existence  of  God,  there  are  three  lines  of  demonstration.  1. 
The  fact  that  all  atheistic  speculations  are  from  the  autonomy  of  the 
discursive  faculty  as  understanding.  2.  The  fact  of  new  forces  ori¬ 
ginating  in  nature.  3.  The  fact  that  an  ethical  system  is  in  being. 
For  the  soul’s  immortality,  the  line  of  argument  is  briefly  this :  God 
is^  —  a  future  state,  in  view  of  the  moral  demands  of  this  soul,  ought 
to  be ;  the  existence  of  God  is  a  guarantee  that  what  ought  to  be, 
will  be.  And  thus  we  have  the  science  of  our  entire  being,  including 
the  functions  of  the  sense,  the  understanding,  and  the  reason :  in  other 
words,  a  Rational  Psychology. 

On  the  argument  against  the  materialist,  we  have  already  dwelt. 
The  confutation  of  the  idealist  is  a  work  of  far  more  difficulty.  We 
will  state  concisely  what,  unless  we  have  utterly  mistaken  his  mean¬ 
ing,  we  must  regard  as  the  substance  of  the  author’s  proof  of  an  ob¬ 
jective  world,  as  given  under  both  the  sense  and  the  understanding. 
He  shows  how  perception  is  possible,  and  how,  if  it  is  at  all,  it  must 
be.  The  same  demonstration  is  given  in  respect  to  an  experience. 
If  there  is  an  objective  world,  thus,  and  thus,  will  its  phenomena  be 
perceived  by  us,  and  thus,  and  thus,  will  its  things  and  events,  its 
substances  and  causalities,  become  the  objects  of  our  experience. 
Sensation  and  experience  have  put  us  in  a  position  to  construct  such 
a  proof,  but  the  proof,  when  found,  is  also  found,  just  as  conclusively, 
not  to  depend  for  its  certainty  on  either,  but  to  exist  in  indissoluble 
connection  wdth  certain  intuitions,  notions,  or  knowledges,  which  we 
cannot  separate  from  the  mind  itself,  and  which  we  cannot  even  con¬ 
ceive  of  as  separate.  Hence,  such  proof,  in  regard  to  the  soul,  is 
justly  called  a  priori  and  necessary. 

But,  secondly —  thus  do  we  actually  perceive  ;  and  such  is  really 
our  experience.  The  objective  law  which  we  find  the  soul  actually 
following,  corresponds  precisely  to  the  a  priori  idea  which  had  before 
been  thus  conclusively  proved,  as  not  only  a  possibility,  but  the  only 
possible  process.  But  this  involves  the  conception  of  an  external 
world  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  ideal  theory.  The  objective  world, 
therefore,  which  seems  to  enter  into  the  actual  perception  and  expe¬ 
rience,  is  as  real  and  necessary  a  part  of  such  experience,  as  the 
hypothetical  or  ideal  objective  world  (if  we  may  use  the  strange  ex¬ 
pression)  which  actually  entered,  and  necessarily  entered  into  the  a 
priori  idea  (thus  found)  of  the  sense  and  the  understanding. 

This  certainly  proves  that  an  objective  world  may  be ;  but  does  it 
show  that  it  actually  is  ?  One  cause  is  adequate  to  the  effect ;  does 
this  exclude  every  other?  Is  the  actuality,  and,  in  a  certain  sense. 
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the  objectivity,  of  the  perceiving  and  experiencing,  the  actuality  or 
reality  of  their  apparent  objects  ?  In  other  words,  does  the  hypo- 
thetical  objectivity  necessarily  make  perception  and  experience  what 
they  are,  or  might  they  not  have  been,  or  is  it  impossible  to  show  that 
they  might  not  have  been,  just  what  they  are  without  any  correspond¬ 
ing  real  objectivity  ?  Now,  we  know  that  there  may  be  perceptions,  to 
all  appearance^  and  experiences,  which  have  every  known  character¬ 
istic  of  objectiveness,  and  yet  wholly  subjective.  There  are  the  cases 
which  have  been  presented  from  the  time  of  Heraclitus  down  to 
Hume,  such  as  the  phenomena  and  experiences  of  dreams,  of  revery, 
of  disease,  of  madness,  and,  in  short,  of  all  that  are  called  false  per¬ 
ceptions.  “  Have  you  never  heard,”  says  Socrates  to  his  pupil, — as 
though  it  were  a  question  which  had  come  down  from  the  olden  time, 
and  was  familiar  to  all  who  had  ever  thought — “have  you  never 
heard  it  asked  what  proof  we  can  give  that  we  are  not  now  sleeping, 
and  that  what  we  now  say  and  do,  may  be  but  a  dream,  from  which 
we  may  hereafter  awake  and  find  it  so  ?  and  do  you  not  see  that  the 
same  ground  may  be  taken  in  respect  to  madness  and  disease  ?  In 
all  these  cases,  then,  are  conjunctions  of  quantity,  and  distinctions  of 
quality,  and  notional  connections  of  substance  and  causality,  and  yet 
they  have,  in  themselves,  no  mark  by  which  they  can  be  distinguished 
from  those  that  are  supposed  to  have  a  real  objective  ground.  They 
may  differ  in  many  respects  from  other  states  of  the  soul,  but  in 
nothing  on  which  we  can  rest  as  a  distinct  characteristic  of  true  out¬ 
ward  objectiveness.  They  may  appear  less  rational,  less  coherent, 
less  vivid,  but  these,  it  may  be  said,  are  but  their  appearances  to  some 
other  subjective  state,  and  such  judgments  may  be,  after  all,  but  the 
delusions  of  one  subjective  condition  of  the  soul  claiming  to  decide 
upon  the  experience  of  another. 

AVe  are  compelled  to  say,  that  we  do  not  perceive  the  conclusive¬ 
ness  of  the  author’s  reasoning  on  this  head.  He  makes  a  distinction 
between  what  he  calls  an  ideal  and  an  actual  phenomenon,  p.  303. 
The  first  only  seems,  the  last  actually  appears.  But  what  is  there 
which  makes  one  a  seeming  and  the  other  an  actual  appearing  f 
It  is  not  anything  in  the  phenomena  or  experiences  themselves. 
There  are  the  same  conjunctions,  the  same  distinctions,  the  same 
connections  in  both.  Is  it,  then,  something  in  the  constructing  mind 
itself,  and  which  transcends  all  these  operations  ?  In  the  case  of  an 
ideal  circle,  (which  is  the  author’s  example,)  the  mind,  it  is  said,  “  has 
given  a  product  which  stands  out  separate  from  the  agency  that  pro- 
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duced  it,  and,  as  other  than  itself,  is  object  to  itself  in  its  own  intu¬ 
ition,”  p.  801.  “  But,  is  there  no  difference,”  he  proceeds  to  ask, 
"between  this  ideal  form  and  the  phenomenon  of  a  material  ring  with 
its  given  content  in  the  sensation,”  that  is,  “  no  difference  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  ?  ”  Is  there  not,  however,  some  content  in  sensation  even 
in  the  case  of  the  ideal  form,  only  by  an  inverted  process  of  the  mind 
upon  the  sensorium,  instead  of  having  come  from  without,  as  we  en¬ 
deavored  to  show  in  the  previous  number  of  our  review,  (note,  page 
187,)  and  is  not  the  statement  too  strong  that  “  no  intellectual  (or 
spiritual)  act  can  give  content  to  avoid  sensibility  ?  ”  Again,  says 
the  author,  “  the  intellect  has  given  all  it  may  to  the  pure  form  to 
make  it  objective,  and  yet  most  manifestly  the  phenomenal  ring  has 
something  more  in  its  objectiveness  than  the  pure  circle,  and  this 
something  more  must  have  been  given  to  it  from  some  other  than  a 
mere  intellectual  operation.”  We  have  been  so  carried  along  with 
the  author’s  general  method  of  investigation ;  we  have  become  so 
intensely  interested  in  his  work,  that  it  is,  with  feelings  of  strong  dis¬ 
appointment,  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  follow  him  in  any  of  his 
conclusions ;  but  we  can  only  say,  it  is  not  most  manifest  to  us.  It 
seems,  on  the  contrary,  the  very  thing  to  be  proved.  Again  he  says, 
“  in  the  ideal,  however  complete  in  the  construction  and  vivid  in  the 
imagination,  there  is  not  what  the  real  phenomenon  possesses.”  But 
wherein  do  they  differ,  quasi  phenomena,  if  alike  in  completeness 
and  vividness,  and  of  course  in  the  power  of  accompanying  belief, 
though  it  be  but  for  a  moment  ?  They  have  both  been  constructed 
by  the  same  laws.  Both,  according  to  their  vividness,  exclude  other 
objects,  whether  actual  or  ideal.  Both,  w’hilst  they  exist,  limit  alike 
all  our  thinking  respecting  them.  We  cannot  think  anything  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  ideal,  any  more  than  with  what  we  call  the  real  circle. 

The  difference  then,  if  it  exist  at  all,  must  be  in  their  origin,  and 
here  there  does  seem  to  be  something  of  which  consciousness  may 
claim  to  take  cognizance.  One  is  cognized  as  being  with  volition, 
the  other  without.  Both  meet  in  the  sensorium,  but,  to  use  the  au¬ 
thor’s  expression  of  the  difference,  “  one  is  ■produced  by  the  intellect, 
the  other  is  found  by  the  intellect.”  True,  here  is  a  difference  which 
may  be  traced  in  certain  cases.  It  is,  however,  even  here,  a  differ¬ 
ence,  not  in  the  phenomena,  but  in  the  mind’s,  or  rather  the  will’s, 
relation  to  them.  Still  it  does  not  seem  to  reach  the  idealist’s  posi¬ 
tion.  He  maintains  that  sense  is  the  intellect  giving  objectivity  to 
its  own  creations.  This  is  sometimes  done  with  volition ;  and  then 
we  seem  to  be  conscious  of  the  process.  But  may  not  the  spiritual 
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energy  do  the  same,  or  a  similar  thing,  without  volition,  or  without  a 
consciousness  of  volition ;  and  then  the  perception  would  appear  to  be 
Jirst.  It  would,  too,  be  according  to  those  laws  of  construction  which 
are  the  same  for  all  cases,  and  then  how  are  they  to  be  distinguished? 
There  are  ideal  creations  of  the  soul  which  seem  to  come  without  our 
volition,  just  as  much  as  those  we  choose  to  style  real  perceptions. 
We  know  that  this  is  sometimes  so ;  why  may  it  not  then  be  done  in 
all  cases  that  would  seem  to  involve  objectivity  ?  If  men  had  never 
dreamed, — if  there  had  never  been  such  a  thing  as  false  perception, 
the  proof  might  have  been  deemed  (for  us)  satisfactory,  if  not  conclu¬ 
sive  against  all  possibilities.  But  we  have  had  dreams,  and  conscious¬ 
ness  at  the  time,  has  had  no  doubt  of  their  real  objectivity.  Con¬ 
sciousness  has  had  no  doubt  of  the  reality  of  the  madman’s  subjective 
world.  And  yet,  all  these  dreams,  and  all  the  false  perceptions  of 
that  subjective  world,  have  been  constructed  and  connected  in  strictest 
obedience  to  the  a  priori  scheme  of  the  sense  and  the  understanding 
which  the  author  has  so  scientifically  demonstrated. 

Had  there  never  been,  we  say,  these  strange  phenomena  in  our 
strange  existence,  had  there  never  been  distinct  and  vivid  subjective 
states  to  which  we  know  there  was  no  outward,  idealism  might  with 
some  justice  be  regarded  as  that  absurd  thing  which  certain  schools 
would  represent  it.  But  with  such  facts  forming  so  large  a  part 
(almost  one  half  we  w'ere  tempted  to  say)  of  our  existence,  there  is  a 
natural  ground  for  the  mode  of  thinking  which  has  led  to  such  con¬ 
ceptions.  There  is  much  in  this  life  of  ours  to  lead  the  soul,  at  times, 
to  the  thought  that  “  man  w^alketh  in  a  vain  show,”  and  that  we  need 
some  other  assurance  of  reality  than  can  be  found  alone  in  the  sense 
and  the  understanding. 

We  wonder  not,  therefore,  that  there  has  always  been  in  the  world 
a  tendency  to  such  idealism.  He  can  hardly  be  called  a  thinking 
man  who  has  not,  at  some  periods  of  his  life,  been  more  or  less  drawn 
to  the  indulgence  of  some  of  its  peculiar  contemplations.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  it  has  often  been  the  dream  of  musing  childhood,  and 
liiat  it  has  not  unseldom  come  over  the  soul  of  the  aged  when  he 
looks  back  upon  his  long  sojourn  in  this  seeming  land  of  shadows, 
and  begins  to  live  almost  wholly  in  a  subjective  recalling  of  the  past 
It  has  ever,  too,  been  a  speculation  more  or  less  attractive  to  men  of 
an  introspective  or  philosophical  habit  of  thought ;  and  it  is  not,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  driven  out  of  the  world  by  any  such  stubborn  dogmatism 
as  that  of  Reid  and  Brown,  nor  by  any  such  superficial  witticisms  as 
those  of  the  Rev.  Sidney  Smith.  It  can  never  be  laughed  away  by 
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any  ridicule  of  Berkeley,  neither  will  it  regard  as  a  conclusive  answer 
the  stale  joke,  such  a  favorite  among  a  certain  class  of  writers,  about 
running  ideal  heads  against  ideal  posts. 

And  so  also,  we  may  say  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  mediate  or 
representative  perception.  It  still  keeps  its  place  in  the  world.  It 
appears  in  the  structure  of  all  languages.  It  has  created  metaphors, 
instead  of  having  been  derived  from  them,  according  to  the  easy  ex¬ 
planation  so  often  given.  They  are  the  natural  offspring  of  this 
innate  and  universal  jpre-judice  of  a  representative  correspondence 
between  the  soul  and  the  outward  world.  Hence,  too,  the  thought, 
noticed  by  the  earliest  writers,  and  which  must  have  occurred  to  every 
man  who  thinks,  that  our  sensations,  though  unvarying  correspon¬ 
dences  for  the  same  sentient,  may  be  very  different  for  different  sen- 
tients;^  so  that  as  far  as  the  sense  is  concerned  the  dogma  ascribed 
in  the  Theaetetus  to  Protagoras,  ra  uvtov  txaatov  fiovov  do^d^eiv, 
that  each  man  has  his  own  seemings,  may  be  strictly  true.  It  is  a 
striking  fact,  too,  that  those  w^ho  show  so  much  contempt  for  the  old 
and  universal  doctrine,  cannot  state  their  own  positions  without  run¬ 
ning  into  inconsistencies  of  thought  and  language, — a  sure  evidence 
that  they  are  at  war  with  nature  and  the  law  s  of  the  human  mind.  The 
witty  Sidney  Smith  thinks  it  as  easy  to  make  Berkeley  ridiculous  as  to 
raise  a  vulgar  laugh  against  the  noble  Carey  and  the  Baptist  mission. 
And  yet  after  a  lecture  devoted  to  these  “  images  from  the  moon”  we 
find  him  gravely  making  this  distinction  between  the  senses  of  sight 
and  hearing.  “  In  the  latter,”  he  says  with  all  seriousness,  “  we  hear 
only  a  sound  which  experience  leads  us  to  refer  to  the  bell  as  its 
cause.”  But  why  may  we  not  hear  an  external  world,  if  it  make  a 
noise,  and  even  smell  an  external  world,  as  well  as  see  an  external 
world  ?  An  affection,  then,  produced  in  us  through  undulations  in  the 
air  only  authorizes  us  to  infer  a  cause ;  an  affection  produced  in  us 
through  undulations  in  a  finer  medium  is  thereby  raised  to  the  rank 
of  an  immediate  perception ;  in  reading  a  book  we  are  conversing 
directly  with  an  outward  world ;  in  hearing  a  speaker,  we  are  follow¬ 
ing  an  association  of  ideas  through  which  we  infer  its  existence. 
And  yet  this  writer  attempts  to  be  facetious  about  “metaphysical 
lunatics,”  as  the  best  name  he  can  bestow  upon  all  those  to  whom 
such  nonsense  as  his  own  is  utterly  inconceivable ! 

To  return,  how'ever,  to  the  general  position  of  the  idealist  — the 
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method  of  argument  our  author  employs  against  it,  is  of  a  much 
higher  and  more  serious  kind,  and  as  far  as  it  goes  we  are  willing  to 
yield  our  assent  to  its  force,  if  not  to  its  conclusiveness.  Taking  the 
general  view  we  presented  several  pages  back,  it  mighf  be  main¬ 
tained,  that  although  it  fails,  or  seems  to  fail,  in  respect  to  the  sense 
and  the  understanding,  there  is  about  it  a  conviction  of  conclusive¬ 
ness  when  viewed  in  reference  to  the  department  and  objects  of  the 
reason.  An  idea  of  a  process  of  perception  and  experience,  although 
it  includes  the  hypothesis  of  an  objective  world,  is  not  proof  of  such 
objective  world,  however  exactly  such  idea  may  seem  to  agree  with 
an  actual  law  of  perception  and  experience.  The  law  of  perceiving 
may  be  in  itself  real  and  actual,  in  one  sense,  and  yet  wholly  subjec¬ 
tive  ;  or  the  law  and  the  idea  may  be  but  two  aspects  of  a  coinciding 
unity.  It  is  because  such  objectivity,  although  included  in  the  idea, 
is  not  included  as  an  absolute  necessity.  It  is  yet  to  be  ranked  among 
contingencies.  The  seeming,  or  the  appearance  even,  may  come 
from  some  unknown  operations  of  our  minds  acting  instinctively,  or 
without  volition,  and  w'ithout  consciousness,  or  they  may  be  produced 
by  some  higher  mind  acting  upon  our  scnsorium.  In  other  words, 
tlie  idea  of  a  sense  and  an  understanding  may  be  consistent,  we  think, 
with  the  contingency  of  their  objects.  But  in  respect  to  the  reason, 
the  case  would  seem  to  be  carried,  or  rather,  to  carry  itself,  to  a 
higher  tribunal.  Here  the  very  idea  w  ould  appear  to  include  the 
non-contingency  of  its  objects,  either  on  the  ground  of  necessity  or 
impossibility.  Certainly  may  this  be  said  of  the  highest  of  them. 
The  true  thought  of  Deity  as  the  Absolute,  would  seem  to  necessi¬ 
tate  (for  our  mind)  its  actual  existence.  The  Glorious  Idea  must 
have  objectivity,  on  the  ground  of  there  being  (for  our  minds,  we 
say  again)  no  alternative  between  its  actual  reality  and  its  impossi¬ 
bility.  What  we  call  nature,  may  be,  or  may  not  be.  So,  also,  as  a 
fact  merely,  some  most  exalted  being,  far  higher  than  man,  yet  still 
finite  and  imperfect,  may  be  or  may  not  be.  But  that  which,  if  true, 
is  the  highest  of  all  truths,  the  source  of  all  truth,  the  truest  of  all 
truths,  if  truth  admit  of  degree,  cannot  itself  belong  to  the  class  of 
contingent  verities.  We  do  not  put  it  forth  as  any  mystical  or  tran¬ 
scending  thought.  It  seems  to  us,  that  if  one  place  the  mind  intently 
and  steadily  upon  it,  he  must  see  it,  in  its  own  light,  as  a  certain  and 
intuitive  axiom.  It  cannot,  we  say,  belong  to  the  class  of  contingent 
verities.  If  not  contingent,  it  must  be  necessary  or  impossible.  If 
not  impossible,  therefore,  it  must  be  actual.  In  other  words,  if  we 
cannot  affirm  its  impossibility,  as  we  certainly  cannot,  then  are  we 
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^ven  to  the  belief  of  its  reality.  Or  to  present  the  statement  more 
formally :  If  God,  the  Absolute,  the  Infinite,  the  All-perfect,  the  All¬ 
wise,  the  All-good,  the  All-holy,  may  he,  HE  IS,  because  necessity  of 
being,  botfi  by  itself,  and  as  included  in  perfection  of  being,  is  involved 
in  the  very  idea,  as  it  is  not  in  the  ideas  of  sense  and  nature.  The 
proposition,  GOD  IS,  must  surely  be  of  as  high  a  rank  as  the  one 
fbat,  maintains  that  the  sphere  is  two  thirds  of  its  circumscribing  cy- 
Under,  and  if  so,  it  cannot  be  dependent  for  its  proof,  to  any  mind,  on 
any  inductive  or  a  posteriori  reasoning.^ 

The  argument  against  the  materialist,  we  have  said,  is  compara¬ 
tively  easy.  There  is  that  in  the  perception,  which  could  not  have 
come  from  the  sense.  We  ask  him,  whence  it  is,  and  he  cannot  tell 
us.  Here,  however,  the  position  is  reversed.  There  are  some  things 
in  the  perception,  or  experience,  that  could  not  have  come  from  the 
mind.  This  we  affirm  against  the  idealist,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
maintain  it,  as  the  other  proposition.  He  brings  up  certain  facts, 
and  very  startling  facts,  too,  which  go  to  show  that  there  may  be  per¬ 
ceptions  and  experiences  possessing  in  consciousness  every  known 
appegrance,  or  characteristic  of  objectivity,  and  yet  known  to  have 
no  other  origin  than  the  mind  itself. 

Let  us,  then,  endeavor,  in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain  what  con¬ 
sciousness  truly  reveals.  If  it  cannot  affirm  directly  that  some  phe- 


^  This  argument  which  we  have  here  presented  in  our  o>^ti  way,  and  in  the 
most  concise  form,  may  be  found  more  fully  stated  in  Cudworth’s  Intellectual 
System,  Vol.  III.  p.  390,  Eng.  ed.,  where  it  is  given  as  a  modification  of  the  Car¬ 
tesian.  The  closest  examination  has  never  enabled  us  to  detect  its  fallacy. 
There  is  another  which  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  a  passage  in  the  Pamfenides. 
Truth  is  inseparable  from  thought ;  thought  is  inseparable  from  a  thinker.  The 
first  is  inconceivable  without  the  second ;  the  second  is  inconceivable  without 
the  third.  There  are  certain  truths  which  the  laws  of  our  minds  (out  of  which 
We  cannot  think)  compel  us  to  regard  as  independent  of  time  and  space,  and  all 
created  things ;  in  other  w’ords,  as  necessary  and  eternal.  Necessary  and  eternal 
truth  cannot  be  conceived  of  by  ns,  except  as  necessary  and  eternal  thought ; 
necessary  and  eternal  thought  is  inconceivable  by  us  except  in  connection  with 
an  eternal  thinker,  or  rather  with  an  eternal  intelligence.  If  we  think  steadily 
upon  it,  we  shall  find  that  by  the  laws  of  our  minds,  we  cannot  take  the  one  with¬ 
out  taking  the  other.  But  w’c  are  compelled  to  take  the  one ;  therefore  we  must 
take  the  other.  If  w’e  sever  the  chain,  all  collapses  and  falls  to  the  ground,  the 
first  proposition  as  well  as  the  second.  The  word,  truth,  loses  its  meaning,  and 
only  gets  vitality  again  by  connecting  it  with  thought  and  mind.  Oiix  txei  Xoyov 
vo^ttTa  oPTUf  dvoijra  shat  (132  c).  And  again,  dSiivarov  votj/jM  tlvati,  votyut 
ovSfVot.  The  view  is  just  as  conclusive,  whether  we  regard  ovdtvoe  here  as 
expressing  the  object  or  the  subject.  There  cannot  be  truth,  except  as  votjTdvf 
there  cannot  be  voijtov  without  Novs. 
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nomena  are  from  without,  it  certainly  does  lie  within  its  power  and 
acknowledged  office  to  make  distinctions  between  those  that  lie  with¬ 
in  the  spiritual  realm,  whether  some  of  them  come  origipally  from 
without,  or  not.  And  this  it  surely  does.  We  know  it  by  an  inter¬ 
nal  light  (“  a  lumine  aliquo  interiori  ostendente  verum,”)  as  Descar¬ 
tes  calls  it  in  distinction  from  a  blind  impetus,  “  spontaneo  quodam 
impetu  me  ferente  ad  credendum.”  There  are  certain  constructions, 
envisagings,  etc.,  which  the  mind  knows  to  have  been  preceded  by 
its  own  volitions ;  others  have  had  no  known  connection  with  the 
will*  All  may  be  from  the  mind.  Consciousness  can  utter  no  denial 
of  this.  But  all  are  not  from  the  soul’s  direct  volition.  That  she 
knows  and  affirms.  Here,  then,  is  an  interior  difference  which  is 
well  stated  by  Descartes,  in  the  passage  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  and  where  he  sums  up  the  whole  in  this  distinction  of  volun¬ 
tary  and  involuntary.  “  Ita  videor  doctus  a  natura,  et  praeterea  ex- 
perior  illas  non  a  mea  voluntate  pendere.  Saepe  enim  vel  invito 
obversantur,  ut  jam  sive  velim  sive  nolim  sentio  calorem,  etc.  .... 
Deinde  quamvis  ideae  illae  a  voluntate  mea  non  pendeant,  non  ideo 
constat  ipsas  a  rebus  extra  me  positas  necessario  procedere ;  ut  enim 
impetus  illi  de  quibus  mox  loquebar,  quamvis  in  me  sint,  a  voluntate 
tamen  mea  diversi  esse  videntur,  ita  forte  etiam  aliqua  alia  est  in  me 
facultas  nondum  mihi  satis  cognita  istarum  idearum  effectrix,  ut  hac- 
tenus  semper  visum  est  illas,  dum  somnio,  absque  ulla  rerum  exter- 
tiarum  ope  in  me  formari.”* 

Speaking  of  the  Berkeleian  hypothesis,  that  all  sensation  is  itself 
purely  mental  the  author  says :  “  This  is  affirmed  from  the  want  of 
such  an  a  ‘priori  cognition  of  sensation  as  may  make  it  competent  to 
show  that  no  possible  intellectual  subjective  agency  can  induce  sensa¬ 
tion,  nor  give  to  any  ideal  creations  the  characteristics  of  real  objec¬ 
tive  phenomena.”  But  has  this  been  shown,  or  can  it  be  shown? 
Are  there  not  startling  facts  in  our  being  which  show  just  the  con¬ 
trary?  Is  there  not  real  sensation  in  dreams?  We  mean  not  the 
half-felt  bodily  states  of  which  we  are  more  or  less  conscious  in  slum¬ 
ber,  but  sensation  connected  directly  with  the  visions  and  perceptions 
of  the  subjective  dream  itself.  Is  there  not  often,  not  only  sight  and 
hearing,  accompanied,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  with  an 
affection  of  the  sensorium,  but  also  intense  pleasure  in  the  sentiency 
and  intense  pain.  Is  there  not  sensation  (a  real  affection  even  of  the 
material  sensorium)  in  false  perceptions,  in  spectre-seeing,  in  imagi- 

1  See  Reid’s  view  of  Descartes’s  doctrine,  ch.  VIII.  p.  140. 
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ned  sounds, — and  this  not  arising  merely  from  a  diseased  condition 
of  the  material  organ,  but  derived  from  the  previous  originating  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  spiritual  mind  ?  We  mean,  is  there  not,  in  all  these  cases, 
or  may  there  not  be,  an  affection  in  that  very  same  sensorium  which 
is  the  seat  of  all  sentiency  derived  from  without  ?  In  other  words, 
may  not  the  soul  by  tliinking  make  the  body  feel,  or  produce  an  actual 
content  in  the  sensibility  ?  This  is  the  hinge  question,  on  which  the 
validity  of  the  demonstration  must  wholly  turn.  But  there  is  this 
difference,  it  may  be  said, — the  subjective  states,  so  called,  are  imi¬ 
tations,  suggestions,  or  reminiscences  which  imply  a  previous  objec¬ 
tivity  and  would  never  have  been  without  it.  This,  however,  would 
be  assuming  that  the  objective  is  already  proved  on  independent 
grounds ;  otherwise,  as  was  said  before,  it  is  only  the  judgment  of 
one  state  upon  another,  both  of  which  may  be  equally  subjective, 
equally  destitute  of  any  ground  for  deciding  upon  their  mutual  rela¬ 
tions. 

We  come  back,  therefore,  to  the  distinction  before  taken,  and  wliich 
is  the  only  one  we  can  find.  Some  perceptions  or  rather  some  con¬ 
structions  of  the  sense  (for  the  propriety  of  the  word  perception  may 
be  denied)  have  been  preceded  by  an  exercise  of  will,  others  have 
not.  Of  these  latter,  some  have,  for  a  time,  all  the  seeming  charac¬ 
teristics  of  what  we  call  objectiveness ;  afterwards  they  take  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  subjectiveness  (that  is,  when  another  seeming  objective 
world  is  in  possession  of  the  mind)  and  are  recognized  as  such.  In 
others,  the  “objective  characteristics,”  to  use  the  author’s  phrase, 
endure  for  a  longer  period ;  but  certainly  this  is  not  a  question  to  be 
determined  by  longer  or  shorter  continuance ;  otherwise  an  indefi¬ 
nitely  prolonged  dream  would,  by  that  very  circumstance,  become 
reality. 

The  distinction  of  consciousness,  then,  is  not  between  constructions 
ah  extra  and  from  within ;  but  surveying  them  all  as  lying  within  the 
mind,  and  in  this  respect  alike,  she  acts  within  her  own  province  in 
pronouncing  some  voluntary,  and  others  involuntary.  It  is  not,  then, 
so  much  a  direct  recognition  of  a  world  without  us,  in  the  first  place, 
as  of  a  power  above  us,  —  of  something  which  is  independent  of  our 
will.  There  has  been  an  attempt  to  cut  the  knot  of  the  difficulty  by 
maintaining  that  perception  directly  involves  an  antithesis.  There  is 
the  famous  German  flourish  of  the  me  and  the  not-me.  But  this  is 
only  the  dogmatism  of  another  school.  It  escapes  no  difficulty  as 
long  as  we  admit  that  the  subject  may  create  its  owm  object,  and  give 
to  it  all  the  appearance  of  objectiveness,  or  that  there  may  be  real 
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acts  of  the  soul  which  are  nevertheless  without  volition.  But  vnU 
and  not-will  is  a  distinction  falling  within  the  spirit  regarded  as  em¬ 
bracing  all  its  objects,  and  within  the  direct  light  of  consciousness. 
It  is  not  a  direct  cognition  of  an  external  world,  but  it  is  a  direct  cog- 
nition  of  something  which  is  not  my  will,  and  through  this  there  is  a 
path  to  the  recognition,  if  not  the  proof,  of  another  and  a  higher  will 
by  which  my  perceptions  are  affected,  whether  through  an  objective 
world,  or  through  laws  and  operations  of  my  mind  which  although 
carried  on  by  me  are  not  under  my  will,  and  must  therefore  have  re¬ 
ceived  their  origin  and  their  action  from  another. 

Thus  there  springs  up  in  the  soul  the  thought  of  a  causality  ahoct 
us  rather  than  of  a  world  without  us.  If  there  were  no  extenud 
world,  a  variation  in  the  soul’s  own  subjective  states,  running  back  to 
a  period  of  not  being,  would  suggest  the  same  idea  of  a  power  which 
is  not  our  power.  It  may  be  objected  that  this  is  giving  precedenco 
to  the  later  and  more  metaphysical  conception.  And  yet  the  notion 
of  causality  may  be  the  origin  of  that  of  outwardness,  although  the 
latter,  when  born,  grows  much  more  rapidly,  and  by  being  thus  more 
early  and  distinctly  developed,  comes,  at  last,  to  be  regarded  as  the 
first-bom,  whilst  the  former  is  comparatively  obscured,  and  therefore 
placed  among  later  and  more  difficult  conceptions.  The  ideas  of  space 
and  time  present  a  similar  case.  The  latter,  as  connected  with  the 
inner  sense,  precedes  the  former  which  belongs  more  to  the  outer, 
and  yet  the  intuition  of  space  is  sooner  developed  in  distinctness,  and 
thereby  assumes  the  appearance  of  having  been  more  original  and 
fundamental  in  the  soul. 

A  similar  method  is  employed  in  the  work,  to  prove  the  valid  be¬ 
ing  of  the  notional,  and  of  the  objects  of  the  understanding.  The 
law  corresponds  to  the  idea.  Nature  is  as  we  are  compelled  to  think 
her.  That  is,  if  there  is  an  objective  nature,  thus,  and  in  no  other 
Avay,  can  we  have  an  experience  of  her,  or  understand  her  to  be. 
This  is  proved  in  a  series  of  demonstrations  exceedingly  clear,  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated,  and  without  a  flaw  that  we  can  detect.  Yet  still 
we  have  a  difficulty  similar  to  that  which  met  us  in  the  field  of  the 
sense.  There  might  have  been,  or  rather,  it  is  impossible  to  show 
that  there  might  not  have  been,  just  such  notionals,  just  such  an  un¬ 
derstanding,  comprising  just  such  an  experience,  and  yet  wholly  sub¬ 
jective.  Can  the  soul  by  its  own  energy  create  content  in  the  sensi¬ 
bility  ?  That  was  the  turning  point  before.  Can  the  soul,  by  its 
own  energy,  create  within  its  own  experience,  a  phenomenal  of  ««- 
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iagonism^  which  shaircorrespond  to  the  understanding  conception  of 
farce  ?  That  is  the  hinge-question  here.  If  the  negative  of  this 
can  be  shown,  the  author’s  argument  is  perfect.  It  not  only  proves 
a  possibility,  but  invincibly  shuts  out  all  opposing  possibilities. 

On  i)age  489  there  is  a  distinction  very  strongly  and  clearly  stated 
between  the  subjective  experience  of  our  dreams  and  our  waking  ob¬ 
jectivity.  “  We  cannot,”  it  is  said,  “  bring  the  limes  of  our  dreams 
into  one  connected  whole  of  a  dreaming  time,  or  identify  the  times 
passing  in  our  dreams  with  one  objective  universal  time,  except  as 
we  have  some  substantial  source  for  phenomenal  succession,  and  sub¬ 
ject  the  times  of  our  di’eams  to  this  one  common  standard  which  marks 
the  progress  of  one  universal  time  for  all.”  This  we  think  too  strong¬ 
ly  stated.  We  cannot,  it  is  true,  when  in  what  we  call  the  waking 
state,  bring  our  dreaming  into  one  such  connected  whole ;  but  we 
cannot  say  there  may  not  be,  even  in  the  same  subject,  a  conscious¬ 
ness  in  which  this  is  done,  or  which  may  connect  into  one  universal 
time  of  its  own  all  our  dreaming  experience,  wild  and  incoherent  as 
it  may  seem  to  be.  What  forbids  there  being  in  this  way  double  or 
triple  consciousness  belonging  to  one  subject  (if  we  take  something 
back  of  consciousness  as  the  real  i)crsonal  self,  or  ground  of  identity) 
and  yet  so  separate,  that  they  never  intermingle,  and  we  know  not  in 
one  state  what  we  have  known,  as  we  knew  it,  in  the  other.  On 
such  a  supposition,  the  experience  of  one  state  perduces  through,  or 
ratlier  across  all  the  intervals,  and  bridges  over  and  connects  all  its 
chasms,  however  much  they  may  seem  to  be  severed  by  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  others.  That  such  a  supj)osition,  instead  of  being  altogether 
a  chimera,  has  some  ground  of  possibility  in  our  most  mysterious  be¬ 
ing,  Avould  be  shoivn  by  those  faets  (if  facts)  which  are  to  be  found 
related  in  certain  books  under  the  head  of  double  consciousness. 
Such  facts,  however,  should  be  attested  by  the  highest  evidence. 
None  that  we  have  ever  read  of  have  a  profounder  connection  with 
some  of  the  most  important  and  fundamental  positions  in  psychology. 

We  should  like  to  dwell  upon  our  author’s  very  striking  comparison 
of  subjective  time  to  mirrored  spaces,  either  existing  separately,  or 
themselves  regarded  as  appearing  in  one  constant  mirror  supposed  to 
contain  them  all.  We  can  only  refer  the  reader  to  it,  and  the  simile 
of  tlie  current  in  the  same  chapter,  as  presenting  matter  of  great  in¬ 
terest,  and  as  exceUing  in  beauty  and  pertinency  anything  we  ever 
met  with  in  any  similar  work.  But  the  limits  of  our  review  forbid. 

^  Not  only  a  subjective  not-me,  but  something  further  —  that  which  is  opposed 
to  me. 
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The  argument  for  a  real  objective  time,  as  law  to  the  idea,  may  be 
condensed  into  the  following  statement. 

It  is  a  fact  that  we  somehow  determine  time  to  be  perpetual  and  to  have 
been  continually  passing  during  sleep  and  other  interruptions. 

This  can  be  no  intuition  of  the  sense ;  it  cannot  come  from  any  conjoining 
agency ;  I  cannot  perceive  time  passing,  nor  myself  in  the  current. 

Therefore  I  must  think  it  discursively  through  some  medium  as  data  which 
lie  beyond  the  subjective  experience. 

And  finally,  all  the  facts  in  our  determination  of  the  interrupted  periods 
of  our  experience  to  be  in  one  perpetual  time,  are  brought  in  colligation  by 
the  notion  oiperducing  source  as  time-filling  substance. 

This  proves  the  notional,  as  a  fixed  part  of  our  spiritual  constitu¬ 
tion  ;  but  does  it  prove  its  truth,  or  that  it  tells  the  truth.  The  notion 
says  there  is  an  outward  perducing  time,  and  we  must  either  have  no 
experience,  or  one  that  conforms  to  it.  As  clearly  as  the  sense  in¬ 
forms  us  that  we  are  sailing  on  a  river,  so  does  this  more  interior 
oracle  assure  us  that  w'e  are  sailing  down  one  steady  stream  of  time. 
But  one  is  no  more  infallible  than  the  other.  The  notion  is  within 
us  and  may  dream.  Neither  is  it  helped  when  another  mind  is  brought 
to  testify,  not  only  to  the  existence  of  the  same  subjective  notion,  but 
to  its  outward  realization  in  some  fixed  standard,  through  w’hich  alone 
the  otherwise  independent  consciousnesses  of  the  tw  o  can  be  recon¬ 
ciled.  But  this  other  mind  is  without  us.  How  can  we  know  its  ex¬ 
istence  ?  All  other  men  may  be  but  phantoms  floating  in  our  subjec¬ 
tive  sensorium,  or  imaged  in  the  glass  of  our  minds,  or  we  may  be  all 
mutually  enmirrored  and  contained  in  the  all  inclusive  mirror  of 
Spinoza’s  dream. 

The  strong  point,  if  it  can  be  proved,  is  the  necessity  of  some  com¬ 
mon  objective  standard  which  shall  give  “  one  time  for  us  all.”  Other¬ 
wise  there  might  be  as  many  times  as  consciousnesses,  or  the  same 
seeming  objects  might  be  for  different  subjects,  in  different  subjective 
times,  and  yet,  somehow,  strangely  thought  into  one,  or  what  might 
seem  to  be,  one  common  experience.  And  yet  who  knows,  the  scep¬ 
tic  might  say,  but  that  it  is  so  ?  May  they  not  be  thought  into  one 
time,  just  as  phenomena  in  all  parts  of  differing  spaces  may  be  mir¬ 
rored  into  one  common  space  ?  I  do  this  in  my  dreams.  Scenes  and 
events  and  thoughts  long  past  I  bring  up  and  mingle  with  the  present, 
without  allowing  a  consciousness  of  separation.  Nay  more,  I  create 
a  past  wholly  my  own,  wholly  new  in  itself,  and  yet  I  somehow 
strangely  invest  it  with  that  character  we  call  familiarity^  and  which 
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is  supposed  to  be  the  result  alone  of  long  experience.  I  people  my 
subjective  realm  with  other  conscious  agents,  new  yet  seemingly  well 
known.  I  fill  it  with  space-filling  forces.  I  give  to  all  its  associa¬ 
tions  the  required  consistency  with  their  and  my  own  one  seeming 
common  experience.  I  bring  all  this  into  simultaneousness,  and  thus 
clothe  it  with  every  characteristic  of  reality.  Now  can  we  certainly 
affirm  that  such  may  not  be  the  simultaneousness  of  what  we  call  our 
waking  state  ?  We  may  compare  it  to  the  effect  produced  upon  our 
phenomenal  experience  by  the  varying  periods  occupied  in  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  light ;  and  by  the  operation  of  which  a  universe  of  past 
events,  belonging  to  all  periods  of  past  time,  may  be  now  passing  be¬ 
fore  us  w'ith  all  the  apparent  simultaneousness  that  may  be  claimed 
as  belonging  to  our  objective  experience.  It  may  be  said  that  it  is 
not,  in  that  case,  the  past  we  now  see,  —  for  that  would  contradict  the 
nationals  of  our  understanding  —  but  the  present  representation.  And 
yet  a  whole  experience  may  thus  be  made  up  of  representations  of 
what  now  is  not,  and  never  had  been  during  the  whole  life  of  that  ex¬ 
perience.  The  comparison  may  be  imperfect,  and  yet  it  is  sufficient 
to  show,  that  even  in  a  physical  world  of  admitted  objectivity  there 
may  be  such  an  aiTangement,  or  organization,  that  what  we  regard 
as  near  in  space  and  present  in  time,  may,  in  one  sense,  be  billions  of 
leagues  distant  for  the  one,  and  billions  of  centuries  remote  for  the 
other.^ 

These  very  terms,  distance,  remoteness,  it  may  be  said,  show  a  law 
of  our  minds  compelling  us  to  recognize  this  notional  of  a  one  uni- 
vei’sal  space,  and  a  one  universal  time,  as  involving  an  objective  refer¬ 
ence.  True,  it  show’s  the  validity  of  the  notional,  and  it  is  much  to 
prove  this  as  involving  something  more  than  Hume’s  association,  and 
Brown’s  voice  of  ceaseless  prophecy.  But  still  it  proves  only  the 
notional,  we  think,  and  then  w'e  must  go  out  of  the  sense,  and  out  of 
the  understanding,  to  that  “  behest  of  the  reason  ”  which  requires 
faith  in  the  Absolute,  as  the  ultimate  and  sure  ground  of  confidence 
in  both.  It  is  much  in  this  sense,  to  ])rove  the  validity  of  the  no¬ 
tional.  So  distinct,  so  uniform,  so  decided  an  utterance  of  the  soul, 


^  What  shall  we  say  of  the  subjective  vision  of  the  prophets  ?  Sometimes  they 
received  verbal  messages ;  sometimes  they  saw  signs ;  at  others  they  seem  to  be 
represented  as  beholding  the  real  scene  before  it  As  in  Num.  24: 17,  “  I  see 
it,  but  it  is  not  now ;  I  behold  it,  but  it  is  not  near.”  The  form  of  the  tense  in 
the  passage  would  denote  a  present  seeing  of  the  future,  rather  than  a  prediction 
of  a  future  seeing.  What  shall  we  say  too  of  what  is  called  the  second  sight  1  or 
is  this  all  fable  ? 
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altliough  in  itself  not  infallible,  could  not  have  been  given  to  deceive 
us  with  a  mere  show  of  substance  and  causality,  if,  after  all,  they  are 
nothing  but  phenomena  and  sequences.  Such  a  world  might  furnish 
an  extensive  science  of  shadows  for  the  soul  and  for  the  understand- 
ing,  too,  but  it  would  have  no  meaning  for  the  reason  or  for  faith. 
In  one  sense,  “  man  walketh  indeed  in  a  vain  show,”  (cirisra ,  h  etxovt,) 
but  all  is  substantial  when  he  truly  believes  in  God. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  view  we  have  taken,  we  are  indebted 
for  it,  and  for  much  in  the  manner  of  stating  it,  to  ideas  received 
from  the  author’s  book :  although  we  may  have  seemed  to  find  diffi. 
culty  in  some  parts  of  his  argument.  A  regard  to  the  symmetry  of 
his  work  may  have  led  him  to  attribute  too  much,  we  will  not  say  to 
the  sense  and  the  understanding,  but  to  considerations  drawn  solely 
from  them.  The  ontological  verity  of  their  objects  cannot,  we  think, 
be  proved  hy  them,  nor  from  them.  Taken,  however,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  higher  department  of  the  soul,  it  does  seem  to  us  that 
he  has  settled  the  great  question  of  the  reality  of  an  objective  uni¬ 
verse.  God  meant  that  we  should  ordinarily  trust  the  phenomena 
of  the  senses  and  the  notionals  of  our  understandings,  as  giving  true 
intelligence  of  an  outward  world ;  but  then,  with  all  reverence  be  it 
said,  we  think  we  can  see  a  reason  why  there  were  allowed  to  be 
those  strange  facts  in  our  existence  which  would  prevent  an  implicit 
reliance.  The  validity  of  the  notional  well  settled,  as  not  the  mere 
offspring  of  association,  or  of  a  blind  belief,  but  as  a  distinct  part  of 
our  mental  constitution,  we  are  kept  ordinarily  steady,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  our  dreams,  to  the  common  apprehension  of  our  substantial  ex¬ 
ternal  world,  our  space,  our  time,  our  universal  common  ground  of 
experience  for  all.  But,  then,  when  we  are  compelled  to  think  about 
it,  the  ultimate  trust  is  not  so  much  in  the  notional,  as  through  the 
notional,  in  something  higher.  When  the  question  comes  before  us 
in  all  its  seriousness,  we  find,  on  the  other  hand,  enough  of  a  dreamy 
and  subjective  experience  to  make  us  flee  to  this  strong  hold,  mid 
feel,  that  as  “  the  Lord  liveth”  so  is  the  assurance  that  “  our  soul  liv- 
ethf  and  that  the  objects  of  our  senses  and  of  our  understanding  have 
a  true,  and  substantial,  and  ferduring  being. 

This  is  not  Cartesianism.  The  author’s  exceptions  to  that  theory 
are  well  taken,  and  conclusively  maintained.  In  it,  “  the  Deity,”  as 
he  shows,  “  is  degraded  to  a  physical  force  as  cause  in  an  understand¬ 
ing  conception.”  “  The  divinity  of  the  supernatural  is  brought  down 
to  the  perpetual  servitude  of  the  natural ;  ”  or,  in  other  words,  “  the 
Deity  is  needed  only  for  holding  nature  in  its  place.”  A  similar  ob- 
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jection  is  also  well  taken  to  the  “  occasional  causes,”  to  which  the 
doctrine  of  Descartes  was  carried  by  his  religious  follower,  Male- 
branche.  And  yet,  we  think,  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  them 
and  the  view  on  which  we  have  been  insisting.  It  is  one  thing  to 
sink  Deity  into  nature,  or  to  elevate  nature  to  Deity ;  it  is  another 
thing  to  derive  from  the  idea  of  God  a  proof  of  the  objective  reality 
of  nature,  and  of  a  real  separate  substance  and  causality  in  nature, 
as  involved  in  the  truthfulness  of  the  notionals  he  has  given  us.  A 
conviction  thus  derived,  that  there  is  a  real  nature  of  things  with  its 
real  immanent  powers  aside  from  immediate  divine  agency,  is  very 
different  from  that  hyper-pietism  of  JMalebranche  and  others,  which, 
in  its  making  everything  in  the  natural  world  proceed  from  the  direct 
act  of  God,  would  confound  Deity  with  nature,  by  absorbing  the  nat¬ 
ural  in  the  supernatural,  just  as  certainly  as  Spinoza  does,  by  devel¬ 
oping  nature  out  of  the  Deity. 

God  has  given  us  these  perceptions,  and  these  notionals,  and  we 
therefore  believe  that  there  are  real  phenomena  corresponding  to  the 
one,  and  real  substance  and  real  causation  corresponding  to  the  other. 
Thus  viewed,  the  autlior’s  argument  seems  to  us  conclusive.  With 
this  thought  ever  held  in  connection,  the  proved  correspondence  of  the 
idea  and  the  law  (which  is  his  great  argument)  does  give  us,  notwith¬ 
standing  our  occasional  dreams,  a  real  world,  an  established  nature  of 
things,  with  its  conjunctions,  its  connections,  its  chain  of  efficiencies, 
its  contexture  of  reciprocal  influences,  in  distinction  from  the  con¬ 
tinual  miracle  or  supernatural  of  one  school,  the  mere  development, 
or  extension  of  a  first  cause  which  characterizes  another,  and  the 
mere  empty  phenomena  and  unconnected  setpiences  of  a  third. 

In  this  way  our  philosophizing  brings  us  round  to  the  old  doctrine 
of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Catechism  —  a  true  creation  of  a  true  nature 
of  things,  and  a  work  of  Providence  since  carried  on  (with  occasional 
miraculous  interventions)  through  and  by  this  nature  of  things.  In 
other  words,  God  made  a  nature,  —  originated  its  substances,  —  gave 
being  to  its  dynamical  agencies,  so  as  to  have  immanent  and  perduring 
efficiency  in  themselves,  or  during  their  unhindered  operations,  and 
then  implanted  in  the  human  spirituality,  trustworthy  notions  corres¬ 
ponding.  The  Malebranche  theory  may  s^em  very  pious  in  thus  as¬ 
cribing  everything  to  the  direct  act  of  God,  but  besides  the  objection 
before  mentioned,  it  is  directly  opposed  to  the  Scripture.  Even  with 
its  continual  recognition  of  an  ever  present  Deity,  the  Bible  every¬ 
where  assumes  the  fact  of  a  nature  of  things  distinct  from  God,  and 
to  which  powers  belong  that  are  supposed  to  remain  in  it,  and  to  act 
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by  their  own  efficiency  thus  given.  Even  first  productions  of  our 
renovated  earth  were  through  an  imparted  dynamical  agency,  instead 
of  proceeding  from  the  immediate  energy  of  God.  The  new  forces 
were  working  already,  according  to  an  immanent  law.  We  gather 
this,  not  so  much  from  the  causal  form  of  the  Hebrew  verbs  em¬ 
ployed,  as  from  the  general  aspect  of  the  scriptural  declaration.  “  And 
God  said,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass  ;  and  the  earth 

caused  to  come  forth  (NSin)  the  herb  yielding  seed  (§’’rtT73),  or  cau*. 
ing  the  growth  of  seed,  after  its  kind.” 

If  there  can  be  a  proof  of  the  reality  of  an  objective  world,  or  of 
an  objective  nature  of  things,  we  do  not  say,  by  the  understanding 
but  by  considerations  drawn  solely  from  the  field  of  the  understand¬ 
ing,  then  it  would  follow,  that  there  might  be  such  proof  even  in  an 
atheistic  hypothesis.  But  can  this  be  so  ?  Can  man,  or  the  soul  of 
man,  be  anything  but  an  enigma,  can  our  perceptions  and  our  na¬ 
tionals  be  anything  else  but  dreams, — can  the  world  have  any  other 
reality  than  that  of  coming  and  departing  phenomena  and  unconnected 
sequences  —  can  there  be  any  real  unity  of  nature,  or  any  harmony 
of  the  universe,  to  a  mind  for  which  the  highest  reality  is  supposed 
to  have  no  meaning,  and  the  absolute  ground  of  all  truth  and  all  being 
no  objectivity  ? 

If  it  be  demanded  what  this  real  substance  (or  hypostasis)  is,  which 
thus  stands,  or,  to  use  a  more  convenient  metaphor,  lies  beneath  na¬ 
ture,  and  wliich  the  notional  of  our  understanding  claims  to  represent, 
we  can  conceive  of  nothing  that  better  answers  its  conditions  than 
our  author’s  “  space-filling  force.”  This  has  its  difficulties,  but  every 
other  view  we  attempt  to  take  has  still  greater ;  that  is  if  we  viiU 
think  upon  what  matter  is,  and  cannot  satisfy  our  minds  with  the 
Johnsonian  argument  of  kicking  the  foot  against  a  stone.  Our  main 
trouble  is  with  the  originating  conception.  That  once  mastered,  or 
assumed,  the  beauty  of  its  applications,  and  the  harmony  of  the  scheme 
deduced  from  it  are  the  great  arguments  for  its  absolute  verity.  The 
author  makes  the  following  distinction  between  it  and  pure  act. 


This,  being  in  one  direction,  and  suiting  no  other  action,  could  have 
notliing  answering  to  the  conception  of  force.  Except  as  action  meets  ac¬ 
tion,  and  thereby  counteraction  takes  place,  no  generation  of  force  is  con¬ 
ceivable  ;  and  hence  all  conception  of  force  is  not  original  pure  act,  but  a 
product  of  an  antagonism.  At  the  point  of  contingency,  as  pure  notion  in 
the  understanding,  shall  we  first  attain  the  conception  of  force  as  pure  un¬ 
derstanding  conception.  Such  a  point  becomes  an  occupied  position  in 
space  resisting  all  displacement ;  and  to  the  extent  to  which  the  diverse 
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points  in  space  are  contiguously  occupied  by  pure  forces  is  there  a  filling  of 
space,  and  a  resistance  to  all  foreign  intrusion  Trithin  such  space.”  p.  386. 

But  how  is  this  —  an  antagonism  of  an  antagonism,  each  of  which, 
If  there  is  nothing  conceived  of  as  lying  under  by  way  of  hypostasis, 
is  an  absolute  nihility  without  the  other !  —  a  counteraction  of  a  coun¬ 
teraction  !  We  confess  that  we  are  quite  lost. 

Neither  is  the  difficulty  wholly  cleared  up  by  what  Is  said,  p.  608, 
of  creation,  or  the  origination  of  such  force  by  the  Absolute. 

«  As  incorporeal  and  uncreated  reason  and  will,  the  Absolute  has  his  own 
spring  of  action  within  himself,  and  in  this  a  power  in  liberty  which  is  wholly 
above  and  separate  from  all  force  in  nature.  He  may  originate  simple  acts 
which  in  their  own  simplicity  have  no  counter-agency,  and  can,  therefore, 
never  be  brought  under  any  of  the  conditions  of  space,  and  time,  and  nature. 
From  his  own  inner  self-determination,  he  may  designedly  put  forth  simple 
acts  in  counteraction,  and  here  a  force  begins  which  takes  position  in  space, 
and  occupies  an  instant  in  time.  There  is  a  beginning  in  something  where 
nothing  was,  and  this  has  position,  instant,  and  permanence.  This  perpetu¬ 
ated  energy  and  counteraction  is  creation  in  progress.  A  space  is  filled,  a 
time  is  occupied ;  there  is  an  impenetrable  substance  which  may  give  con¬ 
tent  in  a  sensibility,  and  be  conjoined  in  definite  phenomena.  Above  that 
point  of  counteraction,  all  is  simple  activity,  unphenomenal,  unsubstantial, 
and  having  all  its  essentiality  in  the  power  of  the  supernatural  as  will  in  lib¬ 
erty.  In  and  below  that  point,  all  is  force,  phenomenal  in  the  sense,  substance 
and  cause,  from  its  antagonism,  in  the  understanding,  and  existing  as  physi¬ 
cal  nature  in  its  essential  conditions.’’ 

Our  author  is  one  of  the  last  writers  that  can  be  justly  charged 
tvith  using  words  for  nothing.  Whenever  we  do  follow  him,  although 
it  has  been  sometimes  with  difficulty,  we  have  always  found  his  sen¬ 
tences  opening  into  clear  and  definite  significance.  We  have  de¬ 
rived  from  him  too  mUch  light  to  believe  that  he  has  not  here,  as 
elsewhere,  a  meaning  distinctly  apprehended  by  his  own  mind.  But 
we  must  confess  our  perplexity*  The  proportions  are  all  clear  if  we 
can  only  draw  a  true  line  between  the  dualistic  force  which  is  in  na¬ 
ture,  as  the  beginning  and  continuation  of  nature,  and  the  duality  of 
simple  activities  which  are  in  the  supernatural  above  it.  Otherwise 
this  perpetuated  energizing  in  counteraction  would  seem  to  resemble 
the  very  thing  which  is  charged  upon  the  Cartesian  hypothesis,  *— 
namely,  the  “  bringing  down  the  divinity  of  the  sUpematuial  to  the 
perpetual  servitude  of  the  natural.” 

And  yet  the  difficulties  are  increased  by  the  conception  of  matter 
&s  inert  substance  excluding  all  thought  of  force,  or  tendency,  except 
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Rs  superinduced  ah  extra.  It  would  be,  as  the  author  elseVhere  says, 
a  mere  caput  mortuum,  and  all  attempts  to  show  from  it  how  it  co^ 
become  causality,  would  be  in  vain.  It  could  give  no  content  in  a 
sensibility ;  it  could  exhibit  no  varied  modes  of  being,  so  as  to  appear 
as  events,  except  by  some  ah  extra  efficiency.  -  It  would  do  nothing, 
and,  therefore,  as  notion  for  ground  or  source,  would  Ae*  nothing; 
the  ah  extra  efficiency  accomplishing  all  without  it.  There  would 
still  be  required  the  Divine  activity  immanent  in  space,  as  constant 
causality  and  immediate  source  for  every  event.  Now  the  under¬ 
standing  may  be  satisfied  with  its  force,  or  its  matter,  let  it  get  the 
conception  whence  it  may.  But  the  reason  demands  a  separation  of 
nature  from  God,  although  not  its  entire  independence  of  origin  and 
termination.  It  demands  it  as  the  only  means  of  preventing  us  from 
falling  into  that  abyss  of  pantheism,  which  is  just  as  subversive  of  the 
moral  and  the  supernatural,  as  the  most  atheistic  naturalism.  Hence, 
if  it  could  get  nothing  better,  it  would  be  content  with  the  fact,  how¬ 
ever  it  might  transcend  every  conception  we  might  attempt  to  form 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  accomplished.  And  here  the  Scripture 
coincides  with  this  highest  behest  of  the  reason.  “  Lo,  I  call  to  them; 
they  stand  together.”'^  It  gives  us  the  origination,  and  the  subsequent 
perdurance,  as  though  by  a  separate  inherent  force,  once  imparted 
tind  then  self-exercised  through  its  own  immanent  law.  “  He  com- 
manded,  and  they  stood  fast^'^  is  the  sublime  language  of  another  pas¬ 
sage.  What  was  the  commanding,  and  what  was  the  standing,  or 
standing  fast,  are  not  explained  to  us,  and  perhaps  we  could  never 
know ;  but  the  fact,  as  a  fact,  may  be  admitted,  and  once  received,  it 
makes  all  the  separation  between  God  and  nature  which  the  reason 
demands,  and  on  which  the  understanding  can  rest.  We  may  accept, 
therefore,  the  author’s  space-filling  force  as  the  nearest  approach  that 
can  perhaps  be  made  to  the  absolute  and  ineffable  verity,  regarding, 
however,  its  origin  and  its  perpetuation  as  among  the  mysteries  which 
pass  all  imderstanding,  and  all  powers  of  adequate  representation  in 
human  speech. 

Taking,  however,  this  conception  of  force,  as  the  mother  of  mat* 
ter,  or  as  itself  matter  enough  for  all  substantial^  purposes,  (seeing 


1  It  may  be  doubted  whether  we  can  ever  wholly  separate  the  thought  of  being 
from  that  of  jwwer.  Can  anything  truly  be  which  does  nothing  1  or  is  not  this,  as 
Plato  says  in  the  Sophista,  the  very  oqoS  or  definition  of  it  1  Tid’efuu  ydp  opov 
*o(fCleiv  rd  ''ONTA,  m  tariv  ovx  alio  tI  Tclgv  J7NAMI2 — tits  tis  to  noliiif 
ettqov  oTiovv,  site  tie  To  Ttaduv  xol  oiuxfjotaxov.  Sophista,  247,  E. 

*  Isaiah  48:  13.  *  Psalm  33:  9. 

•  A  view  very  similar  to  that  of  Dr.  Hickok,  has  been  given  in  a  late  mathe* 
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diere  is  no  event  or  phenomenon  of  matter  that  may  not  be  deduced 
fiom  it,)  and  taking,  too,  this  perpetuated  antagonism  or  counteraction 
as  once  assumed,  we  may  go  on  to  those  interesting  results  which  are 
presented  as  its  legitimate  deductions. 

“  Past  a  doubt,”  says  the  author  speaking  (p.  555)  of  an  a  priori 
law  running  through  all  distinguishable  forces  in  nature,  “past  a 
doubt  such  a  law  exists,  and  determines  how  each  distinguishable  sub¬ 
stance  must  he.”  This  a  priori  law  would  be  the  exact  correlation  of 
the  developed  ideal  contained  in  the  understanding  conception  of  the 
first  substance  in  nature  and  of  the  added  forces  that  may  be  in  har¬ 
mony  with  it.  In  other  words,  just  as  in  the  pure  intuition  of  space, 
the  intellectual  energy,  (call  it  by  what  name  Ave  Avill,)  finds  all  mathe¬ 
matical  truth,  so  in  the  pure  conception  of  force,  an  intellect  strong 
enough  and  clear  enough,  and  with  a  keenness  of  vision  that  could  be 
sustained  long  enough,  would  see  involved  all  physical  science.  This 
is  very  different  from  the  belief  that  nature,  in  itself,  is  necessarj". 
It  may  be,  or  it  may  not  be.  It  may  be  empirical  or  purely  ideal. 
God  may  originate  it,  or  he  may  not ;  he  may  allow  it  to  continue  or 
he  may  cause  it  to  cease,  just  as  he  pleases.^  But  if  it  is,  it  does  some¬ 
thing  ;  and,  in  that  case,  he  has  given  an  understanding  and  a  rejison 
to  see,  that  in  certain  initiatory  conceptions  are  to  be  found  its  most 
general  conditioning  principles,  and  which  compel  us  to  affirm,  even 
when  from  the  tiring  of  the  intellectual  energy  Ave  cannot  see  and 
cannot  understand,  that  in  those  first  conceptions,  and  those  first  con¬ 
ditioning  principles,  there  is  somehow  certainly  contained  the  science 
of  the  most  minute  operations  that  fall  under  the  notice  of  our  senses. 

Past  a  doubt  physical  knoAvledge  has  its  a  priori  axioms,  necessi¬ 
tated  (for  us)  by  the  laws  of  our  understanding,  as  well  as  the  mathe¬ 
matics.  Nor  does  this  drive  us  to  the  conclusion  that  all  that  now  is 
in  the  natural  world  grew  by  development  out  of  the  first  force,  or  as 
a  work  which  since  its  origination  by  the  Absolute  has  been  going  on 
Arithout  him.  It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  idea  of  new  forces 
implanted  by  God  in  nature  at  different  periods,  or  from  time  to  time 
coming  into  nature  from  the  supernatural ;  —  which  new  forces,  also, 
when  once  sown  by  the  Divine  hand,  have  their  own  conditioning 


matical  work,  entitled,  The  Calculus  of  Operations,  by  John  Patterson,  A.  M., 
a  production  presenting  a  rare  union  of  high  mathematical  and  metaphysical 
talent. 

^  Pure  sjortcc,  pure  force,  pure  will  in  personality.  In  this  ascending  scries  we 
have  the  initiatory  cognitions  for  the  phenomenal,  the  physical  and  the  super¬ 
natural. 

VoL.  VIII.  No.  30. 
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principles  and  the  understanding  conceptions  connected  with  them  by 
an  ideal  or  a  priori  bond.  There  is  more  in  nature  now  than  there 
was  in  the  beginning.  This  appears  from  the  rock  bound  volumes  of 
geological  science,  as  is  most  conclusively  shown  in  the  examination 
which  the  author  gives  of  “  the  order  of  nature’s  foi’mation.”  Sec.  II. 
CH.  II.  Part  III. 

It  is  perfectly  consistent,  too,  with  the  belief  of  the  miraculous  and 
the  providential.  In  other  words,  it  may  admit,  as  coming  from  the 
Supernatural  Power,  not  only  new  forces  added  in  nature,  and  after¬ 
wards  becoming  a  part  of  nature,  but  also  new  directions  of  forces 
already  existing,  turning  them  to  results  they  would  not  othenvise 
have  produced ;  and,  moreover,  sudden  interventions  breaking  up  any 
particular  action  of  any  particular  force,  or  putting  an  end  to  all  na¬ 
ture  herself  with  all  her  forces.  Yet  still  we  must  agree  with  the 
author,  that  as  a  nature  undiverted,  unimpeded,  it  is  a  priori  deter¬ 
minable  ;  —  determinable  (we  would  say  by  way  of  qualification)  in 
its  first  general  conditioning  principles  by  our  intellects  —  determina¬ 
ble  downward,  even  to  its  ultimate  operations,  by  an  intellect  of  a 
given  energy. 

The  expression  is  not  too  strong.  Past  a  doubt,  we  find  the  con¬ 
viction  in  our  souls,  if  we  will  look  for  it,  that  nature,  thus  viewed  hy 
herself  to  the  exclusion  of  ah  extra  considerations,  is  one,  and  must  be 
one.  Even  to  the  most  common  mind  it  is  the  security  (although 
there  may  not  be  a  direct  consciousness  of  it)  against  that  dissolving 
view  which  would  represent  the  universe  as  a  mere  collocation  of 
phenomena,  or  a  mere  succession  of  arbitrary  unconnected  sequences. 
The  mind  demands  some  such  conception  as  that  of  the  universal 
space-filling  force,  as  the  support  of  its  very  natural,  if  not  in-bom, 
idea  of  a  one  nature,  or  one  kosmos,  an  undivided  plenum,  instead  of 
a  phantasmagoric  series  of  events  which  after  all  are  not  e-vents  be¬ 
cause  they  eome  out  of  nothing,  or  a  ghost-like  procession  of  magical 
occasions  with  voids  of  all  power,  imd,  therefore,  of  all  being  between 
them. 

There  is  a  letter  of  Newton  to  Bentley,  in  which  this  great  philos¬ 
opher  says,  that  “  it  is  inconceivable  to  him  how  one  thing  should  act 
upon  another  through  a  vacuum,”  —  that  is,  not  a  mere  exhaustion  of 
the  air  pump,  but  a  vacuity  of  all  being;  such  as  our  author  has  set 
forth  (p.  369)  where  he  regards  the  space-filling  force,  although  with 
its  added  modifications  forming  higher  or  lower  degrees  of  substance, 
in  particular  places,  yet  in  its  primary  state  as  pervading  the  universe. 
Instead  of  being  a  scholastic  subtlety^  the  axiom  that  “  nothing  could 
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act  but  when  it  is  and  where  it  is,”  was  one  out  of  which  Newton 
could  not  think.  Dugald  Stewart,  however,  and  others  of  that  school, 
find  no  difficulty  with  what  appeared  to  Newton  so  inconceivable ; 
and  in  their  doctrine  of  occasions  and  sequences,  there  certainly  is 
no  such  difficulty.  They  have  in  this  respect  greatly  the  advantage 
of  the  author  of  the  Principia.  If  one  thing  is  but  the  occasion,  the 
antecedent,  or  the  sign  of  another,  without  any  inherent  causality  or 
efficiency,  then,  ex  vi  temninonm,  they  may  be  parted,  not  only  by 
distances  and  periods,  occupied  with  reciprocally  acting  in-fiiiences,  or 
con-tiguoiisly  impulsive  forces,  but  by  any  chasms  of  nihility  both 
in  space  and  time.  Newton  could  not  conceive  of  this.  His  great 
mind,  like  the  most  common  mind,  could  not  divest  itself  of  that  con¬ 
ception  of  causality  which  God  had  made  part  of  its  constitution,  — 
an  imperative  law  of  its  thinking.  He  felt  himself  compelled  to  fol¬ 
low  that  vulgar  notion  of  impulse  through  an  intervening  medium, 
(whether  we  call  it  matter,  or  fluid,  or  force,  or  anything  else,)  as  of 
a  real  ens  in  space,  in  distinction  from  non-ens  ;  and  the  result  was 
his  sublime  doctrine  of  universal  gravitation.  That  false  Baconian- 
ism  which  is  everlastingly  talking  about  bare  facts  and  sequences,  as 
being  the  only  object  of  science,  or  of  philosophical  investigation, 
would  never  have  seen  the  one-ness  of  the  kosmos  in  the  fall  of  the 
apple.  To  the  sound  understanding  of  Newton,  nothing  possessed 
the  dignity  of  a  fact  unless  it  could  be  held  to  be  what  the  word  truly 
imports,  a  something  done  (factum)  an  eff-ect,  an  e-vent,  coming  out 
of  an  efficiency,  and  that  connected  with  all  the  physical  efficiency  of 
the  universe. 

Thus  regarded,  the  smallest  change  in  nature  is  a  witness  to  this 
universal  efficiency.  There  is  before  me  on  my  table  a  beautiful  toy, 
which  does  as  well  for  this  purpose  as  the  most  extensive  philosophi¬ 
cal  apparatus.  It  is  an  elegant  representation  of  a  ship  with  its 
masts  and  sails  all  rocking  upon  a  point,  and  brought  to  an  equilibrium 
by  a  weight  suspended  below  the  frame  on  which  it  is  supported,  and 
directly  underneath  its  centre  of  gravity.  As  it  swings  gracefully 
upon  its  pivot,  or  rests  calmly  in  the  repose  of  its  equilibrium,  it  an¬ 
swers  every  purpose  of  an  intellectual  sedative.  I  gaze  upon  it  as 
an  object  not  only  of  sensitive  but  of  ideal  beauty.  It  represents 
visibly  to  me  this  great  truth,  —  the  unity  of  nature,  the  unbroken 
plenum  of  causality,  the  perfect  reciprocity  of  dynamical  influence, 
not  only  tlirough  all  the  space  but  all  the  time  occupied  by  the  natu¬ 
ral  universe.  All  that  ever  has  been,  aU  that  is  now,  and  all  that 
ever  will  be,  is  here  —  here,  as  an  assumed  centre  of  all  previous 
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causality,  of  all  present  efficiency,  of  all  future  effect.  In  other 
words,  it  may  be  taken  as  the  symbolical  embodiment  of  the  necessary 
a  priori  conviction  of  all  rationalized  understandings,  that,  as  far  as 
nature  is  concerned,  (we  mean  nature  uninterrupted  and  undiverted,) 
no  one  thing  would  now  be  what  it  is,  if  all  things  were  not  what 
they  are,  and  had  not  from  the  beginning  been  just  what  they  were. 
Why  do  we  feel  that  the  mind  is  compelled  by  an  inward  law  to  maVe 
this  affirmation  ?  Why  is  it  a  necessity  of  our  thinking,  unless  God 
Las  implanted  it  in  the  organization  of  our  souls  as  a  witness  to  the 
outward  truth  to  which  it  corresponds,  and  made  such  a  connection 
between  them,  that,  the  conception  of  nature’s  unity  once  broken,  the 
conceived  unity  of  our  own  existence  suffers  a  shock,  if  it  is  not 
Avholly  broken  up  with  it  into  a  fragmentary  succession  of  sequences, 
occasions,  and  phenomena,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  substance  from  our 
spiritual  as  well  as  our  material  being  ? 

Nature  abhors  a  vacuum.  This  intense  and  far-reaching  affirmation 
of  the  ancient  mind  has  long  enough  been  the  stale  jest  of  superficial 
lecturers.  It  is,  however,  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  best 
modern  science  is  slowly  but  surely  coming  round  to  it  again.  There 
is  a  law  of  the  understanding  which  makes  it  a  necessary  part  of  our 
thinking,  as  long  as  we  remain  true  to  the  innate  notions  of  cause 
and  effect ;  and  it  is  one  great  recommendation  of  the  author’s  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  space-filling  force,  that  in  it  we  find  the  best  scientific 
expression  for  such  a  law.  Nature  is  a  plenum.  The  universe  is 
full.  Whatever  may  be  the  limits  which  God  assigned  to  it  in  the 
beginning,  when  He  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  —  however 
remote  may  be  that  frontier  where  utter  non-existence  commences  — 
still,  within  those  limits  there  is  no  part  or  point  of  space  in  which 
there  is  not  something  which  is  truly  ens,  in  distinction  from  non-ens. 
It  is  a  plenum,  not  of  that  which  is  capable  of  affecting  our  senses, 
but  of  something  conceived  by  the  understanding  as  a  space-filling 
entity,  and  which,  as  the  author  maintains,  might  give  content  in  the 
sensibility  to  beings  of  a  higher  and  more  refined  organization.* 
The  differences  would  be  differences  of  intensity,  {nvuvoaaig  xal  jua- 
rcoaig,  to  use  Aristotle’s  terms,^)  and  that  of  every  degree  from  zero 
upwards,  as  the  author  says,  p.  388.  He  must  mean,  however,  as  far 

1  Thus  Aristotle  gives  two  senses  in  which  the  word  xtvov  or  vacuum,  may  be 
taken,  “  Some  say  it  is  that  iv  o>  [i/rjSh  eati  OMfta  ouadijTir  in  which  there  is  noth¬ 
in//  sensible  ;  others  say  it  is  that  iv  o)  oAcos  fte^iv  ion,  in  which  there  is  nothing  at 
aiir  Phys.  Ansc.,  Lib.  IV.  6,  3. 

Ibid.  9,  5. 
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83  the  occupation  of  space  was  concerned,  without  denying  that  there 
might  be  other  differences.  But  nowhere  within  these  bounds  of  the 
created  universe  is  there  absolute  nothingness.  Everywhere  is  there 
the^an  nits?  aitt,  the  highest  or  first  part  of  the  dust  of  the  worlds 
as  the  architectural  Wisdom  styles  it,  Prov.  8:  26.  If  we  admit  at 
all  the  idea  of  nihility,  then  is  nature  severed,  and  equally  severed, 
whether  the  chasm  be  thinner  than  the  almost  invisible  leaf  of  beaten 
gold,  or  wider  than  the  widest  bounds  of  stellar  systems ;  whether 
below  the  keenest  search  of  the  microscope,  or  extending  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  immensely  beyond  where  the  telescope  has  ever  reached. 

In  this  conception  of  nature,  too,  as  the  author  shows,  there  neces¬ 
sarily  comes  in,  not  merely  a  chain  of  causality,  or  the  conception  of 
many  chains  tending  ever  in  one  direction  of  progress,  but  a  wide 
woven  contexture  of  reciprocal  influences.  It  is  not  only  up  and 
down,  but  transverse  and  athwart.  Nature  is  a  web,  and  every  point 
in  space  and  time  may  be  taken,  at  pleasure,  as  the  centre  on  which 
all  her  past  and  present  influences  may  be  regarded  as  being  brought 
to  bear.  Although  pressed  for  space,  we  cannot  omit  giving  an  ex¬ 
tract  to  this  effect  from  the  volume  we  are  reviewing.  It  is  i)resented 
not  only  for  the  great  value  of  the  thought,  but  as  one  specimen,  out 
of  many  that  might  be  offered,  of  the  writer’s  admirable  power  of 
language. 

“  With  this  conception  of  the  reciprocity  of  influence  throughout  nature, 
and  that  no  one  thing  can  be  changed  in  its  inner  modifications,  but  it  has 
been  acted  uj)on  by  all,  and  that  thus  one  portion  of  nature  acts  through 
every  other  portion,  while  every  other  portion  is  also  acting  through  it,  we 
have  the  analytical  judgment  a  jtriori,  and  thus  a  primitive  principle  of 
nature,  that  it  can  be  no  codeervation  of  particular  things  which  are  merely 
in  apposition  in  space ;  nor  yet  a  mere  concatenation  of  various  scries  of 
things  in  independent  lines  of  cause  and  effect ;  but  that  which  all  have  a 
perpetual  source,  and  a  conditioned  order  of  succession,  this  warp  of  all 
lines  of  causation  is  also  woven  across  with  the  connecting  woof  of  recipro¬ 
cal  influences,  and  thus  that  nature  has  its  complete  contexture  which  noay 
be  held  as  one  web  of  a  determined  experience,  and  which  no  more  adheres 
continuously,  than  it  also  coheres  transversely'' 

We  would  only  remark,  that  the  etymologicar precision  so  striking 
here,  especially  in  the  words  w'e  have  italicised,  is  everywhere  a 
constant  characteristic  of  the  author’s  style.  When  it  is  difldcult  to 
follow  him,  it  is  because  the  region  through  which  he  takes  us  is  dark, 
or  it  has  been  but  little  visited,  or,  which  is  more  likely,  it  has  be¬ 
come  intricate  in  consequence  of  being  traversed  by  the  confused 
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paths  and  cross-roads  which  more  careless  writers  have  made  in  every 
direction  upon  its  surface,  and  not  from  the  want  of  the  utmost  cau¬ 
tion  of  the  author  in  setting  upon  it  guide-posts  at  every  point  expos- 
ed  to  the  danger  of  error.  The  reader  accustomed  to  the  confused 
platitudes  of  Dugald  Stewart,  or  the  loose  exuberance  of  Brown,  or 
the  smirking  common-places  of  Sydney  Smith,  or  it  may  be,  the  spec¬ 
tral  twilight  of  the  mystical  and  idealistic  schools,  is  not  prepared  for 
the  exact  simplicity  of  terms  employed  throughout  this  book.  Thus 
in  reading  the  above  extract,  (although  we  do  not  select  it  as  present¬ 
ing  any  unusual  ditRculty)  one  may  see  no  emphasis  in  such  words 
as  particular,  series,  perpetual,  connecting,  etc.,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
more  unusual  and  therefore  striking  expressions.  He  may  even 
regard  some  of  them  as  redundancies,  when  a  close  examination 
would  show  in  respect  to  every  one,  not  only  a  distinct  thought,  but  a 
thoughtful  selection,  —  would  show,  not  only  their  adaptedness,  but 
that  no  others  would  have  answered  in  their  place.  A  still  more 
careless  reader  might  take  it  as  some  common  sentence  in  which 
words  are  often  used  for  their  rhetorical  flow,  or  to  round  a  period. 
Another  critic  might  condemn  it  for  its  length  and  apparent  compli¬ 
cation,  without  being  aware  that  this  is  sometimes  the  only  mode  of 
securing  the  utmost  conciseness  and  the  utmost  perspicuity.  In  the 
above  extract  alone  there  is  truth  and  thought  enough  to  furnish  some 
writers  with  material  for  half  a  dozen  chapters.  It  might,  in  that 
way,  too,  require  much  less  study,  but  what  it  would  gain  in  ease  it 
would  lose  in  force  and  clearness.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  cut 
up  into  short  periods,  it  would  lose  that  con-vincing  power  which  it 
can  only  possess  when  the  whole  thought,  with  all  its  complications, 
is  presented  as  a  unity. 

The  easiest  reading  is  not  always  the  most  perspicuous, —  certainly 
not  the  most  conspicuous.  One  who  reads  Dr.  Ilickok’s  work  as  it 
ought  to  be  read,  will  find,  often,  that  it  requires  great  steadiness  and 
concentration  to  follow  him ;  but  he  will  also  find,  that  there  is  mean¬ 
ing  there,  and  that  when  discovered  nothing  could  be  more  transpa¬ 
rent.  He  will  often,  too,  be  satisfied  that  in  no  other  manner  could 
the  thought  have  been  presented  without  some  deficiency,  or  some 
redundancy,  or  some  less  eligible  arrangement  of  its  parts  that  would 
have  detracted  from  its  force  no  less  than  from  its  significance.  In 
these  respects  we  do  not  deem  it  extravagant  to  compare  him 
some  of  the  master  minds  of  antiquity.  His  sentences  must  be  studied ; 
and  so  must  those  of  Bacon,  of  Plato,  and  of  Aristotle.  But  if  the 
text  of  these  writers  be  not  corrupt,  we  are  sure  of  a  meaning,  and 
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when  we  discover  that  meaning  we  are  sure  that  we  have  it,  and  not 
only  that,  but  as  with  a  flash  of  light  conges  the  conviction,  that,  much 
as  its  deciphering  may  have  cost  us,  there  is  no  other  way  in  which 
that  meaning  could  have  been  so  well  expressed.  We  see  that  their 
sentences  have  been  the  result  of  great  pains  and  carefulness  on  their 
part,  and  that  only  by  a  like  process  could  the  thought,  in  all  its  com¬ 
pleteness,  and  all  its  unity,  be  mirrored  in  the  reader’s  soul. 

It  may  appear  to  some  a  strange  assertion,  and  yet  it  is  strictly 
true,  that  Dr.  Hickok’s  style  is  deeply  metaphorical.  We  refer  not 
now  to  the  formal  figure  or  comparison,  although  some  of  his  illustra¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  are  marked  by  great  force  and  beauty,  but  to  that 
hidden  metaphor  which  is  contained  in  the  most  important  teims  in 
language,  and  in  no  department  more  than  in  that  which  is  represen¬ 
tative  of  psychological  processes.  They  are  the  metaphors  involved 
in  the  primary  senses  of  words,  and  which  were  originally  brought 
into  use,  not  for  purposes  of  adornment  and  illustration,  like  the  figu¬ 
rative  language  of  later  times,  but  through  a  necessity  of  the  soul 
striving  to  find  the  best  outward  expression  of  the  inward  action,  and 
thus  the  safest  representative  of  all  we  can  truly  know  respecting  it. 
They  are  a  development,  a  formation  of  the  soul  acting  spontaneously 
without  a  philosophical  consciousness,  and  thus  are  they  the  best  ex¬ 
ponents  of  its  laws,  just  as  any  physical  product  is  the  most  exact  out¬ 
ward  expression  of  the  interior  force  to  which  it  owes  its  formation.' 

Seldom  do  w'e  find  more  of  this  etymological  precision  than  in  the 
work  before  us.  The  author  has  proceeded,  and  proceeded  safely, 
on  the  principle  that  in  the  primary  senses  and  metaphors  contained 
in  the  most  truly  philosophical  as  well  as  in  the  most  common  lan¬ 
guage  (and  the  most  philosophical  ever  resolves  itself  etymologically 
into  what  was  once  the  most  common,  although  long  since  passed 
from  an  onlinary  to  a  scientific  use),  we  have  the  most  direct  guide  to 
those  original  notions  of  the  human  soul  out  of  which  we  cannot  think 
without  a  logical  contradiction.  IIow'  different  this  from  the  course 
of  some  of  the  more  popular  writers  on  psychology  whose  works  are 
used  as  text-books  in  our  colleges,  and  who  are  ever  telling  us  that 
this  or  that  idea  is  but  a  'pre-judice  generated  in  unphilosophical 
minds  by  the  unfortunate  use  of  metaphorical  language.”  But  whence 

^  It  would  be  enough  to  suggest,  for  exam])le,  to  any  reader  of  the  book,  how 
miuh  depends  on  getting  a  clear  view'  of  the  etymological  distinction  between 
the  words  ronjumtion  and  connection,  and  how  much  of  what  is  said  of  the  ditfer- 
eiit  action  of  the  sense  and  the  understauding  would  otherwise  appear  pointless 
aud  unmeaning. 
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came  the  metaphor  ?  and  is  it  the  child  or  the  parent  of  the  pre¬ 
judice  ?  This  question  they  never  think  of  answering ;  or  should  they 
attempt  the  solution  of  the  difficulty,  they  would  doubtless  maintain 
that  they  had  poured  upon  it  all  needed  light,  by  resolving  it,  as  they 
do  {ill  causality,  into  some  unaccountable  sequence  of  the  human 
mind,  or  some  inexplicable  occasion  through  which,  without  any  con- 
ceivaUe  necessity  therefor,  it  is  ever  running  into  falsehood  and  ab¬ 
surdity. 

A  science  of  psychology,  says  Morell,  is  still  a  desideratum.  We 
will  however  hazard  the  assertion  that  in  this  book  of  Dr.  Ilickok 
such  desideratum  is  sui)plied.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  com¬ 
pleteness,  it  is  the  science  of  psychology  —  the  science  itself,  instead 
of  that  mere  writing  about  it,  or  those  rambling  semi-historical,  semi- 
philosopliical  discussions  of  certsiin  topics  connected  with  it  wliich 
form  the  substance  of  most  of  the  treatises  used  in  our  schools  and 
colleges.  Abstract  indeed  the  author  is,  but  there  is  an  intellectual 
beauty  in  the  mathematical  straight-forwardness  with  which  he  car¬ 
ries  us  on  from  section  to  section  through  every  part  of  his  condensed 
and  well-arranged  system.  Independent  of  the  truths  presented, 
there  is  awakened  a  scientific  interest  allied  to  the  aesthetic  emotion 
called  out  by  contemplating  an  exquisite  work  of  art.  It  is  as  though 
some  splendid  and  harmonious  structure  were  rising  before  the  eye, 
as  we  observe  him,  preparing  for  his  after-work  by  the  most  exact 
definition,  commencing  next  with  consciousness  in  order  to  make  a 
pure  and  perfect  abstraction  of  all  its  content  except  the  indestructible 
intuitions  which,  by  remaining,  show  themselves  to  have  been  a  pri¬ 
ori  conditions  for  all  experience,  —  then,  after  thus  going  down  to  the 
foundation,  returning  step  by  step,  and  building  up  through  the  aid 
of  these  shaping  intuitions  an  a  priori  science,  every  part  of  which 
has  been  as  rigidly  demonstrated  as  any  theorem  in  geometry,  —  and 
lastly,  going  back  to  experience,  not  now  for  the  purpose  of  emptying 
it  in  order  to  get  at  the  underlying  cognitions,  but  to  show’  how  its 
whole  content  is  actually  filled  up  by  a  law  in  exact  correspondence 
with  the  before  constructed  a  priori  idea. 

Nothing  diverts  the  attention  from  that  rigid  method  the  writer  has 
marked  out  for  himself.  lie  suffers  himself  to  be  led  away  by  none 
of  that  fondness  for  illustrative  discussion,  or  still  more  idle  philoso¬ 
phical  story-telling  which  characterizes  such  writers  as  Brown  and 
.Abercrombie.  In  proof  of  this  it  may  be  observed,  as  a  striking 
fact,  that  in  this  large  volume,  there  is  not  a  single  note  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end.  Whatever  came  not  directly  within  the  field  of  scien- 
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tific  demonstration  is  not  allowed  to  divert  the  attention  even  to  a 
passing  marginal  remark.  Could  the  book  be  introduced  into  the 
higher  classes  in  our  colleges,  it  would,  no  doubt,  possess  a  value, 
even  as  a  means  of  mental  training,  or  a  course  of  intellectual  gym- 
nastics,  equal  to,  if  not  surpassing  any  that  is  afforded  by  the  most 
accurate  instruction  in  mathematics  or  philology. 

We  can,  however,  very  readily  anticipate  an  objection  arising  from 
its  very  title  page.  A  Rational  Psychology — The  Subjective  Idea 
and  the  Objective  Late.  These,  and  the  very  common  use  of  the 
words  a  priori,  to  the  shame  of  our  philosophy  be  it  said,  are  sufficient 
to  frighten  many  readers,  and  to  give  others  a  gi’ound  for  condemn¬ 
ing  the  work  at  once.  It  must  be  all  transcendental  moonshine,  or 
German  idealism,  or  Hegelianism,  or  something  worse.  Facts  — 
give  us  facts.  This  is  the  law  of  philosophizing  since  the  time  of  the 
great  Bacon  whom  every  body  quotes.  Facts  says  Dugald  Stewart, 
—  facts  says  Brown, — facts  says  Sidney  Smith,  —  facts  says  Macau¬ 
lay, —  facts  say  the  Edinburgh  and  Westminster  reviews,  —  facts, 
say  all  the  popular  lecturers  —  this  is  now  the  demand  of  science,  of 
philosophy,  of  theology.  “  With  facts,”  says  the  writer  of  a  late  most 
valuable  essay,  “  philosophy  begins,  proceeds,  and  ends ;  ideas  and 
ideal  systems  however  profound  must  give  way  to  realities.”  There 
are  so  many  rich  trains  of  thought  in  the  treatise  to  which  we  now 
refer,  that  its  author,  we  hope,  will  pardon  our  slight  criticism  on  the 
passage,  should  it  meet  his  eye.  We  should  not  have  chosen  it,  had 
it  not  come  in  so  appositely  to  the  view  we  are  taking.  We  intro¬ 
duce  it  to  show  that  although  one  who  thinks,  and  thinks  profoundly, 
may  hdl  into  this  style,  he  must  very  soon  be  led  by  the  a  priori  ne¬ 
cessities  of  his  own  mind,  to  qualify,  in  some  way,  the  barrenness  of 
such  a  statement.  We  read  on  —  “These  the  mind  seeks  in  the 
realm  both  of  matter  and  spirit,  and  as  thus  fact  after  fact,  and  prin¬ 
ciple  after  principle,  discovers  itself  in  beautiful  harmony,  the  soul  re¬ 
joices,  etc.”  But  where  is  the  scale  which  is  to  guide  the  ear  in 
resolving  noise  into  tune  and  proper  music  ?  In  other  words,  what 
is  it  which  converts  a  “fact”  into  a  “principle,”  and  whence  the  “har¬ 
mony”  that  shapes  these  facts,  the  spirit  that  hovers  over  them,  and 
without  which  they  would  ever  remain  in  chaos  ?  How  are  they  ever 
to  arise  from  the  tohu  and  holm  which  becomes  darker  and  deeper 
with  their  accumulation,  unless  there  is  an  ideal  light  in  the  soul  that 
shines  down  upon  them,  and  which  is  a  priori  to  the  facts  themselves. 
We  must  somehow  have  the  harmony,  or  who  shall  tell,  or  how  shall 
we  tell,  whether  they  truly  “rise  in  harmony”  or  not. 
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On  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  he  more  opposed,  than  the  method 
of  this  book,  to  a  smoky  and  mystical  idealism.  As  the  result  of  the 
most  diligent  study  we  are  prepared  to  pronounce  the  author  one  of 
the  most  common  sense  writers  we  ever  read  —  in  other  words,  most 
in  accordance  with  the  xoivai  ivvoiai,  the  semper  uUqw  et  ah  omnibus 
of  the  universal  human  soul.  The  whole  design  of  his  book  is  to  give 
a  substantial  ground  for  all  our  knowledge ;  and  the  result  of  our  own 
individual  experience  in  this  very  feeling  of  substantiality  as  opposed 
to  all  that  is  dreamy  and  sceptical.  We  rise  from  its  perusal  with 
the  thought  that  we  are  on  solid  ground, — with  a  clearer  conviction 
of  a  one  substantial  nature,  a  true  human  soul  and  a  true  human  body, 
—  a  dread  Absolute  Personality,  and  a  moral  accountability  tremen¬ 
dously  real. 

It  is  on  these  accounts  we  feel  warranted  in  describing  this  work 
by  an  epithet  which  is  seldom  applied  to  similar  productions.  It  is  a 
very  serious  book.  Although  so  purely  speculative  there  is,  at  times, 
something  almost  fearful  in  the  views  it  presents,  of  the  superiority 
of  the  ethical  to  the  aesthetical  and  the  philosophical,  of  our  ethical 
relations  to  the  Absolute  Right,  and  the  awful  doom  and  degradation 
which  must  await  the  related  finite  personality  when  it  irrecoverably 
sinks  the  spiritual  and  the  supernatural  into  the  sentient  and  the 
natural. 

Should  we  make  any  objection  to  this  part  of  the  work,  it  would  be 
to  pomt  out  what  seems  to  us  an  omission  rather  than  an  error.  The 
author,  we  think,  is  led  by  the  peculiar  course  of  his  argument  to  find 
sin  too  exclusively  in  the  sentiency,  or  the  region  which  connects  our 
spirituality  with  nature.  Certainly  he  would  not  deny  a  soul-sin,  or 
a  pure  sin  of  the  spirit,  having  its  seat  in  the  supernatural  will  above 
all  temptibility  from  nature,  and  deriving  an  immensely  enhanced 
malignancy  from  this  very  fact.  By  such  sin  fell  the  angels.  By 
such  a  sin  of  the  spirit  must  our  first  parents  have  jirst  fallen,  or 
Satan  never  could  have  tempted  them  through  that  poor  sentiency  on 
which  some,  theologians  as  well  as  philosophers,  are  so  much  disposed 
to  throw  the  blame  of  all  our  depravity.  The  author’s  mind  was  too 
exclusively  drawn  to  the  relation  of  the  natural  to  the  supernatural 
We  regret  that  he  did  not  enter  into  the  analysis  of  such  soul-sin;  as 
he  might  well  have  done  in  connection  with  what  he  says  of  the 
aesthetic  and  philosophic  characteristics.  Such  an  analysis  might 
have  made  the  subject  of  one  of  his  richest  chapters. 

But  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell  on  these  important 
themes.  Instead  of  giving  even  a  summary  of  them  we  must  content 
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ourselves  with  calling  attention  to  a  few  of  the  admirable  positions 
the  volume  furnishes  for  assailing  some  of  the  worst  errors  of  the  day. 
It  is  in  its  later  chapters  a  complete  armory  of  weapons  against  the 
scientific  naturalism  of  such  books  as  the  Vestiges  of  Creation,  and 
that  still  worse  thing,  the  spurious  ethical  naturalism  which  sinks  all 
ethics  into  physics,  milking  the  great  end  of  human  existence  obedi¬ 
ence  to  physical  laws,  and  that  too,  through  a  continual  exchanging 
of  one  physical  good  for  another,  as  Socrates  says,  teaching  men  to 
be  temperate  through  intemperance  and  to  be  brave  through  fear,  or 
which  has  no  idea  of  self-denial  except  as  a  means  of  avoiding  a 
greater  pain  or  securing  a  greater  pleasure.  So,  also,  its  strong 
maintaining  of  the  inherent  merit  of  righteousness,  and  of  course,  the 
inherent  demerit  of  sin  irrespective  of  all  physical  consequences,  leads 
directly  to  the  inherent  desert  of  punishment,  and  presents  one  of  the 
best  grounds  of  argument  against  all  such  theories  (now  so  rife)  that 
would  resolve  it  into  cure,  or  prevention,  or  a  police  contrivance  for 
the  preservation  of  order  in  God’s  political  universe.  For  the  same 
reason,  we  may  say,  its  whole  spirit  is  in  point  blank  opposition  to 
that  monstrous  system  of  theological  Benthamism  which  makes  the 
universe  a  grand  sentient  democracy  in  a  state  of  nature,  where  all 
law  and  all  morality  are  nothing  more  than  a  summed  expression  for 
the  majority,  or  balance,  of  “  pleasing  sensations  ”  (as  a  late  writer 
defines  happiness),  and  God  is  to  be  had  in  respect  and  deferred  to, 
mainly  as  being  a  greater  sentiency,  or  as  having  a  greater  capacity 
for  happiness  than  all  lower  natures  in  existence. 

But  we  must  bring  our  long  review  to  a  close.  Deeply  impressed 
with  a  conviction  of  the  value  of  the  book,  w'e  have  attempted,  as  well 
as  we  could,  to  convey  that  conviction,  and  the  grounds  of  it,  to  others. 
In  doing  so  we  have  endeavored  also  to  discharge  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  the  rich  instruction  received  from  its,  perusal.  After  weeks  of 
intense  study,  we  laid  it  dowm  with  the  impression  that  it  must  be 
henceforth  one  of  our  few  books,  to  be  kept  as  a  settled  standard  for 
future  thinking.  We  believe  the  same  feeling  of  substantiality  will 
be  left  upon  the  mind  of  every  intelligent  man  who  will  give  it  that 
close  study  which  is  the  only  worthy  tribute  to  its  intrinsic  excellence. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

DR.  JONAS  KING’S  EXPOSITION  OE  AN  APOSTOLICAL  CHURCH.i 

This  brief  but  lucid  and,  to  us,  satisfactory  exposition  of  an  Apos¬ 
tolical  Church,  is  designed  for  such  Greeks  as  are  more  or  less  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  religion  of  their  church  is  not  the  religion  of  the 
Bible,  the  source,  and  the  only  source,  of  all  true  religion.  Tlie  fol¬ 
lowing  summary  will  give  the  reader  a  good  idea  of  its  contents. 

The  true  Disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  —  Their  Religious  Guide  —  Nature  of 
the  Christian  Church — Its  Government  —  Bond  of  Union  —  The  Pastor— 
His  Support — His  Principal  Duties — His  Titles — His  Dress — Equality 
of  Pastors  —  Deacons  —  The  Lord’s  Supper — Nature  of  the  Bread  and 
Wine  —  Baptism  —  Sponsors  —  Mode  of  Baptism  —  Church  Discipline  — 
Anathemas,  Curses,  Excommunication  —  Prayer  —  F asts — Divorce  —  Re¬ 
creations —  Tlie  Lord’s  Day  —  Worship  of  Saints  and  Angels  —  Offerings 
— Pictures  and  Images — Theatrical  Representations  of  the  Sufferings  and 
Death  of  Christ  —  Holy  Relics  —  Crosses  —  Amulets — Prayers  for  the  Dead 
—  The  Seven  Sacraments —  Confession  of  Faith — Of  God  —  The  Fall  of 
!Man  and  his  Moral  Corruption  —  The  Incarnation  of  Christ  —  Salvation 
through  Him — Faith  and  Works  —  Regeneration  —  Mediation  of  Christ— 
The  Holy  Scriptures —  State  of  the  Soul  after  Death  —  The  Resurrection 
and  Judgment  of  the  Dead  —  Everlasting  Life  and  Punishment  —  Canoni¬ 
cal  Books  of  the  Bible. 

It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  since  Dr.  Jonas  King  settled  as 
a  missionary  at  Athens,  the  capital  of  that  small  and  unhappy  portion 
of  Greece,  usually  known  as  Greece  Independent.  Like  a  servant 
faithful  to  his  Master,  he  has  labored  hard  for  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  people  among  whom  he  lives,  and  his  rewards  have  been,  con¬ 
stant  disappointment,  anathemas,  and  curses  fulminated  against  him 
by  the  heads  of  the  church,  insults,  persecution,  and  many  other  vex¬ 
ations  which  bigotry,  superstition,  unprincipledness,  envy  and  malice 
could  devise.  A  Protestant  missionary  in  Greece  is,  by  the  bigoted, 
hated  and  shunned  as  an  accursed  heretic,  the  enemy  of  the  Mother 
of  God ;  by  the  infidels,  that  is,  by  the  majority  of  those  who  are 

^''Exd'eate  *Anoarohx^s  *E«xh}aia?.  'Tno  ’/wvo  Klyy-  *Ev  Kavra^qiyiq 
Nias  'AyyUo^,  ^ASiMA.  [An  Exposition  of  an  Apostolical  Church.  By  Jonas 
King.  Cambridge,  New  England,  1851.] 
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more  or  less  educated,  he  must  be  prepared  to  be  regarded  as  a  hypo¬ 
crite  or  fanatic.  Protestantism  in  that  country  is,  by  a  singular  con¬ 
fusion  of  ideas,  confounded  with  Freemasonry,  which,  in  its  turn,  is 
imagined  to  be  systematic  atheism.  And  because  the  Protestant  mis¬ 
sionaries  who  first  settled  there,  were  Americans,  the  terra  American 
is  now  synonymous  wdth  Freemason  {fPuQfiaaovog,)  or  Atheist.  >  AVe 
should  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  if  this  publication  subjected  its 
author  to  new  trials.  Still,  we  cannot  but  hope  that  the  successors 
of  Annas  and  Caiaphas  will  profit  by  his  advice,  “  not  to  employ 
against  him  their  usual  weapons,  namely,  anathemas,  curses  and  in- 
sdts,  but  to  refute  his  errors  by  the  AYord  of  God,”  if  they  can. 

It  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  Greeks  are  very  violent  in  their 
opposition  to  the  Bible,  and  numerous  facts  have  been  adduced  in 
support  of  this  position.  AVe  would  suggest,  however,  to  those  who 
make  this  statement,  that  hostility  to  the  AYord  of  God,  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  Greeks  as  a  nation.  In  Greece,  the  blind  lead  the  blind ;  the 
masses  ai’e  like  ngo^aza  notpeva  i'/^ovta,  and  the  individual  is  like 
saXapog  vno  dvt'pov  aaXsvopevog,  too  ignorant  to  oppose  anything. 
The  head-quarters  of  the  opposition  are  at  Constantinople,  to  xaroi- 
xijzr^Qiop  Tojy  daipovmv,  onov  6  ^gorog  tov  Varava,  the  residence  of 
the  most  influential  High  Priests  and  other  sons  of  those  who  cruci¬ 
fied  the  Great  Missionary.  The  causes  of  this  apparently 
obstinate  resistance  to  divine  truth  are  numerous.  AYe  submit  the 
following : 

First.  The  natural  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  diozi  z6  q:Q6t>jjpa 
f^g  aagxog  Qthv  •  zm  yug  vopmi  zov  Geov  ovx  vnozaaae- 

zcu,  ovde  ydg  dvvazai.  This  indeed  would  be  enough  of  itself  to  ac¬ 
count  for  all  hostility  to  revealed  truth ;  but  we  must  add. 

Secondly.  The  religion  of  the  Bible  requires  natural  honesty, 
reflection,  and  sobriety,  qualities  of  rare  occurrence  in  Greece,  where 
unfortunately,  thoughtlessness  passes  for  genius,  sincerity  for  hypo¬ 
crisy,  honesty  for  stupidity,  and  where  adulation,  lying,  and  meanness 
are  believed  to  be  necessary  to  success.  How  can  religious  knowl¬ 
edge  make  much  progress  in  a  country  where  lying  and  speaking  the 
truth  are  regarded  by  most  of  the  instructors  of  youth  as  in  them¬ 
selves  indifierent  things,  good  when  they  benefit,  bad  when  they  in¬ 
jure  ?  The  fountain-head  of  lying,  however,  is  the  church,  in  other 
words,  the  higher  clergy,  who,  in  fact,  constitute  the  church,  the  com¬ 
mon  people  having  no  voice  in  its  government.  Among  other  kinds 
of  deception,  it  almost  daily  causes  pictures  of  saints,  and  especially 
of  the  virgin,  to  perform  extraordinary  cures,  which  are  adduced  as 
Yol.  VIH.  No.  30.  33 
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irrefragable  proofs  in  favor  of  the  orthodox  faith.  The  most  re¬ 
markable  of  these  pictures,  are  those  painted  by  Luke  the  Evange¬ 
list,  who,  according  to  Paul’s  testimony,  was  a  physician,  and  if  so,  he 
might  have  been  also  a  painter,  and  therefore  he  was  a  painter.  Be¬ 
sides,  say  the  hierarchs,  if  Luke  did  not  paint  these  miracle-working  pic¬ 
tures,  who  did  paint  them  ?  As  to  their  number,  he  might  have  painted 
seventy,  for  the  Bible  speaks  of  three  score  and  ten  palm  trees,  and  of 
seventy  disciples ;  therefore,  he  did  paint  seventy,  three  or  four  of 
■which  have  already  been  discovered,  and  are  doing  wonders.  Such 
arguments  are  very  conclusive  in  the  East,  although  to  some  of  our 
readers  they  may  appear  nonsensical.  The  church,  moreover,  has 
sanctioned  many  of  the  popular  errors,  such  as  the  effects  of  the  evil 
eye  (^aaxavia,)  for  which  she  has  provided  appropriate  prayers. 

Thirdly.  We  have  already  intimated  that  the  chief  opposition  to 
the  spread  of  Biblical  knowledge,  comes  from  the  higher  clergy, 
W’hom  the  ignorant  masses  believe  to  be  the  lineal  successors  of  the 
Apostles.  And  although  they  may  despise  their  character,  yet  they 
dread  their  anathemas,  and  consequently  they  dare  not  disobey  their 
impious  mandates.  They  are  early  taught  to  distinguish  between  the 
character  of  the  man,  and  that  mysterious  power  supposed  to  reside 
in  him ;  the  result  of  which  illusion  is,  that  the  clergy  in  general, 
and  the  higher  clergy  in  particular,  are  looked  upon  as  a  superior 
order  of  beings,  having  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing  (tov  dtff- 
fieiv  xat  Xvetv,)  by  which  the  ignorant  understand,  that  when  a  man 
has  been  anathematized  or  otherwise  cursed  by  a  Bishop  or  Priest, 
his  body  remains  unchanged  after  death,  which  shows  that  his  soul 
is,  in  an  inexplicable  manner,  hound  to  its  tabernacle,  and  is  conse¬ 
quently  miserable,  until  the  same,  or  any  other  ecclesiastic  causes  the 
body  to  be  loosed^  that  is,  decomposed,  by  reading  over  it  the  prayers 
entitled,  Evj^ai,  avYj^ojQTjzixai  nctaav  aQuv  xat  dqiOQiGfiov  sis 
(ura  dvayiiuoanopsvai  TiuQtc  dgyiegsas  ^  dvdyxtjg  nagu  nvsvnazwm 
nazgos ;  si  ov  ndgsaziv  dgpsgsvg^  for  which  he  charges  a  pretty  round 
sum  of  money.  And  here  the  classical  scholar  will  naturally  be  re¬ 
minded  of  the  Homeric  verses,  (II.  23,  71-74)  : 

Qdnzs  fis  ozzi  zd^iaza,  nvXug  hdidao  nsg^aco, 

TiiXs  ps  sigyovat  sldooXa  xapovreov, 

Ovds  ps  71(0  piaysa&ai  vTtsg  Ttozapoio  smcsiv 
lAXX'  avzojg  dXdXrjpai  dv  svgvTzvXsg  ’'Aihog  deo. 

Let  my  pale  corse  the  rites  of  burial  know, 

And  give  me  entrance  in  the  realms  below ; 
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Till  then,  the  spirit  finds  no  resting  place, 

But  here  and  there  the  unbodied  spectres  chase 
The  vagrant  dead  around  the  dark  abode, 

Forbid  to  cross  the  irremeable  flood. 

Pope’s  Translation. 

Fourthly.  In  Greece  and  Turkey,  religion  is,  with  the  individual, 
a  point  of  honor.  If  the  missionary  intimates  to  a  Greek,  directly 
or  indirectly,  that  his  church  is  in  error,  especially  if  he  attempts  to 
confirm  his  position  by  a  quotation  from  the  Bible  or  the  early  Fa¬ 
thers,  the  person  thus  addressed  is  apt  to  take  it  for  a  personal  as 
well  as  national  insult.  When  a  Moslem  intends  to  offer  the  highest 
insult  to  a  Greek,  he  aims  at  his  cross ;  the  Greek,  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  abuses  his  Mohammed.  The  technical  terms  used  in 
theological  disputes  of  this  nature,  are  too  gross  to  be  mentioned 
here ;  besides,  they  are  fortunately  untranslatable. 

Fifthly.  The  illusion  of  the  restoration  of  the  Byzantine  empire, 
has  been  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  Scrip¬ 
tural  religion  among  the  Greeks.  And  as  the  church  in  its  present 
form  is  the  only  thing  that  can  bind  them  together  as  a  njition  —  for,  as 
soon  as  a  Greek  changes  his  religion,  he  loses  his  nationality  — all  their 
politicians  are  systematically  opposed  to  religious  controversies  of  any 
kind  whatsoever.  In  view  of  the  realization  of  this  dream,  even  the 
disciple  of  Voltaire  is  heard  to  talk  loudly  about  his  holy  religion. 

Sixthly.  The  Greek  church  virtually,  if  not  formally,  regards 
the  Canons  of  the  Seven  Oecumenical  Councils,  as  the  highest  court 
of  appeal  in  all  religious  matters.  The  bare  text  of  the  Scriptures 
is  looked  upon  as  an  obscure  oracular  resiwnse,  having  no  meaning 
without  the  explanations  of  the  divinely  instructed  (^edooqpo*)  Fa¬ 
thers,  the  only  legitimate  expounders  of  the  Word  of  God.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies  the  Evangelical  missionary  has 
to  contend  with.  He  must  convince  the  Greeks,  that  the  rules  of 
the  Bible  alone  are  binding  upon  Christians,  before  he  can  make  the 
least  progress  in  his  work.  And  the  book  before  us,  we  hope,  Avill 
do  considerable  towards  accomplishing  this  object. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  know  something  about  the 
leading  peculiarities  of  the  Greek  church  in  its  present  state,  we  add 
the  following  remarks.  In  its  external  form,  it  is  a  compound  of 
Heathenism  and  Judaism,  the  former  being  the  basis  of  it.  Its  reli¬ 
gion  consists  of  little  else  than  a  series  of  bodily  motions,  including 
the  motion  of  the  tongue,  and  abstinence  from  certain  kinds  of  food 
on  certain  stated  days.  The  chief  object  of  worship,  in  a  practical 
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point  of  view,  is  Mart,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  who  although  a  histori- 
ciil  personage,  is  the  latest  phase  of  Rhea,  Athene,  and  Artemis  united 
into  one  being.  The  progress  of  Mariolatry  in  this  church  seems  to 
be  tins :  “  The  blessed  among  women”  was  a  virgin  when  she  became 
tlie  mother  of  the  Son  of  man.  About  the  early  part  of  the  third 
ccntuiy,  some  persons,  confounding  her  probably  with  Athene,  imag¬ 
ined  that  she  remained  a  virgin  after  the  birth  of  the  Anointed. 
Alx)ut  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  the  second  CEcumenical 
Council  contrived  to  have  her  name  inserted  in  the  creed,  usually  bnt 
incorrectly  styled  the  Nicene  Creed.  This,  however,  does  her  but 
little  honor,  since  in  the  same  creed,  Pontius  Pilate  also  figures. 
By  the  third  CEcumenical  Council,  held  about  fifty  years  after  the 
second,  she  was  most  solemnly  declared  to  be  The  Mother  of  God 
(0SOTOXO?).  After  that,  she  continued  to  gain  glory  very  rapidly, 
until  finally  she  has  virtually  supplanted  the  worship  of  God  in 
Christ.  The  God  of  the  Bible  is  indeed  still  regarded  theoreticaDy 
as  superior  to  Mary,  but  for  all  human  purposes  the  latter  is  all-suffi¬ 
cient.  Is  a  Greek  in  distress  ?  he  usually  cries,  Flavayia.  Georoxt, 
fioi.  God,  in  fact,  belongs  to  a  religious  system  now  become 
obsolete.  He  is  to  Mary  what,  with  the  ancients,  Kronos  was  to  Zeus. 
She  is  now  'Tnequyia,  Osotoxos,  Jlundq&svogy  Nvfxqttj  druficpevrogy 
MtjrtjQ  70V  Oeov  70V  "Ttpiarov,  Ti[ii(OTtQa  rcov  Xegovftp,  ’Evdo^orsQa 
Tcor  EsQaiftfiy  'H  poinj  iXmg  xai  nQoaraaia  rcov  marmvj  and  an  end¬ 
less  variety  of  similar  absurd  and  blasphemous  titles.  Protestants 
are  commonly  shocked  at  the  heathenish  expression,  “  The  Mother  of 
God but  what  will  they  do  when  they  are  informed  that  the  Greek 
church  has  provided  also  a  Grandmother  and  Grandfather  ioxMvaii 
'We  are  aware  that  very  few  will  be  disposed  to  credit  our  statement, 
and  therefore  refer  those  who  doubt  its  accuracy  to  the  Greek  Calen¬ 
dar  (ligohoyiov),  where  they  will  find  under  September  9th,  Tear 
ayteor  xal  dixaicov  OeonaroQm  ’lojaxf'ifi  xcd  J^rvi^g,  The  feast  of  the 
holy  and  just  parents  of  God  Joakeim  and  Anna,  they  being  the  tra¬ 
ditional  parents  of  Mary.  Under  July  25th,  'H  xoifAtjaig  r^g  dyiag 
fiwrjg,  [iTjTQog  rijg  Oeoroxov,  The  feast  of  the  sleep  (death)  of  Saint 
Anna,  the  mother  of  the  Mother  of  God.  Anna  is  called  also  Gsoit^ 
liyT(OQ,  The  Grandmother  of  God ! 

The  language  of  the  “  Exposition  ”  is  now  spoken,  or  rather  written, 
by  such  Greeks  as  are  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  authors  of 
ancient  Greece.  This  language  resembles  the  ancient  in  most  of  its 
forms,  but  the  meaning  of  many  of  its  words  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
classical  authors,  and  its  syntax  and  versification  are  entirely  modem; 
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and  the  more  it  approaches  the  ancient  as  to  its  exterior,  the  more  it 
departs  from  its  spirit.  It  is  in  fact  little  else  than  modern  ideas, 
chiefly  French,  in  Greek  dress.  As  a  specimen  take  the  following 
extract  from  one  of  the  leading  Journals  published  at  Athens : 

'H  flag  GruitQOV  cpegn  oXa  ta  atifieia  na\  oXag  tag  d&Xio- 

jriiag  r^g  naQaKfi^g.  '//  TiaQat^QrjGig  avtjj  ^Qxei,  vofii^oixsv,  vd  neiay 
rovg  disv&vvovtag  td  TiQuyiiard  [xag  on  to  avattjfia  tov  K(oXhtov 
tlvcu  oU&Qiov  xai  di  avzovg  xal  did  tov  tdnov.  '0  [ttjxt^^riafiog  tov 
2vvtdyiiatog  dh  ixnXr^Qoi  nXdov  tdg  XeitovQyi'ag  tov.  'H  BaaiXei'a 
tTuneivia&ijy  6  Xaog  eTzeaev  eig  xf^l^fQ^eiav,  6  itrjxanaiJidg  tov  JSvvtdy- 
fiuTog  ixnXrjQOi  i^yaaiav  dvowdjy,  xa\  Qvnaqdv,  dvaxivu  xai  aijxovsi 
^6q§oqov,  fi  dXXovg  Xoyovg,  td  2:vvtayna  xatrivtriGB  dXi^&ijg  ^OQ^ioQO- 
qidyog. 

To  the  unedueated,  that  is,  to  the  mass  of  the  nation,  this  dialect  is 
almost  unintelligible,  partly  because  its  words  are  often  different  from 
those  in  common  use,  but  much  because  the  vocabulary  of  the  illite¬ 
rate  is  as  meagre  in  Greece  as  in  any  other  country.  For  philologi¬ 
cal  purposes,  however,  the  language  of  the  common  people  is  intt- 
nitely  more  important  than  that  of  the  educated.  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  the  most  valuable  portion  of  Romaic  literature  has  appeared 
in  this  dialect. 

We  observe  here  that  the  inhabitants  of  Boeotia,  Attica,  Megaris, 
Argolis,  Poros,  Hydra,  and  Spetsais  are  mostly  Albanians,  and  speak 
a  language  as  different  from  the  Romaic,  as  the  Slavonic  is  from  the 
Greek.  Further,  in  Tsakonia,  a  small  district  of  Lakonia,  a  curious 
jargon  is  spoken  by  the  common  people.  Some  learned  Germans 
regard  it  as  a  branch  of  the  Doric ;  we  have  no  doubt  it  is  a  barba¬ 
rous  Romaic.  Take  this  specimen : 

Tov  tGEQe  'nov  fiu  fyorrw  tov  TToXefio  [es  td  xotGovi  xa^aXaQide,  td 
fiovTGOVvd  GOV  ds  G  OQUxafif..  Fxid  egu  tote,  toe  eduQi  ixdve  Qeoyl 
toe  flag  taqaGOVfieve  ;  Ov  f  vd  dvs  f  That  is,  in  common 

Romaic:  Tov  xaiQO  dnov  ijfisig  eixafie  tov  noXefio  fie  tovg  Tovqxovg, 
td  fiovzGovvd  GOV  dev  td  eidufie.  Uov  ijGovv  tote,  xai  ttoQa  fidg  ^X- 
9eg  xal  fidg  xovvieoai ;  Ov  !  vd  yddage  ! 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  in  a  few  generations  both  jargons 
will  disappear  from  Greeee. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

LIFE  AND  CILVR'ACTER  OF  DR.  NEANDER.i 
By  Grcorge  M.  Adam-s,  Castine,  Me. 

JonAKN  August  Wilhelm  Neander  was  bom  on  the  16th  of 
January,  1781),  at  Gottingen  in  the  present  kingdom  of  Hanover. 
He  was  the  child  of  Jewish  parents  of  the  name  of  Mendel,  and 
accordingly  bore  that  name  during  his  early  years.  Ilis  father  was 
a  wealthy  merchant  at  Gottingen,  but  while  Augustus  was  yet  a 
cliild,  was  reduced  by  misfortunes  in  business  to  comparative  poverty 
and  removed  with  his  family  to  Hamburg.  He  liad  five  children; 
of  whom  one  son  studied  medicine,  but  died  young ;  another  became 
a  merchant  in  Russia ;  a  richly  gifted  daughter  after  many  vicissitudes 
of  fortune  became  insane ;  and  another  daughter,  .Johanna,  shared  to 
the  last  the  fortunes  of  the  son  of  whom  we  have  chiefly  to  speak. 

Augustus  was  distinguished  in  the  family  from  his  earliest  youth  by 
a  decided  fondness  for  study.  His  progress  was  remarkably  rapid. 
When  eight  years  old  he  could  learn  nothing  more  from  his  private 
teacher.  It  is  told  that  at  this  time  a  worthy  bookseller  in  Hamburg, 
“  was  struck  with  the  frequent  visits  to  his  shop  of  a  bashful,  ungainly 
boy,  who  used  to  steal  in  and  seize  upon  some  erudite  volume  that  no 
one  else  would  touch,  and  utterly  lose  himself  for  hours  together  in 
study.”  At  the  preparatory  school  and  at  the  Gymnasium,  Neander 
won  the  lasting  favor  of  his  instructors,  especially  of  Johann  Gurlitt, 
then  Director  of  the  Gymnasium  at  ILunburg,  and  esteemed  througb- 
otit  Germany  for  his  services  in  the  cause  of  education.  This  w'orthy 
man  was  a  second  father  to  his  favorite  pupil,  and  his  kindness  to 
him  did  not  end  with  their  connection  at  the  Gymnasium.  The  mutual 
attachment  formed  here  continued  through  the  lifetime  of  the  teacher. 
Gurlitt,  though  not  free  from  the  reigning  rationalism  of  the  age,  was  a 
man  of  high  moral  principle,  and  we  should  naturally  attribute  to  him 
an  important  part  in  developing  in  Neander  that  extreme  conscien¬ 
tiousness  which  distinguished  him  as  a  Jew,  and  which  was  always 

1  Wc  arc  indebted  for  many  particulars  of  the  early  life  of  Neander,  to  the 
kindness  of  a  friend  in  Berlin,  Candidate  Carl  Pisehon,  who  had  access  to  sources 
not  oj)cn  to  the  public.  The  account  of  the  illness  and  death  is  condensed  from 
“  Neanders  Heim^ang  ”  by  Licentiate  Ranh  in  the  publication :  “  Zum  Gedacht- 
niss  August  Neanders.”  Berlin,  1850. 
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among  the  prominent  traits  of  his  character.  And  doubtless  some¬ 
thing  was  here  due  to  the  teacher,  but  more  to  the  mother  of  Neander, 
who  had  a  deep,  earnest  religious  character  and  seems  to  have  exerted 
over  him  a  commanding  influence.  His  youthful  associates  speak  of 
the  peculiar  tenderness  with  which  he  always  alluded  to  her.  And 
all  the  readers  of  his  History  w’ill  remember  the  manifest  predilection 
with  which  he  delineates  the  character  and  maternal  influence  of  An- 
thusa,  Monica,  and  other  eminent  mothers. 

We  come  to  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  the  Gymnasium,  the  year 
1805-6.  A  valuable  insight  into  his  inward  history  at  this  period  is 
furnished  in  a  few  letters  from  him  to  Chamisso,  published  some  years 
since  in  connection  with  the  biography  of  the  poet,  and  translated  in 
part  for  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.^  These  letters 
indicate  a  mind  remarkably  mature,  thoughtful  and  introverted,  closely 
studying  but  not  yet  able  fully  to  understand  itself,  and  accordingly 
self-distrustful  and  timid,  lie  had,  as  he  says,  hitherto  found  no  one 
among  his  associates  “  of  .similar  tastes  with  whom  he  could  form 
an  intimacy,  and  was  disinclined  to  seek  for  one.”  The  prejudices 
against  his  race  and  religion  had  doubtless  helped  to  keep  him  in¬ 
wardly  aloof  from  his  companions.  Indeed,  there  must  have  been 
few  boys  in  the  Gymnasium  mature  enough  to  sympathize  w’ith  the 
young  philosopher.  -  And  his  kind  teacher,  Gurlitt,  was  too  far  from 
him  in  age  to  be  the  confldant  of  all  his  heart.  So  his  mind  had  been 
developing  in  solitude,  confirming  itsoif  in  its  native  introversion. 

He  now  found  at  length  the  needed  sympathy  from  some  young 
men  several  years  older  than  himself,  w  ho  had  come  from  Berlin  to 
complete  at  Hamburg  their  preparation  for  the  university:  Varnhagen 
A"on  Ense,  who  has  since  distinguished  himself  in  German  literature, 
and  Wilhelm  Neumann.  These  enthusiastic  students,  though  it  is 
hardly'’  probable  that  they  fully  understood  Ncander’s  religious  strug¬ 
gles,  yet  recognized  and  admired  the  depth  and  richness  of  his  mind 
and  the  simple  earnestness  of  his  character.  lie  was*on  his  part  as 
delicately  responsive  to  the  voice  of  sympathy^,  as  he  had  been  timid 
in  seeking  it,  and  an  intimate  friendship  grew  up  between  him  and 
them.  They^  made  him  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  North  Star, 
a  literary  fraternity  which  had  been  formed  at  Berlin,  including  be¬ 
sides  themselves,  Chamisso  and  others.  This  served  as  an  introduc¬ 
tion  between  Neander  and  Chamisso,  and  without  ever  having  seen 
each  other  they  corresponded  occasionally^  for  several  years.  It  is 


1  Pages  586-402. 
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the  letters  of  Neander  in  this  correspondence,  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  He  seems  to  have  lavished  upon  his  new  found  friends  all 
the  long  pent  up  frankness  and  affection  of  his  nature,  and  perhaps 
drew  them  nearer  to  his  heart  than  the  degree  of  affinity  in  character 
and  aims  would  have  induced  under  other  circumstances.  This  inti¬ 
macy  was  of  much  advantage  to  him.  Without  it  his  speculations 
and  struggles,  shut  up  too  closely  within  himself,  would  soon  have 
become  morbid.  “  From  that  time,”  he  writes  to  Chamisso,  “  I  can 
truly  say  that  many  things  became  clear  and  intelligible  to  me  which 
before  were  obscure  and  seen  as  it  were  in  the  distance.  I  now  un¬ 
derstood  myself  better.  No  one  really  comes  to  feel  that  which  he 
is  blindly  in  pursuit  of,  till  he  is  brought  in  contact  wdth  others  who 
are  like  himself.” 

We  have  alluded  to  his  religious  struggles.  We  wish  to  trace  their 
progress  more  closely.  They  had  commenced  and  proceeded  far, 
before  he  met  with  Varnhagen  and  Neumann.  We  find  no  intimation 
of  any  strong  influence  exerted  upon  him  from  without,  by  circum¬ 
stances  or  by  associates,  to  which  the  commencement  of  this  inward 
conflict  is  to  be  ascribed.  It  seems  rather  to  have  originated  in  the 
movements  of  his  own  reflective  soul,  seeking,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  we  must  believe,  satisfaction  of  its  spiritual  wants. 
The  Judaism  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up  could  not  satisfy 
hin[\.  He  felt  the  need  of  a  religious  life.  That  offered  him  only 
dead,  cold  forms  which  had  forgotten  the  truths  and  feelings  they 
once  expressed.  His  elassical  studies  made  him  acquainted  with 
Plato  and  he  became  deeply  interested  in  him.  lie  found  much  in 
him  which  harmonized  with  his  own  intense  nature.  There  is  a 
reflective  earnestness  in  the  strugglings  of  that  noble  mind  after  the 
truth  which  stirred  all  the  sympathies  of  the  young  Jew.  Here  was 
what  he  had  most  painfully  missed  in  the  formal  religion  of  his  fathers, 
and  he  embraced  the  great  philosoi)her  as  a  friend  who  had  read  his 
soul.  Neumtfhn,  with  whom  his  acquaintance  was  now  commencing, 
writes  of  him  to  Chamisso :  “  Plato  is  his  idol  and  his  perpetual 
watchword.  He  [)ores  over  that  author  night  and  day,  and  there  are 
probably  few  wdio  receive  him  so  completely  into  the  very  sanctuary 
of  the  soul.”  But  when  the  glow  of  his  first  love  had  passed  away, 
he  found  that  though  Plato  had  read  his  wants,  he  had  not  satisfied 
them.  The  Spirit  of  God  had  now  awakened  within  him  a  deeper 
want,  w'hich  philosophy  has  no  means  to  supply.  He  demanded  a 
voice  more  mighty  than  that  of  Plato  to  lay  the  “demons  which 
infested  his  soul.”  In  short,  he  was  convicted  of  sin. 
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The  struggle  was  long.  All  the  sacred  associations  of  childhood 
conspired  with  the  suggestions  of  corrupt  nature  to  blind  him  to  the 
truth.  At  this  period  —  as  he  told  his  friends  in  later  years,  and 
always  with  the  deepest  grateful  emotion  —  while  his  mind  was 
groping  in  the  darkness,  he  read  Schleiermacher’s  Eeden  Tiber  die 
Behgion,  and  soon  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  rose  upon  him.  What 
he  had  sought  in  vain  in  the  teachings  of  Plato,  he  found  in  the 
teachings  of  Clxrist, — in  Christ  himself.  For  it  was  eminently  a  per¬ 
sonal  relation  to  the  Saviour  in  which  he  henceforth  stood.  His 
native  character  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  process  through  which  his 
soul  had  passed,  had  prepared  him  to  seize  with  delight  upon  this 
distinguishing  feature  of  Christianity.  He  embraced  Christ  with  the 
ardor  of  a  soul  that  had  sounded  the  depths  of  its  own  wants.  So  in 
later  years,  he  contended  with  a  severity  quite  foreign  to  his  nature, 
against  the  Pantheistic  philosophy  which  would  rob  men  of  a  jiersonal 
God  and  Saviour. 

Early  in  the  year  1806,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  joined  the 
Christian  church,  assuming  at  his  baptism  the  significant  name  Nean- 
der  (vsop  His  mother  and  his  sister  Johanna  soon  followed 

him  in  professing  the  Christian  faith. 

He  completed  his  course  at  the  Gymnasium  wdth  distinguished 
honor.  On  leaving  he  delivered  an  address  on  the  subject  of  the 
Possibility  of  the  Admission  of  Jews  to  the  Offices  of  the  State,  which 
indicated  it  is  said,  “  how  deeply  the  youthful  writer  had  thought  out 
the  relation  of  Judaism  to  Christianity.”  It  produced  so  much  im¬ 
pression  that  it  was  immediately  printed,  —  a  rare  honor  in  those 
days. 

As  his  father  was  unable  to  give  him  much  pecuniary  assistance, 
Gurlitt  and  the  Baron  von  Stieglitz,  a  Jewish  banker,  who  was  a 
distant  relative  of  the  Mendel  family,  furnished  him  means  to  study 
at  the  university,  and  in  accordance  with  their  wdshes  he  proposed  to 
study  Law.  His  friends  Vamhagen  and  Neumann  were  going  to 
Halle,  and  he  concluded  to  yield  his  preferences,  which  had  been  for 
Gottingen,  and  go  with  them.  They  entered  the  university  at  the 
commencement  of  the  summer  semester,  1806.  The  study  of  the  law 
grew  more  and  more  unsatisfying  to  Neander,  and  soon  after  reach¬ 
ing  Halle,  by  earnest  entreaty  he  persuaded  his  patrons  to  allow  him 
to  give  it  up  and  devote  himself  to  Theology.  He  writes  to  Chamisso, 
“I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  study  Theology.  May  God  give  me 
strength,  as  I  desire  and  shall  endeavor  to  do  to  proclaim  to  erring 
men  the  only  true  God  in  a  spiritual  way,  which  the  unassisted  intel- 
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lect  can  never  comprehend.”  This  was  henceforth  the  purpose  of  his 
life.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  express  it  more  fully  and  truly  in  a  few 
words.  There  was  need  of  such  efforts.  The  commencement  of  the 
present  century  was  the  period  of  greatest  religious  declension  in 
Germany.  Bationalism  had  reached  its  supremacy.  It  had  swept 
away  all  faith  in  things  supernatural,  aU  enthusiasm,  all  that  belongs 
to  the  heart,  and  sought  to  satisfy  men  with  moral  precepts  drawn 
from  and  addressed  solely  to  the  understanding.  But  when  Neander 
commenced  his  theological  career,  there  were  some  indications  of  a 
reaction  against  this  system,  at  least  an  indefinite  longing  in  the 
hearts  of  many  for  something  more  living  than  Rationalism  could 
afford.  Neander  was  fired  with  the  thought  of  being  one  who  should 
help  to  meet  this  want  of  the  age  with  the  proclamation  of  a  spiritual 
faith.  He  too  had  wandered  through  the  dry  places  of  intellectual 
morality  vainly  seeking  rest,  and  he  longed  to  lead  others  to  the  lov¬ 
ing  Saviour  he  had  found. 

The  University  of  Halle  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  in  Germany,  and  shared  largely  in  the  new  life  that  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  felt  in  all  branches  of  literature  and*acience.  F.  A 
Wolf,  the  philologian,  was  there  in  the  bloom  of  his  reputation  and 
influence.  Schleiermacher,  now  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  entering 
upon  his  more  distinctively  theological  stadium,  had  recently  been 
called  thither.  Steffens,  the  genial,  spirited  poet  and  philosopher, 
had  at  the  same  time  come  from  Copenhagen  to  take  the  chair  of 
natural  philosophy  in  the  rising  Prussian  University.  At  the  head 
of  the  medical  faculty,  and  hardly  less  eminent  in  his  department 
than  Wolf  and  Schleiermacher  in  theirs,  was  Johann  Christian  ReiL 
Around  these  four  men,  who  adopted  a  more  comprehensive  and 
liberal  method  of  instruction  than  had  been  before  known  in  the  uni¬ 
versity,  gathered  a  circle  of  students  comprising  the  flower  of  the 
institution.  Among  them  were  Karl  von  Raumer,  Bekker,  Boeckh, 
and  Friedrich  Strauss.^  Professors  and  students  here  alike  forgot 
the  difference  of  “Faculties”  in  the  sympathy  of  spirit  which  per¬ 
vaded  them  all.  Indeed  the  distinction  between  professor  and  student 
was  by  no  means  sharply  defined.  They  met  every  w'eek  at  the  table 
of  one  of  the  four  professors,  where  the  utmost  freedom  reigned. 
Earnestness  and  enthusiasm  in  study  characterized  the  members  of 
the  circle.  Into  this  circle  Neander  at  once  entered,  though  prob¬ 
ably  by  some  years  the  youngest  of  its  number.  Thus  he  came  into 

1  Jjr.  F.  A.  Strauss,  now  Professor  of  Theology  at  Berlin,  —  not  to  be  con¬ 
founded  with  David  Friedrich  Strauss,  author  of  the  Life  of  Christ. 
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contact  with  the  best  minds  of  the  university,  and  was  led  to  a  com¬ 
prehensive  course  of  thought  and  study.  Here  with  Wolf,  and  after¬ 
wards  under  the  direction  of  Creuzer  and  Boeckh  at  Heidelberg,  he 
gave  special  attention  to  classical  antiquity,  to  which  indeed  his  love 
for  Plato  had  already  introduced  him.  But  this  only  in  subordination 
to  the  theological  studies  in  which  his  soul  was  absorbed.  Schleier- 
macher,  Knapp  and  Steffens  were  his  teachers  and  advisers.  To  the 
latter  he  became  much  attached.  Steffens  was  the  youngest  of  the 
professors  we  have  named,  indeed  one  of  those  men  who  never  grow 
old ;  and  his  deeply  religious  spirit  fitted  him  to  sympathize  most  fully 
with  Neander.  They  w^ere  firm  friends  from  this  time  until  the  death 
of  Steffens  in  1845.  It  was  also  without  doubt  religious  sympathy 
that  drew  Neander  to  Knapp,  then  the  only  remaining  representative 
at  Halle  of  the  Pietistic  school  which  had  once  held  sway  in  the 
university.  He  was  then  delivering  to  his  classes  those  Lectures  on 
Theology  which  in  a  translation  have  since  found  so  much  currency 
in  this  country.  But  Schleiermacher  was  the  professor  who  most  of 
all  attracted  Neander.  His  mighty  intellect,  his  earnest  Christian 
spirit,  the  new  direction  and  impulse  he  was  giving  to  theological 
study  w'ould  under  any  circumstances  have  attracted  Neander  as  they 
did  many  others.  But  Schleiermacher  was  the  author  of  the  “  Dis¬ 
courses  upon  Religion  ”  which  had  pointed  him  to  the  Saviour.  Of 
course  he  felt  a  peculiar  reverence  for  him  as  in  some  sense  his 
spiritual  father,  and  he  soon  learned  to  admire  and  love  him  person¬ 
ally.  It  has  been  sometimes  represented  that  Schleiermacher  gave 
form  and  direction  to  NeandePs  character.  Doubtless  his  influence 
upon  him  was  great,  greater  than  that  of  any  other  man,  and  it  may 
have  modified  some  of  his  opinions  and  habits  of  thought  at  this  early 
period.  But  it  ,did  not  at  all  tnould  his  character.  What  Neander 
was  in  his  maturity,  that  he  had  been  essentially  in  his  youth.  The 
first  glance  w  hich  w^e  obtain  into  his  inward  life,  in  the  letter  of  Neu¬ 
mann  to  Chamisso  noticed  above,  reveals  the  germs  of  his  later  de¬ 
velopment;  and  so  in  his  own  earliest  letters  to  Chamisso  we  see  him 
searching  after  the  essence  of  truth,  disregarding  —  too  contemp¬ 
tuously  perhaps,  disregarding  —  all  that  is  merely  formal,  incidental, 
external.  Neander’s  studies  in  this  commencement  of  his  theological 
education,  were  of  course  chiefly  exegetical.  He  began,  however, 
already  to  study  the  history  of  early  Christianity,  especially  in  its 
connection  on  the  one  hand  with  Judaism  and  on  the  other  with  the 
Platonic  philosophy. 

But  this  quiet  life  was  suddenly  and  rudely  interrupted.  The  vie- 
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tory  of  Napoleon  over  the  Prussian  army  at  Jena,  Oct.  14, 1806,  left 
the  country  helpless.  Oct.  17,  marshal  Bemadotte  took  Halle,  after 
slight  resistance,  and  three  days  later  Napoleon  came,  and,  vexed 
by  the  independent  l)earing  of  the  students,  suspended  the  university, 
and  drove  the  students,^  at  twenty-four  hours  warning,  out  of  the 
city. 

Neander  and  Neumann  started  afoot  for  Gottingen,  Vamhagen 
venturing  to  remain  in  Halle.  Neander  was  delicate  in  health,  from 
the  effects  of  undue  application.  Uncalculating  charity  soon  ex¬ 
hausted  his  purse.  He  fell  ill  by  the  way,  and  might  have  per¬ 
ished  in  the  confusion,  but  for  Dr.  Gesenius,  who  found  him  suffering, 
and  brought  him  in  a  carnage  to  Gottingen.  Here  he  remained 
about  three  years,  and  completed  his  university  course.  With  ear¬ 
nest  study,  and  oftentimes  severe  inward  wrestling,  he  wrought  out 
independently  his  system  of  theological  belief.  The  change  was  a 
sad  one  to  him,  from  the  genial  circle  at  Halle,  to  the  cold  Rational¬ 
istic  atmosphere  of  Gottingen.  But  it  proved  a  valuable  part  of  his  re¬ 
ligious  as  well  as  of  his  intellectual  discipline,  and  he  recognized  it  as 
such.  “  It  was  well,”  he  says,  “  and  I  thank  God  for  it.  In  no  other 
way  could  I  Imve  made  such  progress.  From  every  human  medi¬ 
ator,  fiom  every  agreeable  association,  must  one  be  torn  away,  in 
order  that  he  may  learn  to  hang  only  and  entirely  on  the  eternal  Me¬ 
diator,  who  is  jMan  and  God  in  one  person,  and  who,  suffering  and 
dying,  lias  won  for  himself  all  those  who  in  faith  yield  their  inmost 
being  to  his  suffering  and  death.”  In  the  letters  written  from  Got¬ 
tingen,  humility  and  childlike  submission  are  especially  discernible. 
Alluding  to  the  intellectual  struggles  through  which  he  was  seeking 
the  “  light  ”  of  truth,  he  writes  to  Chamisso :  “  God  give  to  me,  be¬ 
holding  the  light  in  my  own  soul,  also  with  a  loving  sympathy  to 
receive  the  beams  of  that  light  everywhere,  though  refracted  and  dis¬ 
torted  in  an  earthly  atmosphere ;  and  at  length,  when  His  time  has 
come,  may  I  send  out  the  collected  rays  to  illuminate  others,  and  to 
be  reflected  back  again  upon  myself; — God  grant  it,  or  grant  it  not; 
His  will  be  done.  So,  my  heartily  dear  friend,  similar  storms  and 
trials,  proceeding  in  the  case  of  one  of  us  more  from  the  inner,  in  case 
of  the  other,  more  from  the  outer  world,  have  brought  us  both  into 
distress  which  has  but  one  relief ;  they  point  us  both  to  the  one  Refuge 
which  will  be  secure  in  all  perils  of  inward  and  outward  life,  to  him 
who  places  no  proud  reliance  upon  that  even  w'hich  is  highest  and 

1  It  is  told,  among  other  things,  that  a  student  to  whom  he  spoke,  replied  to 
him  with  the  address,  “  Mousiem-.” 
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noblest  and  eternal  in  man,  but  humbly  trusts  in  God,  and  resigns 
himself  entirely  to  His  will,  even  when  He  seems  to  forsake  him  ; 
He  seems  only  to  do  it ;  He  lets  the  ground  sink  under  us,  and  (as  at 
present  he  is  doing  with  our  generation,)  leaves  us  to  a  sickly  life, 
only  that  death  may  destroy  death,  and  that  life  may  come  to  life ; 
offor  060V  0  sQXogevog  nai  ov  XQoviEif  ”  In  the  latter  part  of  this 
extract,  he  alludes  to  a  conflict,  partly  at  least  of  a  religious  nature, 
through  wliich  Chamisso  was  passing.  Neander  wrote  to  him  re¬ 
peatedly,  with  reference  to  it,  and  did  his  utmost  to  lead  him  to  the 
Saviour.  He  closes  such  a  letter,  as  follows :  “  Would  that  I  might 
be  with  you,  and  embrace  you  before  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  with 
you  behold  His  glory !  May  it  be  with  you  as  I  pi*ay  and  desire. 
Yes,  I  believe  that  it  will  be  so.  I  press  your  hand  and  commend 
you  to  the  love  of  God  and  of  Christ,  for  present  and  eternal  sal¬ 
vation.  May  you  live  as  you  desire,  in  God.  His  blessing  upon  all 
that  you  undertake.  Amen !  Amen !  ” 

Neander  completed  his  university  studies  at  Gottingen,  in  the  year 
1809,  and  returned  to  Hamburg,  with  the  intention  of  entering  upon 
the  life  of  a  pastor.  After  the  necessary  private  study,  he  had  passed 
the  severe  examination  with  much  honor,  when  the  whole  course  of 
his  future  life  was  somewhat  unexpectedly  changed. 

The  city  of  Hamburg  had  a  small  fund,  the  income  of  which  w'as 
devoted  to  the  support  of  one  of  its  young  theologians,  as  lecturer  at 
the  university  of  Heidelberg.  Gurlitt  succeeded  in  obtaining  this 
stipend  for  Neander.  And  in  1811,  the  latter  commenced  his  career 
as  an  instructor,  by  a  course  of  lectures  on  Church  History,  in  that 
ancient  university.  His  promotion  to  the  higher  academic  offices 
was  remarkably  rapid.  In  1812,  he  was  made  Professor  ExtraordU 
narius  at  Heidelberg,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  historical  talent 
evinced  in  his  first  published  work,  the  monograph  upon  the  Emperor 
Julian  and  his  Times.  In  1813,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  was 
called  as  Professor  Ordinariiis  (the  highest  academic  rank)  to  the 
new  university  at  Berlin,  where  the  Prussian  king  was  collecting  the 
best  talent  of  Germany.  Schleiermacher,  De  Wette  and  Marhei- 
necke  were  already  there.  With  the  former,  Neander  stood  in  the 
most  friendly  relations.  With  De  Wette,  as  is  shown  in  a  late  Num¬ 
ber  of  this  Review,  he  lived  “  on  terms  of  high  mutual  respect,  but 
not  of  intimate  friendship.”  De  Wette,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  in¬ 
clined  too  far  towards  Rationalistic  views,  to  gain  Neander’s  full  con¬ 
fidence  and  sympathy. 

Here  at  Berlin,  Neander  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His 
VoL.  VHI.  No.  30.  34 
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external  history  during  these  thirty-seven  years,  presents  but  few 
points  to  arrest  attention.  In  1818,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Consistory,  which  has  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the 
church  in  the  Prussian  kingdom.  In  1830,  he  came  into  a  contro¬ 
versy  (if  the  honest  and  Christian  discussion  of  differing  opinions 
deserves  so  harsh  a  name)  with  Hengstenberg,  the  editor  of  the  Evan- 
gelische  Kirchenzeitung.  Neander’s  name  had  been  announced  as 
one  of  the  contributors  to  that  journal.  Some  severe  attacks  appeared 
in  it  upon  Schleiermacher,  and  also  upon  Gesenius  and  Wegscheider. 
Neander  published  a  protest  against  these  articles,  and  withdrew  his 
name  from  the  journal,  though  with  full  expression  of  his  personal 
affection  towards  the  editor,  and  of  respect  for  the  honest  but,  as  he 
thought,  mistaken  principles  upon  which  he  had  acted.  Neander  did 
not  defend  the  views  attacked,  but  objected  to  criticism  of  the  opinions 
of  individual  theologians  in  a  popular  journal.  He  has  sometimes 
been  blamed  for  this  course,  as  apparently  in  opposition  to  his  princi¬ 
ples  of  Christian  union  and  catholicity;  and  Gesenius  and  Weg¬ 
scheider  were  certainly  exerting  a  baneful  influence  by  their  Bation- 
alistic  sentiments.  But  Neander  thought  that  the  rules  of  Christian 
charity  required  more  forbearance  with  them,  than  had  been  exhibited; 
and  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  he  was  bound  by  ties  of  peculiar 
gratitude  to  Gesenius  as  well  as  to  Schleiermacher.  Several  years 
later,  when  controversy  waxed  warm  between  the  Hengstenberg  party 
and  the  more  liberal  school,  who  respect,  without  closely  following 
Schleiermacher,  Neander  refused  to  take  sides  in  it,  but  sought  to 
act  the  part  of  a  peacemaker.  It  would  not  be  right  to  infer  from 
Neander’s  charity  towards  Gesenius  and  Wegscheider,  that  he  had 
now  lost  any  of  the  opposition  to  Rationalism,  with  which  in  one  of 
his  early  letters  to  Chamisso,  he  proclaimed  “  against  such  a  system, 
against  everything  which  it  holds  sacred,  its  gods  and  its  temples  — 
eternal  war.”  Against  the  system,  he  contended  constantly,  vigor¬ 
ously,  effectively.  To  him,  among  the  first  after  Schleiermacher, 
does  Germany  owe  her  deliverance  (which  now  seems  accomplished) 
from  that  chilling  form  of  error.  It  is  against  another  and  more 
subtle  infidelity,  that  the  evangelical  theologians  of  Germany  have 
now  to  contend— the  Pantheism  of  Hegel,  Bruno  Bauer,  and  Strauss. 
Here  Neander  was  most  earnest  and  decided.  Indeed,  if  in  anything 
he  was  liable  to  overstep  the  limits  of  Christian  charity  and  mildness, 
it  w’tis  in  his  opposition  to  this  entire  tendency.  It  was  evil,  and  only 
evil,  in  his  eyes.  Any  one  who  has  spent  an  hour  with  him,  during 
the  last  ten  years,  has  almost  certainly  heard  a  vigorous  expression 
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of  his  antipatliy  against  tliis  modern  Gnosticism.  He  regarded  it  as 
the  chief  source  of  the  great  social  and  political  evils  under  which 
his  country  is  now  suffering.  For,  in  common  with  very  many  pious 
men  in  Germany,  Neander  considered  the  revolutions  there,  during 
the  past  three  years,  as  religious  no  less  than  political  movements, 
revolutions  against  the  restraints  of  Christianity,  no  less  than  against 
those  of  monarchy.  And  it  is  a  significant  fact,  that  perhaps  without 
an  exception,  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  movement  in  Germany, 
the  Heckers,  and  Blums,  and  Vogts,  have  been  men  of  infidel  prin¬ 
ciples.  They  have  assumed,  that  liberty  and  atheism  belong  together ; 
that  the  fear  of  God  and  the  fear  of  kings  are  inseparable.  Nean¬ 
der  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  Deutsche  Kirchenfreund,  under  date  of 
October  28,  1849  :  “  What  by  many  has  been  called  freedom  in  our 
father  land,  during  the  mournful  year  that  is  past,  is  something  very 
different  from  that  wliich  the  spirit,  sprung  from  the  bloom  of  Puritan 
piety  in  your  America,  seeks  and  intends.  It  was  here  a  contest 
between  atheism  and  Christianity,  between  Vandalism  and  true  cul¬ 
ture.  Already  tens  of  years  ago  I  foretold  it,  that  the  philosophy  of 
a  distorted  logic,  of  intellectual  fanaticism  and  self  idolatry,  must 
lead  in  its  consistent  development,  to  these  consequences  —  which  it 
has  now  reached  by  infusing  itself  into  the  popular  mind.  We  stand 
on  the  brink  of  an  abyss,  of  the  destruction  of  European  culture,  or 
on  the  boundaries  where  a  new  creative  era  shall  make  itself  a  path 
through  manifold  storms,  —  a  new,  grand  act  in  the  world-transform¬ 
ing  process  of  Christianity.  We  will  hope  the  latter  from  the  mercy 
of  a  long-suffering  God.” 

Strong  as  were  these  private  expressions  of  his  opposition  to  the 
ideal  philosophy,  Neander  confined  himself  in  his  efforts  against  it, 
to  strictly  scientific  means.  He  believed  that  it  could  be  overcome 
only  on  the  open  field  of  free  discussion.  So,  when  Strauss’s  Life 
of  Christ  was  published,  and  the  Prussian  government  was  disposed 
to  prohibit  its  sale  in  that  country,  Neander,  w  hose  advice  was  asked, 
said  emphatically,  “  No !  it  must  be  put  dow'n  by  the  truth.”  Neander’s 
life  at  Berlin  w’as  a  very  laborious  one.  He  discharged  the  respon¬ 
sible  duties  of  a  member  of  the  Consistory ;  he  delivered  not  less 
than  fifteen  lectures  a  week,  on  subjects  varying  in  successive  semes¬ 
ters,  so  as  to  cover  almost  the  entire  field  of  theological  study ;  he 
conducted  in  private  the  exercises  of  the  class  in  Church  History ; 
and  during  his  thirty-seven  years  there,  he  published  more  than 
twenty-five  volumes,  and  left  additional  ones  nearly  ready  for  the  press.' 

'  Ncandcr’s  principal  works  are,  “  Julian  and  his  Times,”  “  St.  Bernard  and 
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He  was  never  married.  The  maiden  sister  Johanna,  of  whom  we 
have  already  spoken,  kept  his  house  and  watched  over  him  with  affec¬ 
tionate  solicitude.  With  much  practical  wisdom  and  tact,  of  whidi 
he  had  nothing,  she  directed  all  his  worldly  affairs.  It  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  he  could  have  lived  without  her.  He  submitted  cheerfully 
and  gratefully  to  her  direction.  In  only  two  points  did  he  claim  un¬ 
yieldingly  the  right  of  acting  for  himself :  he  would  study  more  closely 
than  she  wushed  in  her  care  for  his  health,  and  he  would  give  no  ac¬ 
count  of  the  money  he  spent  in  charity.  Next  to  his  affection  for  hia 
sister  was  that  for  his  pupils.  His  attachment  to  them  became  pro¬ 
verbial.  He  never  seemed  so  happy  as  when  in  the  midst  of  them. 
When  his  physician  advised  him  to  leave  for  a  time  the  anxieties  of 
the  university,  he  replied,  and  no  doubt  with  literal  truth,  that  he 
should  pine  if  denied  the  opportunity  of  associating  with  and  aiding 
and  directing  youth.  He  was  accustomed  to  gather  a  circle  of  stu¬ 
dents  about  him  every  Saturday  evening  in  his  study,  where  he  ac¬ 
commodated  himself  to  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  became  so 
entirely  one  of  them  in  the  affectionateness  and  simplicity  of  his  heart, 
that  it  was  hard  to  be  always  mindful  of  the  deference  due  to  his 
years  and  genius.  We  remember  some  of  those  social  occasions  with 
peculiar  satisfaction.  The  number  present  was  from  eight  to  twelve,’ 
of  the  young  men  most  closely  attached  to  Neander,  including  often 
one  or  two  French,  Scotch  or  American  students.  As  each  one  en¬ 
tered,  Neander  rose  and  gave  him  the  hand  with  some  word  of  wel¬ 
come  or  friendly  inquiry  which  came  evidently  from  the  heart.  The 
walls  of  the  study  were  lined  with  books ;  books  were  scattered  on 
window-seats,  sofa,  tables  and  chairs,  and  here  and  there  stacks  of 
them  upon  the  floor.  We  made  our  way  among  them  as  best  we 
might,  and  took  seats  about  a  table  on  which  stood  a  shaded  study- 
lamp.  Around  the  study,  above  the  book-cases,  hung  portraits  of 
distinguished  scholars.  Neander  sat  in  his  study-gown,  with  nothing 
in  his  own  manner  to  distinguish  him  from  the  rest.  A  servant  soon 
brought  in  tea,  the  books  and  papers  were  pushed  to  one  side  of  the 
table  to  make  room  for  the  tray,  one  of  the  students  (the  sister  Jo¬ 
hanna  was  never  present  on  these  occasions),  passed  the  cups  and  a 


liis  Times,”  “  Development  of  the  prineipal  Gnostic  Systems,”  “  Chrysostom  and 
tlie  Cimrch  in  his  Age,”  “  Memoraliili.a  from  the  History  of  Christianity  and  the 
Cliristian  Life,”  “  Anti-Gnostieus  :  Genius  of  Tertullian,”  “  Planting  and  Train¬ 
ing  of  the  Church,”  “  Life  of  Christ ;  ”  all  these  preparatoiy  or  incidental  to  the 
great  work  of  his  life,  “  The  General  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and 
Church,”  which  he  brought  dotNTi  to  the  fifteenth  century.  Of  the  manuscripts 
which  he  left  behind  him,  some  account  will  be  found  in  a  later  note. 
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basket  of  plain  cake,  and  the  simple  meal  was  despatched  without 
interrupting  the  conversation.  This  was  perfectly  free  and  informal, 
guided  altogether  by  the  inclinations  of  those  present.  If  it  was  left 
to  Neander  to  direct  it,  he  usually  asked,  especially  from  the  foreign 
students,  for  anything  of  interest  to  the  cause  of  Christ  which  they 
might  be  able  to  communicate.  We  recollect  that  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  a  student  read  aloud  at  Neander’s  request  the  Introduction 
to  De  Wette’s  last  work,  the  Commentary  upon  the  Apocalypse  which 
had  then  just  appeared ;  in  which  the  author  expresses  more  decid¬ 
edly  than  ever  before,  his  faith  in  spiritual  religion.  After  alluding 
to  the  dangers  which  were  threatening  the  church,  De  Wette  says : 
“  In  my  labors  upon  the  Apocalypse  I  have  not  learned  to  prophesy, 
and  the  vision  of  St.  John  did  not  reach  to  our  times.  I  therefore 
cannot  know  what  the  fate  of  our  dear  Protestant  church  will  be. 
Only  this  I  know', — that  in  no  other  name  shall  we  find  salvation, 
but  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified.”  And  w^e  shall 
never  forget  the  glow  of  joy  which  lighted  up  Neander’s  countenance, 
and  the  tear  which  stole  dowm  his  wrinkled  cheek,  as  these  words 
were  read.  It  cheered  his  pious  heart  to  receive  this  evidence  of  a 
return  to  the  truth,  in  one  whose  soul  had  so  long  been  torn  with  the 
inward  struggle  between  Eationalism  and  Faith. 

It  w'as  a  ehief  object  with  Neander  at  these  times,  to  draw  out  and 
answer  the  theological  or  practical  diflSculties  of  those  who  resorted 
to  him,  and  he  did  this  with  the  utmost  regard  and  tenderness.  But 
upon  this  point,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  the  whole-hearted,  admir¬ 
ing  love  with  which  his  Grerman  students  returned  his  kindness,  we 
let  one  of  their  own  number  speak 

“  From  this  time  I  attended  regularly  his  Saturday  evening  assem¬ 
blies  —  delightful,  ever-memorable  hours.  However  different  might 
be  the  company,  Neander  remained  the  same,  always  simple,  cordial, 
mild.  He  entered  into  the  views  of  every  one ;  in  the  presence  of 
minds  the  most  rigid  and  unbending,  his  affectionate  tolerance,  his 
humility,  shone  only  the  more  brightly.  How  he  could  ask,  persuade, 
nay,  even  beg,  when  he  suspected  there  were  yet  doubts  and  difficul¬ 
ties  remaining ;  how  winning  was  his  bending  attitude,  his  tone  and 
look,  when  he  asked,  ‘  Do  you  not  think  so  ?  to  me  at  least  it  appears 
80 ;  or,  do  you  think  differently  ?  *  And  yet  how  entirely  free  from 
everything  which  looked  like  urging  his  own  opinions  upon  another ! 
If  he  saw  that  the  inquirer  manifested  judgment  and  an  earnest  will, 


1  Hermann  Bossel,  in  his  “  Leben  nnd  hintarlassene  Schrilten.”  Berlin,  1847. 
34* 
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he  would  kindle  into  a  youthful  fervor.  I  remember  that  once  he 
was  engaged  in  conversation  with  a  student  who  sat  at  some  distance 
from  him,  and  little  by  little  he  drew  his  chair  nearer,  till  he  found 
himself  close  before  the  speaker.  When  the  point  was  settled,  and 
the  conversation  gradually  became  less  animated,  he  moved  himself 
backwards  in  the  same  manner  to  his  place  again.  Of  that  stately 
bearing  and  outward  dignity,  and  all  the  substitutes  for  true,  inward 
dignity,  which  little  minds,  and  often  alas,  even  great  ones,  think  they 
must  assume  —  of  this,  Neander  had  just  nothing.  He  sat  among 
us  as  a  hither,  as  an  old  friend.  Bank  and  circumstance  were  noth¬ 
ing  for  him ;  he  spoke  with  the  student  as  with  the  professor,  and  he 
would  not  have  spoken  ditferently  with  a  prince.  He  expressed  as¬ 
sent  and  dissent,  without  respect  of  person,  according  to  the  naked,  un¬ 
disguised  truth.  For  this  very  reason,  the  youth  almost  idolized 
him.  Under  many  a  plain  student-coat,  beat  a  heart  that  would  have 
poured  out  its  last  drop  for  Neander. 

“  One  evening  we  were  assembled  at  NeandeFs,  when  a  pastor 
^from  the  neighborhood  of  Dusseldorf  was  announced.  An  early 
scholar  of  Neander’s  he  with  others  had  often  sat  around  him,  just  as 
we  were  now  sitting.  He  was  a  slender  man,  and  his  head  was  already 
growing  gray ;  yet  he  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Neander,  who  now  with 
jet  black  hair  and  in  the  fulness  of  his  strength  stood  up  and  gave  his 
hand  to  his  former  pupil.  Joyfully  he  took  it  and  held  it  pressed  in 
both  his  own ;  his  voice  trembled  as  he  expressed  to  Neander  how 
very  glad  he  was  to  be  permitted  once  more  in  his  life  to  stand  thus 
before  him.  With  eager  eyes  he  hung  upon  the  countenance  of  his 
teacher,  as  if  he  would  dinnk  in  his  whole  appearance,  the  familiar, 
loving  tone  of  voice,  the  indescribably  mild  look.  How  glad  he  would 
have  been  now  to  find  that  Neander  also  remembered  him,  and  how 
heartily  glad  would  Neander  have  been  to  afford  him  this  pleasure. 
But  it  could  not  be.  He  tried  hard  to  remember ;  by  hints  and  the 
mention  of  accompanying  circumstances  he  could  almost  reach  it, 
but  then  he  lost  the  trace,  and  he  was  too  candid  to  conceal  it.  It 
made  a  sorrowful  impression  on  us  to  see  hope  sink  on  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  the  stranger.  In  further  conversation  his  strong  attach¬ 
ment  showed  itself  by  unmistakable  signs.  He  seemed  to  be  a  well- 
meaning  man,  but  of  narrow  views,  so  that  on  almost  every  point  he 
found  himself  opposed  to  Neander.  Against  any  other  man  he  would 
have  maintained  his  opinion  stifidy,  nay,  perhaps  with  a  blind  zeal; 
but  here  his  heart  was  too  much  on  the  side  of  his  opponent.  With 
timid  love  he  softened  down  every  difference ;  and  when  he  ventured 
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to  express  his  own  \'iews,  he  did  it  with  evident  anxiety,  although 
Neander  was  always  so  kind  and  ready  to  assent  to  everything ;  yet 
for  all  that,  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  oppose  Neander. 

“  What  Neander  so  finely  exhibited  in  these  evening  interviews, 
the  sacred  truthfulness  of  his  entire  being  and  life,  and  the  most 
affectionate  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others, — this  was  always  the  soul 
of  his  social  life.  Open-hearted,  inoffensive  as  a  child,  he  stood  be¬ 
fore  the  world,  separated  only  from  every  rude  contact  by  the  breath 
of  heavenliness  which  surrounded  him.  With  nolde  natures  he  thus 
came  easily  into  close  connection.  As  if  by  a  magnetic  influence  one 
knew,  without  hearing  him  speak,  what  he  thought  and  felt,  was  him¬ 
self  attracted  by  him,  and  drawn  into  the  peaceful  motion  of  his  in¬ 
ward  life.  And  w'hat  a  heavenly  composure  descended  then  upon 
all  his  thinking  and  feeling!  Amid  the  whirling  impulses  of  the 
times,  in  the  conflict  of  strangest  contradictions,  where  the  noblest 
feelings  of  humanity  are  staggered,  where  heart  and  nature  are  si¬ 
lenced  before  the  brawl  and  babble  of  dialectical  subtilty,  how  safe 
did  one  feel,  how  sound  in  mind  and  heart,  how  simple  and  clear  did 
his  soul  become  in  Neander’s  sacred  presence. 

“  This  simplicity  it  was,  which  led  Neander  into  the  heart  of  things ; 
nothing  with  him  was  mere  form.  W^hat  other  men  do  more  or  less 
from  habit  and  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  received  from 
him  the  spirit  in  w’hich  it  originated.  When  he  greeted  any  one, 
gave  his  hand,  or  inquired  after  the  health  of  a  person,  it  was  always 
an  expression  of  truth.  At  a  simple  ‘How  do  you  do?’  from  his 
mouth,  one  could  not  preserve  that  placid  indifference  with  which 
such  inquiries  are  usually  received ;  that  he  was  truly  solicitous  ap¬ 
peared  plainly  in  w’ord  and  mien.  If  any  one  who  visited  Neander 
was  in  trouble,  he  was  sure  to  perceive  it  and  would  ask,  ‘  Is  there 
anything  the  matter  with  you  ?  You  look  so  cast  down,  —  you  are 
not  unw^ell,  I  hope  ?  ’  One  could  not  do  otherwise  than  answer,  ‘  Oh 
no,  I  am  very  well.’  While  a  look  and  tone  so  soothing,  so  healing, 
entered  the  heart,  one  felt  that  he  really  was  very  well. 

“  Never  shall  I  forget  the  impression  which  his  manner  towards  a 
blind  young  man  made  upon  me.  He  was  a  poor  youth,  who,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  not  the  means  to  pursue  a  liberal  course  of  study, 
wished  to  educate  himself  for  the  business  of  teaching.  For  this 
purpose  he  attended  Neander’s  lectures,  although  he  was  but  poorly 
acquainted  with  the  ancient  languages.  Pale  and  worn,  he  sat  always 
in  the  same  seat,  attentively  listening,  and  repeating  over  to  himself, 
with  silent  motion  of  the  lips,  those  parts  which  pleased  him  most.. 
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If  he  found  any  one  afterwards,  with  whom  he  could  go  over  again, 
in  his  childlike  way,  what  he  had  heard,  he  was  perfectly  happy. 
He  was  truly  one  of  those  of  whom  it  is  written,  that  they  are  poor 
in  spirit,  and  of  a  lowly  mind.  To  see  now  tliis  man,  sickly  and 
silent,  stand  before  Neander,  whom  he  so  heartily  revered,  but  whom 
he  could  not  see,  and  to  hear  the  tone  with  which  Neander  asked 
him,  ‘  How  do  you  do  ?  ’  —  I  was  obliged  to  turn  away,  the  tears 
started  into  my  eyes.  Oh,  how  many  of  those  forsaken  by  all  the 
w^orld,  would  be  happy,  at  least  for  one  hour  in  their  solitary  life,  if 
they  could  stand  before  Neander,  and  hear  him  ask  them,  ‘  How  do 
you  do  ?  *  To  see  and  hear  him,  is  to  believe  and  know  that  it  will 
yet  be  better,  that  it  will  be  well.  How  could  one  thus  blessed  by 
his  kind  words,  fail  to  be  reminded  of  the  Heavenly  Friend,  who 
says  to  all  that  labor  and  are  heavy-laden,  ‘  (Jome  unto  me,  and  I 
wdll  give  you  rest.’  ” 

This  might  be  thought  the  partial  view  of  a  devoted  friend,  but  a 
theological  opponent  says  of  him,  in  a  hostile  criticism  of  one  of  his 
works “  It  were  not  easy  to  find  among  the  prominent  characters 
of  our  time,  a  person  whose  life  is  so  true  a  mirror  of  the  principle 
which  actuates  him,  as  is  that  of  Neander.  What  he  is,  that  he  is 
wholly.  There  is  in  him  no  ostentation,  no  striving  after  effect,  not 
a  trace  of  the  current  hypocrisy.  Herein  lies  the  cause  of  the  great 
influence  which  Neander  has  gained  over  the  life  and  consciousness 
of  the  age ;  here  the  ground  of  the  satisfaction  which  men  of  the 
most  opposite  views  find  in  his  works.  For  the  smallest  of  them  is 
a  revelation  of  his  pious  heart,  every  subject  that  he  touches  becomes 
the  lovely  mirror  of  his  soul,  and  is  thus,  to  those  who  sympathize 
with  him,  a  translation  of  their  own  inward  life  —  to  those  who  differ 
from  him,  an  object  of  hearty  enjoyment.” 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  refer  more  particularly  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  of  Neander.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  seem 
to  be  sent  into  the  world,  to  teach  us  the  superiority  of  the  soul  to 
the  dull  clay  into  which  God  has  breathed  it.  That  mind  which 
made  itself  felt  wherever  Christianity  is  known,  was  encased  in  a 
body  as  frail  and  untutored  as  that  of  a  child.  He  was  of  medium 
height,  rather  slender  and  meagre,  with  a  dark  complexion,  and  the 
whole  cast  of  features  plainly  Jewish.  His  hair  long,  and  as  black 
as  a  raven,  hung  carelessly  over  the  high  forehead.  The  eyes  were 
almost  hid  by  jutting,  bushy  brows,  and  nearly  closed  lids ;  but  now 
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and  then  one  caught  a  look  into  them,  deep,  dark,  sparkling  as  a 
shaded  fountain.  His  voice  was  full  and  deep,  swelling  and  sinking 
with  his  delicate  sensibilities.  But  his  whole  outward  appearance 
gave  a  certain  impression  of  helplessness,  fitted  at  first  to  excite  com¬ 
passion.  He  walked  when  alone,  which  was  seldom,  with  an  uncer¬ 
tain,  distrustful  step. 

A  stranger  who  should  have  found  himself  unexpectedly  in 
Neander’s  lecture  room,  would  have  been  ready  to  believe  that  the 
professor  was  spending  an  hour  in  abstracted  reflection,  and  that  the 
students  had  stolen  in  to  hear  him  think  aloud.  Leaning  upon  a  high 
desk  which,  when  excited,  he  now  and  then  tilted  forward,  threaten¬ 
ing  to  plunge  with  it  into  the  midst  of  his  audience,  his  eyes  appa¬ 
rently  closed,  his  face  turned  sometimes  to  the  floor,  sometimes  to  the 
wall  behind  him,  but  never  towards  his  hearers,  his  fingers  mechani¬ 
cally  twisting  and  twirling  a  pen, — there  was  nothing  to  indicate  his 
consciousness  of  the  presence  of  others,  and  one  was  surprised  to 
see  that  he  retained  connection  enough  with  the  outward  world,  to 
heed  the  bell  which  marked  the  close  of  the  hour.  The  stories  which 
are  told  of  his  appearing  at  the  lecture  room  in  his  study  dress,  of 
his  complaining  of  lameness  when  he  had  unconsciously  walked  home 
with  but  one  foot  upon  the  sidewalk,  and  the  like,  may  be  exagge¬ 
rations  ;  but  if  not  true,  they  are  truthful ;  none  of  them  would  seem 
strange  to  one  who  had  known  the  professor’s  extreme  abstracted¬ 
ness. 

But  in  all  this  there  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  affectation.  His 
whole  nature  was  the  very  opposite  of  that.  And,  moreover,  all  the 
first  impressions  of  the  ludicrous  excited  by  his  appeai'ance  passed 
away  after  one  began  to  give  attention  to  what  he  said,  and  to  catch 
the  earnest  spirit  of  his  soul.  Indeed  we  almost  regret  having  dwelt 
so  long  on  these  peculiarities.  They  are  not  what  one  remembers 
most  in  Neander. 

His  health  was  always  poor*.  A  rheumatic  disease  lurked  in  his 
system  from  the  time  of  his  illness  at  Gottingen.  He  held  it  in  check 
by  the  most  conscientious  regard  to  diet  and  exercise,  but  chiefly  by 
the  power  of  an  iron  will.  Many  men  with  his  constitution  would 
have  given  up  active  life  and  died  yeiirs  ago.  Three  years  since, 
the  disease  turned  upon  his  eyes  and  reduced  him  almost  to  blindness. 
But  he  toiled  on  by  the  help  of  readers  and  amanuenses,  delivering 
his  lectures  regularly  and  carrying  forward,  though  slowly,  his  great 
work,  the  History  of  Christianity.  He  felt  more  and  more,  during 
these  years  of  declining  health,  the  desire  to  exert  a  direct  influence 
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upon  the  religious  life  of  the  community,  and  published  brief  practical 
commentaries  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  and  the  Epistle  of 
James.  He  also,  in  connection  with  Nitzsch  of  Berlin  and  Julius 
Muller  of  Halle  founded  a  weekly  religious  Journal,  the  Deutsche 
Zeitschrift  fiir  christliche  Wissenschaft  und  christliches  Leben,  in- 
tended,  as  its  name  indicates,  to  bring  the  results  of  theological  learn¬ 
ing  and  science  to  bear  upon  and  promote  practical  piety. 

But  his  health  was  constantly  failing.  When  we  received  his 
touching  farewell  two  years  ago,  his  hand  was  nerveless  and  tremu¬ 
lous,  and  his  whole  appearance  suggested  sad  apprehensions.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  even  his  firm  resolution  could  sustain  him 
much  longer  against  the  disease  which  had  been  perceptibly  wasting 
his  strength  for  months. 

The  end  of  the  struggle  came  in  July  last.  Monday,  July  Sth,  he 
was  worse  than  usual,  and  as  the  weather  was  unpleasant,  he  was 
urged  to  postpone  his  lecture.  But  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  do 
so.  In  the  midst  of  the  lecture  his  voice  failed  him  more  than  once, 
but  he  forced  himself  on  to  the  end  of  the  hour.  Completely  ex¬ 
hausted,  he  reached  home  with  difficulty  by  assistance  of  the  stu¬ 
dents.  In  the  evening  the  disease  assumed  a  more  alarming  aspect. 
His  first  thought  was  for  his  troubled  sister.  He  called  her  to  the 
bedside  and  said  tenderly,  “  Don’t  feel  anxious,  my  dear  sister,  ’tis 
only  temporary.  I  know  my  nature.”  But  that  nature  w'as  at  length 
unyielding  to  the  stern  will  which  had  so  long  ruled  it.  After  a  night 
of  pain,  it  was  with  a  touching  sadness  that  he  inquired :  “  I  shall 
hardly  be  able  to  lecture  to-day,  shall  I?”  He  expressly  desired 
that  his  lectures  should  be  postponed  “  only  for  to-day,”  believing  that 
on  the  next  day  he  should  surely  be  able  to  resume  them,  and  feeling 
that  life,  and  labor  for  the  youth  who  were  to  be  led  to  Christ,  were 
to  him  one  .and  the  same. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday  he  suddenly  asked  for  his  reader, 
and  desired  that  the  work  on  which  he  had  been  last  employed  (Rit¬ 
ter’s  Palestine),  should  be  still  further  read  to  him ;  he  impatiently 
censured  the  care  of  his  friends  who  had  prematurely  sent  the  reader 
home,  supposing  he  would  not  be  wanted.  Then,  according  to  his 
daily  custom,  he  had  the  newspaper  read  to  liim  by  another  of  his 
pupils.  With  eager  attention  he  observed  w'hat  was  read.  Later  in 
the  afternoon,  while  suffering  much  pain,  he  was  solicitous  lest  he 
should  occasion  trouble  to  those  around  him,  and  with  earnest  en¬ 
treaty  begged  his  sister  to  “  go  and  get  some  sleep.”  During  the 
night  his  pains  w'ere  much  alleviated,  and  this  awakened  on  the  fol- 
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lowing  day  the  almost  expiring  hopes  of  his  friends.  He  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  rise  from  his  bed.  The  unconquerable  will  which 
had  so  often  been  victorious  over  the  infirmities  of  his  physical  na¬ 
ture,  he  believed  would  yet  exercise  its  wonted  power.  The  follow¬ 
ing  night  his  disease  assumed  the  appearance  of  cholera,  and  those 
spasmodic  hiccoughs  came  on  which  are  almost  certain  premonitions 
of  dissolution.  And  although  a  happy  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
these  symptoms  prevented  any  unusual  alarm  on  the  part  of  his 
hoping  friends,  yet  the  impression  of  a  power  which  even  the  will 
of  a  Neander  could  not  overcome,  occasioned  anxious  forebodings. 
Meanwhile  the  spirit,  which  through  long-continued  habit  had  gained 
the  power  of  quieting  the  storms  of  bodily  disease,  remained  clear  and 
bright.  He  distinctly  recognized  all  who  surrounded  him.  With 
that  touching  modesty  and  self-forgetfulness  which  had  always  been 
the  garment  of  his  kingly  spirit,  he  turned  aside  the  proffered  aid  of 
those  whose  love  to  him  would  call  them  away  from  their  usual  em¬ 
ployment,  and  with  failing  voice  he  expressed  his  cordial  thanks  for 
the  least  assistance.  The  frequent  repetition  of  those  dreadful  hic¬ 
coughs,  interrupted  his  slumbers  as  soon  as  begun.  With  deeply 
moving,  though  feeble  voice,  he  prayed :  “ Gott,  ich  mochte  schlaferij* 
(God,  would  I  might  sleep ! )  The  Lord  heard  his  prayer  beyond  his 
expectation. 

On  Saturday  his  sufferings  were  still  more  intense,  but  his  desire 
to  rise  from  the  bed  to  make  a  trial  of  his  strength,  broke  forth  with 
more  eagerness  than  before. '  The  gentle  man,  from  whom  his  at¬ 
tendants  had  never  heard  a  harsh  word,  now  peremptorily  commanded 
his  servant  to  bring  him  his  clothes,  that  he  might  rise  and  try  to 
resume  his  holy  work.  With  difficulty  could  a  student  who  was 
watching  with  him  persuade  him  to  recall  the  order.  The  will  of  the 
sick  man  was  not  completely  subdued  until  his  sister  who  had  been 
called,  said  to  him ;  “  Think,  dear  Augustus,  what  you  have  often 
said  to  me  when  I  have  resisted  the  orders  of  the  physician,  —  ‘  it 
comes  from  God,  therefore  we  must  willingly  submit.’  ”  “  That  is 
true,”  replied  he,  with  a  tone  of  voice  suddenly  growing  quiet,  “  it 
all  comes  from  God,  and  w'e  must  thank  him  for  it.” 

A  little  later,  the  physicians,  giving  up  all  hope  of  saving  his  life, 
determined  to  resort  to  extreme  measures  to  sustain  him  for  a  few 
hours.  A  bath  of  wine  and  strong  herbs  was  prepared,  which  pro¬ 
cured  for  him  the  joy  of  being  able  to  rise.  They  led  him  out  of 
the  dark  bed-room  in  which  he  had  hitherto  lain,  into  the  sunny  cham¬ 
ber  which,  for  twenty  years,  had  been  the  witness  of  his  unwearied 
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labors  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  sight  of  the  familiar  apartment, 
the  lofty  spirits  which  w'ere  wont  in  friendly  confidence  to  talk  with 
him  from  the  walls  around,  repressed  even  now  the  demand  for  final 
repose.  With  earnest  effort  rising  from  his  seat,  he  began  in  regular 
discourse,  a  lecture  on  New  Testament  exegesis.  Next,  a  new  image 
rose  before  his  excited  vision :  the  meetings  of  his  beloved  class  in 
history ;  and  he  called  for  the  reading  of  an  essay  recently  assigned 
to  one  of  their  number.  And  as  if  he  would  in  his  struggles  with 
resisting  nature,  produce  the  impossible,  he  dictated  the  subjects  of 
the  lectures  which  he  proposed  to  give  during  the  following  semester, 
among  them,  “  The  Gospel  of  John,  considered  from  the  true  his¬ 
torical  point  __of  view.”  And  finally,  as  his  earliest  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  sacred  science  had  been  designed  to  present  a  picture  of 
those  glorious  results  which  the  spirit  of  Christianity  has  produced 
in  ages  past,  so  his  last  thoughts  amid  the  phantom  visions  of  the  de¬ 
cisive  struggle  were  devoted  to  this  work  of  his  life.  Beginning  a 
dictation  precisely  at  the  point  of  his  Church  History,  at  which 
he  had  left  ofi*  before  his  sickness,  he  described  the  peculiar  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  so-called  “  Friends  of  God  ”  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  and  their  relations  to  the  church  generally.  When  he  had 
come  to  the  close  of  a  section,  he  asked  what  time  it  was.  They  re¬ 
plied,  “  It  is  half-past  nine,”  (Saturday  evening.)  “  I  am  weary,’* 
repeated  the  well  tried  mai.,  “  I  will  now  go  to  sleep ;  ”  and  while  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  laid  by  friendly  hands,  to  his  last  repose,  he 
whispered  with  a  love-breathing  voice  which  thrilled  through  heart 
and  nerve  of  all  present,  “  Good  night,  good  night.”  And  as  if  the 
Lord  would  give  a  witness  that  the  stern  conflict  of  this  Christian 
sufferer  was  designed  only  to  introduce  him  to  a  so  much  the  more 
undisturbed  Sabbath  of  rest,  he  slumbered  four  hours,  receiving  even 
in  a  literal  sense,  the  answ  er  to  the  prayer  pressed  from  him  by  the 
tortures  of  disease,  and  only  the  gradually  fainter  and  fainter  breath¬ 
ing  gave  signs  that  a  living  soul  was  passing  into  that  realm,  which 
w'e  shortsighted  mortals  call  death.  It  was  the  w^eekly  festal  day  of 
the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  on  which  his  cross-bearing  disciple  en¬ 
tered  into  his  closer  fellowship.  And  yet  perhaps  one  might  not 
regard  this  as  specially  significant  in  Neander’s  departure.  It  was  a 
Sabbath  day  wherever  his  soul  drew  breath,  for  he  thirsted  for  God 
and  lived  in  God.  He  died  as  he  lived,  and  well  he  might,  for  he  had 
lived  as  a  citizen  of  a  heavenly  w  orld. 

The  funeral  was  attended  on  Wednesday,  July  I7th,  with  a  sym¬ 
pathy  more  general  than  had  been  known  at  Berlin  since  the  funeral 
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of  Schleiermacher.  Early  in  the  morning  a  crowd  gathered  about 
the  house  in  Markgrafen  street.  At  the  university  some  hundreds 
(rf  the  students  assembled  and  walked  in  procession  to  the  door  of  the 
dwelling.  The  house  was  filled  with  the  professors,  the  dergy,  high 
officers  of  government,  and  students.  Professor  Strauss,  a  friend  of 
Neander  since  the  time  of  their  student  life  together  at  Halle,  deliv¬ 
ered  the  funeral  discourse.  The  body  lay  there  in  the  study  which 
had  been  its  home,  decked  with  flowers  and  surrounded  with  lighted 
candles,  the  placid  countenance  uncovered. 

“It  hath  pleased  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  life  and  death,”  com¬ 
menced  the  venerable  speaker,  “  to  call  home  his  blessed  servant,  our 
beloved  friend.  Thousands  in  our  city  and  in  our  German  father- 
land  share  at  this  moment  our  grief,  and  soon  will  the  whole  evan¬ 
gelical  world  join  in  it.  It  is  a  mighty  company  of  mourners.  We 
who  stand  around  liis  body  form  the  visible  centre  of  the  great  invisi¬ 
ble  funeral  assembly.  Human  words  may  not  now  express  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  our  feelings. 

“We  turn  to  the  Word  of  God.  With  irresistible  power  presses 
itself  upon  our  minds  a  passage  from  that  Gospel  most  dear  to  the 
heart  of  our  departed  friend,  and  with  respect  to  the  Apostle  whom 
he  most  resembled :  ‘  Then  said  that  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.  It  is 
the  Lord!’  (John  21:  7).  In  this  word  lies  the  essence  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Evangelist, — of  the  character  of  him  who  followed  the 
Evangelist  in  his  life.  Our  Neander  was  a  ‘  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved;’  that  may  be  traced  in  all  the  way  through  which  his  Saviour 
led  him.  ‘  It  is  the  Lord !  ’  —  this  the  message,  it  was  the  object  of 
his  life  to  proclaim.” 

A  vast  procession  followed  the  body  to  the  grave.  A  whole  city 
paused  in  its  busy  life  to  join  the  mourning.  The  hearse  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  students  carrying  lighted  candles ;  in  advance  was  borne 
that  greater  light  which  had  illuminated  the  life  of  the  departed,  his 
own  much  worn  Bible.  At  the  gi-ave  a  lofty  choral  was  sung  by  a 
thousand  voices.  The  pious,  eloquent  Krummacher  spoke  touching 
words  of  the  loss  which  the  learning  and  the  life  of  the  church  had 
suffered.  One  of  the  deputation  sent  from  the  University  of  Halle  to 
assist  in  these  last  honors  made  an  address  in  the  name  of  his  fellow- 
students.  After  a  prayer  and  benediction,  flowers  were  strown  upon 
the  coffin  which  had  been  lowered  to  its  long  resting  place,  and  each 
one  present,  according  to  a  beautiful  German  custom,  threw  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  earth  into  the  grave.  In  the  same  hour,  in  a  neighboring  city, 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  a  most  appropriate  monument  to  the 
VoL.  Vm.  No.  30.  35 
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memory  of  the  departed.^  The  day  closed  at  Berlin  with  an  address 
in  the  Aula  of  the  University  by  Professor  Nitzsch,  setting  forth  the 
important  services  of  his  colleague  to  the  institution  and  to  theology  * 

We  had  proposed  to  gather  from  our  own  impressions  and  from 
other  sources  at  command,  the  more  prominent  characteristics  of 
Neander.  INIost  of  those  we  shall  name,  have  already  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  illustrated ;  others  we  will  develop  briefly. 

Some  of  his  more  striking  traits  of  mind  and  manner,  are  grouped 
in  and  around  what  Rossel  calls  “  the  sacred  truthfulness  of  his  entire 
being  and  life.”  Here  are,  in  the  inner  circle,  child-like  simplicity, 
openness  and  honesty ;  and  farther  away  on  the  other  side,  humility 

1  The  meeting  of  the  Conference  of  pastora  and  delegates  annually  holden 
near  Ciisirin,  fifty  miles  east  of  Berlin,  fell  in  the  last  year  upon  the  17th  of  July. 
It  had  been  proposed  among  them  to  found  an  asylum  for  the  care  and  moral 
training  of  vagrant  children,  on  the  plan  of  the  noted  “  rauhe  Ilaus  ”  at  Hamburg. 
The  proposition  was  adopted  with  tlie  warmest  interest,  and  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  issue  a  eirotilar  and  collect  subscriptions.  During  the  discussion  one 
of  the  pastors,  so  deeply  moved  that  his  voice  often  failed  him,  said :  “  They  are 
now  bearing  to  his  burial  the  man  to  whom  I  owe  so  unspeakably  much,  who 
was  my  spiritual  father  in  Christ.  Allow  me,  as  a  testimonial  of  my  reverential 
love  and  gratitude  towards  him,  to  subscribe  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  asylum.”  Upon  this  the  suggestion  was  made  and  adoi)tcd  by  acclamation 
to  give  to  the  as3*litm,  if  Iw  God’s  blessing  it  should  be  established,  the  name 
‘“Neanders  Haus.” 

Neander  left  no  will.  His  sister  —  now  suffering  much  under  her  affliction—' 
inherits  his  little  propertj’.  She  will  doubtless  realize  a  considerable  sum  from 
his  posthumous  works.  For  the  present  slie  is  assisted  bj'  the  king.  The  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  manuscripts  is  conducted  Iw  a  commission  at  the  head  of  which  is 
Dr.  Twesten,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Berlin.  The  other  members,  selected 
with  reference  to  their  intimate  accjuaintance  with  Ncander’s  labors,  arc :  K.  F. 
T.  Schneider,  editor  of  the  Zeitschrift  fur  ehristliche  Wissenschaft,  with  which 
Neander  was  closely  connected.  Prof.  J.  L.  Jacobi,  and  Licentiate  Kauh.  There 
will  probabh'  be  published  —  the  lectures  upon  Systematic  Theology,  Ethics,  His¬ 
tory  of  Ethics,  Hlston'  of  Doctrines,  Outlines  of  Church  History,  Contrast  of 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  and  upon  Exegesis  including  the  whole  New 
Testament  to  the  A])oealypsc;  of  that,  only  the  epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches; 
finally,  an  additional  volume  of  the  Church  History,  (a  part  of  it,  indeed,  only 
in  outline,)  bringing  the  work  down  to  the  death  of  Huss,  in  the  15th  century. 

As  to  Ncandcr’s  successor  in  the  Professorship  of  Ilistorj',  nothing  was  defi¬ 
nitely  detemined  at  the  date  of  our  last  advices.  The  theological  Faculty  had 
proposed  to  the  Government  four  candidates :  Professors  Liebner  of  Kiel,  Hase 
of  Jena,  Ullmann  of  Heidelberg,  and  Niedner  of  Lcipsic.  The  political  opinions 
of  the  candidates,  will  have  considerable  influence  upon  the  decision.  It  was 
thought  that  the  choice  would  probably  fall  upon  Liebner,  author  of  the  mono* 
graph,  “  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,”  and  of  a  Christology. 
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and  implicit  submission  to  the  Divine  Will;  in  another  direction, 
strict  conscientiousness.  His  humility  was  touchingly  exhibited  a 
few  years  since,  on  the  occasion  of  his  birth-day,  when  the  students 
testified  to  him  in  the  strongest  manner  which  the  customs  of  Ger¬ 
man  student-life  admit,  their  esteem  and  affection,  by  a  torch-light 
procession.  They  paused  under  his  windows,  the  band  pealing  out 
a  lively  greeting ;  they  sang  in  full,  deafening  chorus,  a  song  in  his 
honor,  and  then  one  of  their  number  addressed  him,  expressing  in 
strong  terms  their  admiration  and  love.  At  the  close,  torches  were 
tossed  aloft  in  the  fulness  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  and  cheers  rent  the 
air.  It  was  too  much  for  Neander.  He  felt  he  did  not  deserve  this. 
Tears  filled  his  eyes.  He  approached  the  window,  unmindful  of 
everything  but  what  filled  his  heart,  and  begged  them  not  to  speak 
so  of  him,  for  he  was  a  poor,  weak  sinner,  hoping  forgiveness  only 
through  the  blood  of  Christ.  “  Oh,  Divine  Love,”  he  exclaimed,  “  I 
have  never  loved  thee  strongly,  deeply,  warmly  enough !  ”  Of  his 
conscientiousness,  we  add  a  single  illustration.  The  students  tell, 
that  three  years  since,  when  disease  attacked  his  eyes,  he  was  unwil¬ 
ling  to  suspend  his  labors  in  the  university.  When  friends  urged 
him  to  leave  for  a  while,  he  replied,  that  his  lectures  had  been  an¬ 
nounced,  students  had  come  to  Berlin  to  listen  to  him,  it  was  his  duty 
to  go  on,  and  God  would  give  him  strength.  But,  as  the  disease  in¬ 
creased,  almost  destroying  his  sight,  and  the  students  assembled  and 
formally  voted  that  they  were  willing  to  release  him  from  his  obli¬ 
gations  to  them,  and  begged  him  to  regard  his  health,  he  reluctantly 
yielded,  and  hurried  away  to  a  distant  city  to  consult  a  skilful  oculist. 
As  soon  as  he  arrived,  he  sent  at  once  for  the  surgeon,  and  still  fear¬ 
ing  that  he  had  needlessly  deserted  his  post,  demanded  to  know  if 
there  was  any  radical  difficulty  with  his  eyes.  “  Alas,  there  is.  Sir 
Professor,”  he  replied.  “  So  then,  it’s  all  right,”  exclaimed  Nean¬ 
der,  now  relieved  of  his  scruples. 

Not  far  distant  among  his  characteristics  from  the  group  we  have 
named,  is  another  constellation,  in  the  centre  of  which  lies  his  dispo¬ 
sition  to  gi*asp  the  essential  point  of  any  subject,  disregarding  compar¬ 
atively,  everything  incidental  or  formal,  —  his  regard  for  the  Spirit 
above  the  Letter.  We  have  seen  indications  of  such  a  feeling  in  the, 
history  of  his  religious  experience.  His  youthful  dissatisfaction  with 
Judaism,  his  deep  sympathy  with  Plato,  the  subjective  type  of  his 
conversion  all  show  the  native  bent  of  his  mind.  But  it  was  the  re¬ 
ception  of  Christianity  as  a  spiritual  system,  which  especially  devel¬ 
oped  this  trait  in  him.  To  his  soul,  wearied  with  the  heartless  forms 
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of  an  external  worship,  and  oppressed  by  its  own  unsatisfied  longings, 
Christ  appeared  as  indeed  a  deliverer.  He  saved  him  from  the  yoke 
of  the  law,  He  removed  the  burden  of  his  sin,  not  by  any  outward 
appliances,  by  no  priestly  rites  or  forms  of  words,  but  by  implanting 
an  inward  life  ;  and  from  that  day  forth  he  cast  Judaism,  under  what¬ 
ever  name,  forever  behind  him.  If  ever  his  meek  spirit  showed  signs 
of  contempt,  it  was  in  view  of  efforts  to  reinstate  formalism  in  the 
Church.  He  had  seen  deeper  into  truth.  He  had  looked  through 
and  through  all  the  forms,  in  which  it  is  represented  to  the  senses  or 
to  the  intellect,  and  it  was  so  plain  to  him,  that  these  are  subordinate, 
that  he  could  hardly  preserve  his  proverbial  forbearance  towards 
those,  who  would  yet  place  them  higher  than  faith  and  love. 

Closely  connected  with  his  disregard  for  the  mere  forms  and  names 
of  Christianity,  was  his  catholicity  of  spirit.  He  was  ready  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  image  of  Christ  wherever  he  found  it,  and  though  connected 
Avith  much  which  he  must  dissent  from  —  much  that  he  must  even 
condemn.  He  felt,  that  all  our  knowledge  is  but  fragmentary,  and 
that  it  is  absurd  for  those,  who  agree  in  essential  points,  to  waste  their 
energies  and  their  Christian  graces  in  contending,  because  one  sees 
this  side,  and  the  other  that,  of  the  same  great  eternal  truth,  which 
none  but  God  can  symmetrically  comprehend.  In  one  of  the  last 
lectures  which  Neander  delivered  —  only  eight  days  before  his  death 
—  he  said  with  allusion  to  efforts  which  Dr.  Gutzlaff  was  then  making 
at  Berlin,  in  behalf  of  missions  to  the  Chinese,  “  What  we  need  in 
China,  is  not  a  Catholic,  a  Lutlieran,  a  Calvinistic,  nor  a  Moravian 
religion,  but  the  religion  of  Christ,  Avhich  is  fitted  to  all  situations,  to 
all  nationalities,  to  all  people,  Avhich  under  peculiar  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  conditions,  may  assume  the  form  most  appropriate,  and  in  this 
form  may  become  the  herald  and  creator  of  a  new  era.” 

Neander  respected  the  opinions  of  other  men,  though  they  differed 
from  his  own.  He  had  the  rare  faculty  of  placing  himself  in  the 
position  of  others,  and  looking  upon  a  subject  from  their  point  of 
view.  He  thus  appreciated  the  difficulties  under  which  they  labored, 
and  Avas  ready  to  embrace  them  in  his  broad  charity.  “Far  be  it 
from  me,”  he  says,^  “  to  judge  the  heart  of  any  man ;  in  this  regard, 
each  must  be  his  own  accuser.  A  man  that  knows  he  serves  a  truth 
above  the  range  of  the  human  mind,  knows  at  the  same  time  how 
far  below  it  he  himself  stands,  and  hoAV,  on  the  other  hand,  others, 
Avhose  individual  culture,  modified  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  has  laid 


1  “  Life  of  Christ.”  Preface  to  the  third  edition. 
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them  open  to  error,  may  in  heart,  be  raised  above  their  error.”  But 
this  did  not  make  him  consciously  indifferent  to  the  truth.  In  the 
same  connection,  he  adopts  the  “  golden  words  ”  of  Niebuhr :  “  The 
rnan  who  does  not  hold  Christ’s  earthly  life,  with  all  its  miracles,  to 
be  as  properly  and  really  historical  as  any  event  in  the  sphere  of  his¬ 
tory,  and  who  does  not  receive  all  points  of  the  Apostolic  Creed, 
with  the  fullest  conviction,  I  do  not  conceive  to  be  a  Protestant  Chris¬ 
tian.  And  as  for  that  Christianity  which  is  such  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  modern  philosophers  and  Pantheists,  without  a  personal 
God,  without  immortality,  without  an  individuality  of  man,  without 
historical  faith — it  may  be  a  very  ingenious  and  subtle  philosophy,  but 
it  is  no  Christianity  at  all.  Again  and  again  have  I  said,  that  I  know 
not  what  to  do  with  a  metaphysical  God ;  and  that  I  will  have  no 
other  but  the  God  of  the  Bible,  who  is  heart  to  heart.  Whoever 
can  reconcile  the  metaphysical  God  with  the  God  of  the  Bible,  may 
try  it,  and  write  symbolical  books  to  suit  all  ages  ;  but  he  who  admits 
the  absolute  inexplicability  of  the  main  point,  which  can  only  be  ap¬ 
proached  by  asymptotes,  will  never  grieve  at  the  impossibility  of 
possessing  any  system  of  religion.”  Neander  was  sensible  of  the 
one-sided,  speculative  tendency  of  the  entire  German  character  and 
theology ;  and  once  expressed  to  one  of  the  editors  of  this  Review, 
his  conviction,  that  w  hat  was  most  indispensably  needed  among  them 
was,  a  large  infusion  of  the  practical  element  of  the  English  mind. 
We  hare  already  spoken  of  his  efforts  in  his  last  years,  to  promote 
this  end. 

As  his  preeminent  regard  for  the  essential  above  the  formal,  led 
Neander  to  a  large  tolerance  towards  others,  so  it  was  connected 
with  w’hat  one  of  his  friends  has  called  ‘  a  spirit  of  apostolic,  free 
manliness,’  in  conducting  his  own  investigations.  That  he  carried 
what  is  here  meant,  somewhat  too  far,  cannot  be  denied ;  that  this 
tendency  in  him,  gained  him  the  confidence  of  sceptical  minds,  and 
so  won  them  in  very  many  instances  to  the  truth,  is  equally  certaip. 

We  turn  to  the  outermost  limits  of  the  constellation  w'e  are  observ¬ 
ing,  to  notice  Neander’s  wdiole-hearted,  generous  confidence  in  the 
self-sustaining  power  of  the  truth ;  or,  as  the  sum  and  essence  of  the 
truth  most  important  to  men  was  in  his  view  the  truth  which  Christ 
taught  and  w’as,  —  his  unlimited  faith  in  the  power  and  progress  of 
Christianity.  That  familiar  passage  will  here  occur  to  every  one,  in 
which  he  lays  at  the  foundation  of  his  History  the  principle  enunci¬ 
ated  by  our  Saviour  in  the  twin-parables  of  the  Mustard  grain  and 
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of  the  Leaven ;  and  represents  Christianity  as  gi’owing  through  the 
course  of  the  centuries,  from  the  small  seed  up  to  the  mighty  tree 
which  is  destined  to  overshadow  the  earth,  and  under  the  branches  of 
which,  all  its  people  ai'e  to  find  a  safe  habitation.  Unlike  most  of 
the  evangelical  theologians  of  Germany,  Neander  desired  for  the 
truth  no  support  from  the  State.  All  that  the  church  has  to  ask  of 
earthly  powers,  in  his  view,  is,  to  be  let  alone.  Nay,  “  the  perse- 
cation  of  the  State,  is  better  for  the  church  than  its  patronage,”  as  he 
once  remarked  ;  “  all  history  shows  it.” 

But  the  sun,  —  rather,  the  great  central  Pleiad  of  his  mental 
heavens,  was  love.  All  else  in  him  moved  in  subordination  to  its 
invisible  law.  All  within  him  and  without  him  felt  those  sweet 
influences  which  none  can  bind. 

AV^^hen  the  writer  was  asking  at  Berlin  which  of  Neander  s  courses 
of  lectures  he  should  attend,  the  students,  who  had  heard  him  most, 
said :  “  Neander  is  excellent  in  all  departments ;  but,  if  you  want  to 
know  the  man,  hear  him  in  Ethics  or  Church  History,  where  his 
feelings  will  have  scope.”  And  no  one  could  hear  those  lectures 
without  feeling,  that  there  was  in  the  blind  old  man  before  him,  ready 
to  gush  out  at  every  crevice  of  the  subject,  an  exhaustless  fountain 
of  Christian  love.  The  science  of  Christian  morals  became  in  his 
hands  an  attractive  representation  of  the  life,  actuated  by  love, — 
warm,  genial,  glowing,  from  a  heart  which  had  felt  it  all.  And 
what  interest  he  thus  threw  around  the  history  of  the  church  we  all 
know,  but  none  so  well  as  those,  who  have  heard  his  tones,  and  seen 
emotion  glow  in  his  countenance  and  shine  through  all  his  uncouth 
but  expressive  gestures,  making  the  pen  twirl  faster  in  his  fingers, 
and  the  desk  reel  more  heavily  under  him.  He  follows  into  its  re¬ 
tirements  the  Christian  life  and  feeling,  which  underlie  the  outward 
history  of  the  church.  An  acute  sympathy  with  all  that  is  Christ- 
like  conducts  him  through  cloistered  cells,  to  the  caves  of  hermits, 
and  the  mountain  retreats  of  persecuted  sects,  into  the  retired  abodes 
of  humble  men  and  women,  and  detects  for  him  unsuspected  indica¬ 
tions  of  faith  and  love,  and  even  of  missionary  zeal  in  the  ages  which 
seem  darkest. 

We  need  not  undertake  to  point  out  the  manifold  developments  of 
this  fundamental  principle  of  love  in  all  Neander’s  life  and  action. 
The  preceding  narrative  of  his  life  has  already  suggested  them.  His 
unbounded  charity  alone  demands  a  moment’s  notice.  Unbounded  it 
truly  was.  But  for  his  sister’s  greater  prudence  they  would  often 
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have  been  reduced  to  actual  want.  Besides  his  salary,*  the  income 
from  his  published  works  was  large,  but  he  never  had  anything  in 
reserve.  All  the  property  that  he  left  behind,  exclusive  of  his  books,^ 
amounted  to  two  thousand  rix  dollars  ($1400)  ;  while  among  his  pa¬ 
pers  were  found  receipts  for  the  fees  remitted  to  poor  students  during 
his  residence  at  Berlin,  amounting  to  sixty-five  thousand  rix  dollars 
($45,500).  He  founded  among  the  students  a  Union  devoted  to  the 
care  of  the  poor  and  sick  among  their  own  number,  and  gave  to  it 
the  copyright  of  several  of  his  works.  It  is  now  steadily  pursuing  its 
humane  object  under  the  name  of  the  Neander  ’sche  Krankenverein. 

His  native  kindness  was  manifest  in  the  manner  of  his  charities. 
“  I  was  myself  witness,”  says  Prof.  Jacobi,  “  of  a  case  in  which  he 
entreated  a  young  man  with  affectionate  urgency,  I  may  say  even 
imploringly,  to  accept  from  him  a  gift  of  money  in  an  hour  of  need. 
Seeing  that  the  young  man’s  sense  of  independence  was  so  strong  as 
to  humiliate  him  in  view  of  receiving  such  relief,  he  reminded  him 
with  touching  delicacy,  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive, 
and  entreated  him  to  accept  the  gift  for  love’s  sake.”  Many  of  his 
charities  will  never  be  known  among  men.  He  sedulously  concealed 
them.  Here  and  there  some  of  them  come  to  light  since  his  death. 
One  of  these  instances  relates  to  the  youthful  Rossel,  whose  glowing 
description  of  Neander  we  have  quoted  above,  p.  395.  He  lay  weak 
and  suffering  under  an  illness  which  proved  to  be  his  last.  He  was 
too  poor  to  obtain  all  that  was  needful  for  his  comfort  in  this  condition. 
The  friend  who  took  care  of  him,  w  ent  in  his  trouble  with  a  heavy 
heart  to  Neandei*.  As  he  approached  the  subject  diffidently,  Nean¬ 
der  interrupted  him,  and  begged  to  know  precisely  how  Rossel  was 
situated.  The  student  named  the  sum  which  he  needed.  Neander 
wrung  his  hands  in  anxiety  and  distress.  He  had  as  usual  no  money 
at  his  command.  He  walked  about  the  study  looking  upon  his  books, 
one  after  the  other,  as  a  father  upon  his  children.  Suddenly  he 
stopped  before  a  huge  volume  in  gilt,  one  of  the  most  valuable  books 
in  his  library,  the  more  precious,  as  but  few  copies  had  been  printed 
and  distributed  by  the  author  among  his  friends.  He  seized  the  book, 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  student,  and  said :  “  I  have  no  money,  but 
take  this  and  try  to  sell  it.  But  I  beg  you,  do  it  secretly ;  nobody 
must  know  it !  ”  The  seal  is  now  removed  from  the  lips  which  it 
held  so  long  closed.  Only  he,  as  the  narrator  remarks,  who  knows 

*  German  professors  arc  supported  in  part  by  a  moderate  salary,  in  part  by 
fees  received  from  the  students  who  attend  their  lectures. 
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what  Neander’s  books  were  to  him,  how  he,  who  spared  almost  what 
was  necessary  from  his  person,  became  a  prodigal  with  regard  to 
books,  how  a  bond  of  love  and  gratitude  bound  him  to  them, — only 
he  can  appreciate  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifice. 

Such  was  Neander  as  he  appeared  to  us ;  a  great,  a  good,  a  lovely 
man.  He  was  not  indeed  perfect.  He  had  errors, —  serious,  danger¬ 
ous  errors.  We  have  no  disposition  to  conceal  them.  Who  that  has 
known  Neander,  his  truthfulness,  his  humility,  would  dare  to  repre¬ 
sent  him  as  he  was  not  ?  His  views  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  inspiration,  and  upon  some  other  points,  were  such  as  could  not 
be  approved  among  us.  His  Life  of  Christ,  which  has  done  so  much 
good  in  Germany,  and  here  too,  has  so  much  aroused  indej)endent 
thought,  has  yet  exerted  an  evil  infiuence  upon  some  minds  among 
us.  It  bears  marks  of  the  struggles  that  brought  it  forth.  These  de¬ 
ficiencies,  though  of  little  comparative  importance  in  Germany,  over 
against  the  sweeping,  annihilating  infidelity  it  opposed,  greatly  impede 
its  usefulness  here. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  farther,  that  the  errors  which  in  Neander  and 
some  of  his  eminent  contemporaries  have  seemed  to  exert  no  delete¬ 
rious  influence  upon  their  Christian  character,  will  not  remain  so 
harmless  among  us.  There,  theory  and  life  are  in  a  great  degree 
distinct.  Here  they  interpenetrate  and  affect  each  other  constantly. 
An  error  in  the  one,  becomes  at  once  vice  in  the  other.  Not  that 
the  lax  views  of  German  Theology  have  been  without  their  evil 
effect  upon  German  practical  life.  If  in  some  cases  not  so  immedi¬ 
ately  perceived  in  the  individual,  this  effect  is  yet  deeply  and  sadly 
manifest  in  the  community  at  large.  And  many  of  the  friends  of 
Christ  there  are  beginning  to  acknowledge  this,  and  to  feel  and  ex¬ 
press  their  new  gained  but  earnest  conviction,  that  Germany  cannot 
overcome  her  present  social  evils,  her  infidelity  and  vice  so  rife 
among  the  lower  classes,  without  higher  doctrinal  views  upon  certain 
points. 

It  were  easy  to  point  to  the  tendencies  in  Neander  which  have 
doubtless  led  him  into  some  of  his  peculiar  views.  As  we  have  al¬ 
ready  intimated,  his  admirable  attachment  to  the  one  essential  point 
in  everything,  has  sometimes  passed  over  into  undue  neglect  of  minor 
but  not  unimportant  particulars.  So  in  his  ardent  desires  for  the 
union  of  all  true  Christians,  his  judgment  may  sometimes  have  fol¬ 
lowed  his  heart  farther  than  was  prudent  or  just,  over  the  space  which 
divided  him  from  errorists.  When  he  believed  that  fundamental 
truth  was  not  at  stake,  he  has  been  ready  to  waive  all  disputed  points, 
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or  to  reexamine,  to  seek  some  common  ground — anything,  rather 
than  be  divided  from  those  who  are  united  with  Christ.  Ilis  unlimit¬ 
ed  confidence  too,  in  the  power  and  progress  of  Christianity,  may 
sometimes  have  betrayed  him.  There  is  a  certain  carelessness  with 
regard  to  the  exact  limits  of  truth,  which  naturally  enough  associates 
itself  to  the  assurance  that  her  territory  is  broad  and  secure.  One  is 
tempted  sometimes  generously  to  yield  a  disputed  point,  while  sure 
that  there  is  enough  beyond  candid  doubt  or  dispute.  Why  contend 
bitterly  for  pebbles,  while  the  rock-fortress  towers  impregnable  ? 

These,  and  such  as  these,  may  be  the  reasons,  to  which  we  must 
attribute  Neander’s  deviations  in  some  points  from  views  which  we 
believe  to  be  essential  to  the  truth.  His  errors  are  errors  of  the  head, 
not  of  the  heart.  This  ought,  in  justice  to  him,  to  be  fully  understood. 
It  ought  to  be  acknowledged  by  those  who  dissent  most  from  his 
views,  —  as  it  is  surely  most  deeply  felt  by  all  who  have  known  him 
personally,  —  that  there  was  in  him  so  far  as  man  can  perceive,  not 
the  slightest  ambition  to  build  up  a  school ;  no  pride  of  opinion,  no 
conscious  unwillingness  to  bow  to  the  word  of  God.  His  errors  have 
not  proceeded  from  these  causes.  They  are  those  into  which  an  hum¬ 
ble  seeker  after  the  truth  has  unconsciously  fallen.  Let  us  remember 
with  what  humility  he  confesses  to  his  ‘  Christian  Brethren  in  Amer¬ 
ica,’  that  he  is  “  conscious  of  the  dimness  which  surrounds  him,  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  errors  and  defects  of  an  age  just  freeing  itself  from  a 
distracting  infidelity.”  Notwithstanding  his  errors,  —  his  earnest  love 
for  Christ,  and  his  unwearied  labors  have  brought  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Through  that  labor,  in  that 
bve,  to  his  holy  rest  may  we  follow  him !  Are  pia  anima  ! 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

THE  NATURE  AND  WORTH  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF  CHURCH 

HISTORY. 

An  Inaugural  Address,  by  Prof.  H.  B.  Smith,  Union  Theol.  Sem.,  New  York. 

In  addressing  the  Directors  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary 
and  this  respected  audience,  upon  an  occasion  of  such  solemn  interest 
to  myself,  and  so  closely  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  institution 
which  they  guard  and  cherish,  I  would,  if  possible,  forget  my  own 
unfitness  for  the  office  to  which  I  have  been  called,  and  accept  its 
duties  in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  ChurcL 
It  is  the  history  of  his  church  which  I  am  to  teach.  And  if  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  his  wisdom  is  needed  at  all  times  by  all  his  disciples,  it  is 
especially  needed  by  his  ministry ;  yet  more  by  those  called  to  tnun 
men  for  his  ministry,  and  in  some  peculiar  respects  by  one  who  is 
to  narrate  the  history  of  his  kingdom  to  its  future  preachers  in  our 
age  and  country. 

The  history  of  the  church  is  not  the  straightforward  narrative  of 
the  fortunes  of  an  isolated  community  with  inferior  ends  in  view,  but 
it  is  an  account  of  the  rise,  the  changes  and  the  growth  of  the  most 
wonderful  economy  the  world  has  known,  embracing  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  pui*poses  which  human  thought  can  grasp.  It  has  main¬ 
tained  itself  in  the  historic  progress  of  the  race,  as  has  no  empire.  It 
has  been  aggressive,  attacked,  progressive  and  diffusive  as  has  no 
other  community.  It  has  moved  through  States,  intertwined  itself 
with  institutions,  ehanged  politics,  shaped  national  and  individual 
character,  affected  all  moi*al  and  social  interests,  and  been  interwoven 
with  the  whole  web  of  human  destiny.  He  who  w’ould  know  the 
principles  which  have  really  controlled  human  thought  and  action, 
will,  if  he  be  wise,  explore  the  records  of  that  kingdom  which  has 
had  the  longest  duration  and  the  strongest  influence.  On  human 
gi’ounds  alone  it  may  challenge  the  most  earnest  study  of  every 
thoughtful  mind.  But  this  history  is  invested  with  a  solemn,  a  sub¬ 
lime  interest,  when  it  is  viewed  as  the  record  of  a  divine  economy, 
established  in  an  apostate  world,  centering  in  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  Gh)d,  and  having  for  its  object  the  redemption  of  the  race, 
through  the  might  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  such,  it  contains  the  most 
antagonistic  elements.  For,  though  the  origin  of  this  kingdom  be 
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divine,  and  though  its  consummation  will  be  the  glorious  and  untroub¬ 
led  manifestation  of  God’s  grace  and  wisdom,  yet,  between  the  origin 
and  the  consummation  there  is  a  theatre  of  strife,  where  the  strong¬ 
est  energies  of  good  and  ill,  all  the  forces  of  a  supernatural,  and  all 
the  forces  of  a  natural  kingdom  wage  perpetual  warfare.  It  is  in 
the  vanquishing  of  mighty  and  subtle  foes  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
has  shown  its  superior  and  supreme  authority.  There  is  progress, 
but  it  is  progress  through  conflict.  There  are  the  victories  of  faith, 
there  is  also  the  partial  success  of  unbelief,  there  is  advance  in  spir¬ 
itual  freedom,  there  is  the  exaltation  of  spiritual  despotism ;  there  are 
enemies  without,  and  feuds  within ;  there  is  the  growth,  there  is  also 
the  perversion  of  Christian  doctrine ;  there  is  the  church  separate 
from  the  world,  and  the  church  contending  against  submission  to,  and 
domineering  over.  States  and  empires ;  and  all  this,  not  in  one  land, 
or  one  century,  but  from  East  to  West,  through  many  centuries,  in 
the  most  puissant  nations  of  the  earth.  And  if  it  is  chiefly  in  the 
conflicts  of  the  race  that  we  are  to  read  the  destiny  of  the  race,  then 
through  these,  its  mightiest  conflicts,  may  we  be  taught,  that  he  who 
would  reach  forth  his  hand  to  grasp  the  solemn  urn  that  holds  the 
oracles  of  human  fate  can  find  it  only  in  the  Christian  church.  And 
if  Lord  Bacon  could  say  in  view  of  the  visible  creation :  “  God  for¬ 
bid  that  w'e  give  forth  the  dream  of  our  fancy  as  the  model  of  the 
world,  but  may  he  rather  vouchsafe  us  his  grace  that  we  may  indite 
a  revelation  and  true  vision  of  the  march  and  signet  of  the  Creator 
impressed  upon  creation much  more  ought  he,  who  explores  the 
revelations  of  God  in  his  new  and  spiritual  creation,  to  feel  the  con¬ 
stant  need  of  that  divine  illumination  which  can  alone  enable  him  to 
distinguish  w'hat  is  from  God  and  what  is  from  man,  what  is  tran¬ 
sient,  and  what  is  worthy  of  lasting  veneration;  which  can  alone 
enable  him  to  get  above  all  these  contests,  so  as  to  read  their  mean¬ 
ing,  and  so  to  read  their  meaning  as  to  see  the  march  and  signet  of 
redemptive  grace  impressed  upon  the  moral  history  of  our  earth. 

While  the  position  of  a  teacher  of  Church  History  is  thus,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  always  responsible  and  arduous,  it  is  especially 
so  to  one  who  is  called  to  discharge  the  functions  of  this  oflBce  in  our 
age  and  in  our  land.  There  are  advantages,  indeed,  as  well  as  dis¬ 
advantages,  but  both  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  increase 
the  measure  of  his  toil.  There  is  an  accumulation  of  historical  ma¬ 
terials,  and  this  is  an  advantage ;  but  they  are  more  than  suflScient 
to  task  the  freshest  powers  in  the  longest  life.  There  are  now  better 
digests  of  the  materials  than  were  even  imagined  possible,  half  a  cen- 
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tury  ago,  but  the  teacher  must  verify  their  details  and  try  their  prin- 
,  ciples.  The  presumptuous  and  ignorant  assaults  of  a  base  philosophy 
against  the  Christian  church,  have  well  nigh  spent  their  force ;  no 
sane  and  instructed  mind  would  now  dare  to  represent  it  as  injurious 
to  humanity,  as  the  work  of  priestcraft,  as  a  complex  of  endless' and 
useless  logomachy,  and  as  sterile  of  all  rational  interest.  These  vul¬ 
gar  objections  had  their  origin  in  schools  which  imagined  that  matter 
was  more  intelligible  than  mind,  and  in  countries  where  the  histwy 
of  Christianity  was  identified  with  the  progress  of  Romish  corrup¬ 
tions  ;  and  they  now  live  only  in  the  souls  that  are  the  fitting  recep¬ 
tacles  of  the  veriest  dregs  of  human  thought.  They  have  been 
refuted  in  part  by  the  very  progress  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  by  a 
better  philosophy,  and  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  man’s  history. 
But  these  larger  views  of  human  history  bring  with  them  still  graver 
duties  to  the  historian  of  the  church,  because  most  of  them  assign  to 
the  church  a  subordinate  position  in  the  development  of  the  race, 
and  thus  impose  the  necessity  of  giving  a  more  philosophical  charac¬ 
ter  to  the  exposition  of  that  history,  so  that  it  shall  be  seen  to  embrace 
all,  as  well  as  the  spiritual  interests  of  humanity. 

There  are  also  disadvantages  in  the  study  of  this  branch  of  learn¬ 
ing,  springing  from  our  systems  of  education  and  national  habits  of 
thought.  As  a  people,  we  are  more  deficient  in  historical  training 
than  in  almost  any  other  branch  of  scientific  research.  We  live  in 
an  earnest  and  tumultuous  present,  looking  to  a  vague  future,  and 
comparatively  cut  off  from  the  prolific  past  —  which  is  still  the 
mother  of  us  all.  We  forget  that  the  youngest  people  are  also  the 
oldest,  and  should  therefore  be  most  habituated  to  those  ‘‘fearless  and 
reverent  questionings  of  the  sages  of  other  times,  which,”  as  Jeffrey 
well  says,  “is  the  permitted  necromancy  of  the  wise.”  We  love  the 
abstractions  of  political  theories  and  of  theology  better  than  we  do 
the  concrete  realities  of  history.  Church  history  has  been  studied 
from  a  sort  of  general  notion  that  it  ought  to  be  very  useful,  rather 
than  from  any  lively  conviction  of  its  inherent  worth.  History  is  to 
us  the  driest  of  studies ;  and  the  history  of  the  church  is  the  driest 
of  the  dry  —  a  collection  of  bare  names,  and  facts,  and  lifeless  dates. 
It  is  learned  by  rote,  and  kept  by  mnemonic  helps.  Whole  tracts  of 
its  course  realize  to  us  the  notion  of  the  philosopher  in  Addison,  who 
used  to  maintain  the  existence  of  tenebrific  stars,  whose  peculiar 
office  it  was  to  ray  out  positive  darkness.  Its  sources  are  buried  in 
the  dust  of  alcoves,  and  when  exhumed,  it  is  seldom  with  the  insig¬ 
nia  of  a  resurrection.  They  are  investigated  for  aid  in  present 
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polemics,  not  to  know  the  past  but  to  conquer  in  an  emergency ;  as 
if  one  should  run  over  American  history  only  in  view  of  incorporating 
a  bank,  or  passing  a  tariff-bill.  While  we  all  confess  that  there  are 
sources  of  sublime  interest  in  the  study  of  the  visible  heavens,  and 
that  no  research  is  too  deep  into  the  successive  strata  of  the  solid 
earth,  we  are  slow  to  believe  that  in  the  course  of  human  history,  we 
are  to  find  the  revelation  of  the  sublimities  of  a  spiritual  kingdom, 
and  the  registry  of  the  successive  epochs  of  that  new  creation,  in 
which  divine  wisdom  and  love  are  manifested  and  mirrored  forth,  as 
tliey  cannot  be  in  the  orbits  of  lifeless  stars,  or  in  the  growth  of  the 
unconscious  earth. 

While  I  attempt,  then,  as  a  subject  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  to 
set  forth  the  Nature  and  Worth  of  the  Science  of  Church  Historj', 
1  would  also  crave  the  indulgence  of  this  audience  to  my  seeming 
exaggerations  of  an  unfamiliar  theme,  in  the  belief  that  its  inherent 
dignity  will  commend  it  to  their  favorable  regard. 

And  I  propose  to  speak  in  the  first  place,  of  the  nature  or  true  idea 
of  the  science  of  church  history ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  show  its 
worth  as  a  part  of  theological  training  especially  in  our  times. 

I.  The  nature  of  the  science  of  church  history.  W^hat  is,  then, 
church  history  as  a  science  ?•  W'hat  is  the  true  idea  of  this  branch  of 
theological  learning  ? 

Tlie  different  departments  of  theological  study  are  usually  and  most 
appropriately  grouped  under  the  four  divisions  of  exegetical,  doctri¬ 
nal,  historical  and  practical  theology.  The  scope  of  each  branch  is 
well  defined  by  the  term  applied  to  it.  Historical  theology  embraces 
all  that  pertains  to  the  historic  progress  of  the  church,  under  the  his¬ 
torical  point  of  view.  Doctrines  and  polity  as  well  as  external  facts 
belong  to  it,  yet  not  as  doctrines  and  not  as  polity,  but  as  the  history 
of  doctrines  and  polity,  reproducing  them  with  impartiality  and  criti¬ 
cal  sagacity  in  the  order  in  w'hich  they  have  really  existed.  The 
church  historian  ought  indeed  so  to  teach,  as,  by  his  instructions,  to 
confirm  soundness  in  faith  and  attachment  to  ecclesiastical  order ;  he 
ought  to  apply  to  history  at  all  points  the  test  of  that  word  which 
alone  is  inspired  and  authoritative ;  but  in  order  to  do  this,  his  first 
duty  is  to  present  the  facts  themselves  in  the  order  of  their  occur¬ 
rence.  Then  he  may  judge  them  in  their  bearings  on  the  great  ends 
for  which  the  church  was  instituted.  And  all  the  facts  in  both  the 
external  and  internal  history  of  the  church,  its  progress  and  its  re¬ 
verses,  its  constitution,  doctrines  and  ritual,  its  theologies  and  its 
spiritual  life,  its  effects  on  nations  and  the  influence  of  races  upon 
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itself,  its  contests  with  human  thought  in  all  the  phases  of  philosophy, 
its  bearings  on  social,  moral  and  political  well-being,  its  relations  to 
art  and  culture,  all  these  points  fall,  in  their  historical  aspects,  under 
the  department  of  historical  theology,  they  constitute  the  materials  of 
the  science  of  church  history. 

What  is,  then,  the  true  idea  of  this  science  ?  We  may  answer  this 
inquiry  by  considering  these  three  j)oints ;  that  it  is  history,  that  it  is 
church  history,  and  that  it  is  the  science  of  church  history. 

1.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  history  with  which  we  have  to  do;  and 
the  history  of  the  church  falls  under  the  conditions  and  laws,  and  has 
the  dignity  of  all  history.  It  is  what  has  been  transacted  on  the 
theatre  of  the  world  in  its  past  centuries  through  human  agencies, 
made  known  to  us  by  means  of  monuments  and  testimony.  It  is  a 
body  of  facts,  but  specifically  of  facts  about  the  human  race.  It  is 
with  man  that  history  has  to  do ;  we  can  talk  of  a  history  of  animals 
or  of  nature  only  by  courtesy.  It  is  with  men  collectively  that  his¬ 
tory  has  to  do,  and  not  as  individuals ;  historical  personages  are  his¬ 
torical  because  they  are  the  actors  in  events  which  affect  the  general 
good.  The  life  of  an  individual  is  a  biography ;  the  life  of  a  com¬ 
munity  is  its  history.  And  such  a  history  is  made  up  of  a  series  of 
events,  an  orderly  succession,  no  one  of  which  can  be  understood  ex¬ 
cept  in  its  connections  with  the  rest.  And  it  is  a  series  of  events 
containing  all  the  great  and  pennanent  interests  of  humanity.  Hu¬ 
man  history  in  its  real  character  is  not  an  account  of  kings  and  of 
wars ;  it  is  the  unfolding  of  the  moral,  the  political,  the  artistic,  the 
social,  and  the  spiritual  progress  of  the  human  family.  The  time  will 
yet  come  when  the  names  of  dynasties  and  of  battles  shall  not  form 
the  titles  to  its  chapters.  And  the  events  of  history  are  great, 
because  they  are  freighted  with  the  weal  and  woe  of  States,  with  the 
social  and  moral  welfare  of  mankind.  Historical  facts  have  not  only 
an  existence  in  space  and  time,  but  they  have  also  a  moral  life,  they 
are  instinct  with  the  vitality  of  human  interests.  The  whole  move¬ 
ments  of  past  centuries,  and  the  whole  momentum  of  centuries  yet 
unborn  may  meet  upon  a  single  plain,  a  single  day,  a  single  will. 
And  of  such  epochs  is  the  history  of  our  earth  made  up  in  its  majes¬ 
tic  course,  as  the  historic  races  of  the  human  family  have  come  one 
after  another  into  the  van  of  that  uncounted  and  ever  advancing  host 
which  started  from  its  cradle  in  the  East,  swarmed  through  the  plains 
of  the  Orient,  skirted  all  the  outline  of  the  Mediterranean,  toiled  with 
slow  advance  from  southern  Europe  even  to  its  Northern  shores, 
leaped  the  flaming  walls  of  the  old  world,  and  now  finds  its  largest 
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theatre  in  this  our  Western  continent,  whither  all  nations,  tribes  and 
tongues  are  congregating,  bearing  with  them  the  elements,  from  which, 
it  may  be,  the  highest  destiny  of  man  is  to  be  wrought  out. 

The  greatness  of  history  consists  then,  essentially,  in  these  two 
things :  that  it  is  a  body  of  facts,  and  that  these  facts  are  a  means  of 
leading  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  great  realities  of  human  welfare, 
and  of  the  actual  development  of  the  race  under  the  pressure  of  all 
its  vital  interests.  Its  solidity  is  in  its  facts ;  it  is  above  the  sphere 
of  mere  speculation,  as  much  as  is  nature,  though  it  is  a  proper  and 
the  highest  object  of  speculative  inquiry.  And  it  is  impossible  to  get 
at  a  comprehensive  view  of  man’s  nature  and  destiny,  without  the 
lights  and  monuments  of  the  past.  The  most  speculative  nation  of 
modem  times,  in  its  reaction  from  the  unsatisfying  results  of  its  uni* 
versal  and  abstract  philosophical  systems,  has  thrown  itself  with  ardor 
into  the  most  elaborate  historical  investigations.  The  most  imposing 
pantheistic  system  which  was  ever  framed,  the  most  compact  and  con¬ 
sistent,  was  bereft  of  its  power,  chiefly  in  its  attempt  to  reconstruct 
the  moral  and  religious  history  of  mankind  in  conformity  with  its 
desolating  principles.  It  fell  upon  this  stone  and  was  broken.  It 
touched  the  monuments  of  time  and  became  impotent.  Fiction  may 
be  great,  but  history  is  grand.  Philosophy  is  noble,  but  history  is 
its  test. 

'  It  is  now  the  province  of  the  historian  to  revivify  the  past.  Its 
successive  periods  are  to  live  again  upon  the  historic  page.  “  Even 
what  from  its  antiquity  is  but  little  known,”  says  Harris  in  his  Her¬ 
mes,  “  may,  on  that  very  account,  have  all  the  charm  of  novelty.” 
It  will  have  this,  if  the  historian  gives  us,  not  dead  facts,  but  living 
men,  and  broad  human  interests.  Of  that  high  art  which  thus  makes 
the  past  present  and  the  absent  real,  Gibbon  is  the  greatest  English 
master,  though  his  vision  reached  only  to  the  confines  of  the  central 
kingdom  of  our  earth.  The  historian  is  also  to  reproduce  events,  so 
that  we  may  read  them  better  than  did  the  very  actors  in  them ;  for 
he  who  is  fighting  in  the  thick  of  the  conflict  sees  but  a  small  part 
of  the  movements  of  the  army,  and  even  the  general  who  directs  the 
host  cannot  foresee  the  results  of  his  victory  or  disaster.  But  in  the 
results  the  historian  is  to  read  the  causes.  He  is  to  teach  us  the 
events  in  the  light  of  their  principles  and  laws.  These  he  is  to  seek 
out  with  a  patient,  a  sympathizing,  a  reverential,  and  a  truly  induc¬ 
tive  spirit.  And  his  true  office  is  not  completed,  if  he  gives  us  only 
partial  principles  and  laws,  but  only  as  he  gives  us  those  which  truly 
explain  the  greatest  results  of  the  greatest  events.  It  is  indeed  true 
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that  historical  causes  are  so  manifold,  that  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
build  up  some  brilliant  and  partial  theory,  and  cite  facts  in  its  con¬ 
firmation,  but  it  only  requires  a  more  thorough  study  of  history  to 
disclose  the  deception,  just  as  it  only  needs  an  open  vision  to  see  that 
a  Grecian  temple,  or* a  Gothic  cathedral  or  a  phalanstery  is  not  the 
whole  of  the  landscape,  though  it  may  engross  the  meditations  of  some 
rapt  enthusiast.  He  who  thus  reads  history  in  the  light  of  all  its  im¬ 
pregnable  facts,  to  get  from  them  its  laws,  will  be  led  along  to  see 
that  human  motives  and  interests  do  not  embrace  the  whole  of  it,  bnt 
that  it  is  also  the  sphere  of  a  divine  justice,  and  the  theatre  of  a  divine 
kingdom. 

2.  And  this  leads  us  to  our  second  point,  and  that  is,  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  our  science  is  not  only  history,  but  church  history,  that  is,  the 
record  of  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  intermingling  with  and 
acting  upon  all  the  other  interests  of  the  human  race,  and  shaping  its 
destiny. 

That  man  looks  with  limited  or  with  sealed  vision  upon  the  annals 
of  the  human  race,  who  does  not  descry,  running  through  all  its 
course,  underlying  it,  and  prominent  above  it,  the  workings  of  a  spir¬ 
itual  kingdom,  whose  influence,  in  one  or  another  form,  has  defined 
the  metes  and  bounds  of  history.  To  the  rest  of  history  it  bears  the 
same  relation  that  the  granite  does  to  the  earth’s  strata,  it  is  both 
deepest  and  highest,  it  supports  by  its  solidity  beneath,  and  juts  out 
in  its  sublimity  in  the  loftiest  summits. 

The  character  of  a  people  is  shaped  in  part  by  its  geographical 
position,  whether  along  the  lines  of  rivers,  or  among  the  mountains ; 
it  is  formed  in  part  by  the  influence  of  climate,  and  in  the  same  cli¬ 
mate,  by  diversities  of  race ;  political  institutions  serve  to  make  men 
submissive  or  independent ;  social  influences  act  with  keener  energy, 
reaching  to  the  very  fireside ;  more  potent  still  are  strictly  moral 
causes,  the  degree  in  which  right  or  wrong  is  practically  applied ; 
but  that  which  shapes  the  whole  character,  and  determines  the  final 
destiny  of  a  people,  that  which  has  always  done  this,  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  must  do  this,  is  its  religious  faith.  For  here  are 
the  highest  objects  acting  on  the  deepest  and  most  permanent  wants 
of  the  human  heart.  And  in  the  whole  history  of  man  we  can  trace 
the  course  of  one  shaping,  o’ermastering  and  progressive  power,  be¬ 
fore  which  all  others  have  bowed,  and  that  is  the  spiritual  kingdom 
of  God,  having  for  its  object  the  redemption  of  man  from  the  ruins  of 
the  apostasy. 

This  kingdom  gives  us  the  three  ideas  in  whose  light  we  may  best 
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read  the  history  of  our  race,  and  they  are  sin,  holiness  and  redemp¬ 
tion. 

If  we  could  but  fully  realize  the  majestic  simplicity  of  this  king¬ 
dom,  its  spiritual  nature  and  sublime  intent,  if  we  could  make  present 
to  us  the  full  idea  of  it,  which  is  not  an  idea  alone,  but  also  a  reality ; 
if  we  could  see  that  holiness  is  the  great  end  of  our  being,  and  that 
sin  is  its  very  opposite,  and  that  redemption  is  for  the  removal  of  sin, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  holy  kingdom,  then  were  we  in  the  right 
position  for  reading,  in  their  highest  meaning,  all  the  records  of  our 
race. 

To  narrate  the  history  of  this  kingdom  is  the  object  of  church  his- 
tor}'.  And  it  brings  us  at  once  to  the  very  centre  and  life  of  all  his¬ 
tory.  By  its  light  we  may  discern  the  very  structure  of  human 
history,  even  as  it  is  said  that  the  anatomist  may  dissect  the  Brazilian 
tire-fly  by  the  light  which  it  emits.  It  runs  through  the  chronicles  of 
recorded  time,  from  the  beginning  even  until  now.  It  has  educated 
the  race.  It  was  revealed  in  the  first  promise ;  it  survived  the  flood 
of  waters ;  it  was  made  a  special  covenant  in  the  family  of  Abraham ; 
the  law  given  on  Sinai  was  to  prepare  for  its  full  manifestation ;  the 
Jewish  people  w^as  secluded  that  it  might  bear  it  safe  in  type  and 
prophecy,  and  in  their  very  lineage,  in  the  midst  of  the  corruptions  of 
Pagan  idolatries ;  the  heathen  nations  came  under  one  empire,  and 
through  them  was  diffused  one  language,  that  they  might  be  prepared 
for  its  complete  advent ;  and  it  w'as  brought  to  its  full  establishment, 
and  invested  wdth  all  its  functions  and  powers,  when  the  Son  of  God 
became  incarnate,  that  He  might  die  for  our  redemption ;  and  from 
this,  the  era  of  the  Incarnation,  this  kingdom  has  gone  on,  conflicting 
and  conquering,  with  each  century  binding  new  trophies  upon  its  vic- 
_  torious  brow,  adding  strength  to  its  loins  and  swiftness  to  its  feet ; 
and  now  it  remains,  still  mihtant,  hopeful  as  in  its  earliest  youth,  and 
wiser  in  its  matured  vigor,  diffusing  far  and  wide  its  innumerable 
blessings,  and  bearing  in  its  divine  powers  and  sacred  truths  the  hopes 
and  destiny  of  the  human  race. 

The  true  idea  of  church  history  then  embraces  these  points :  God 
has  made  a  revelation  of  himself  to  man,  having  for  its  object  the 
redemption  of  man.  “  What  education  is  to  the  individual,  that  is 
revelation  to  the  race.”  This  revelation  is  made  in  a  real,  instituted, 
historical  economy.  This  economy  centres  in  the  Person  and  Work 
of  our  Lord,  who  is  the  living  Head  of  a  new  creation.  Of  the  life, 
the  doctrines  and  the  growth  of  this  new  creation,  the  elect  church, 
he  is  the  source,  through  the  energy  of  his  Spirit.  And  the  history 
36* 
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of  the  church  tells  us  how  far  the  redemptive  purposes  of  God  have 
been  accomplished  in  the  actual  course  of  human  events.  That  his¬ 
tory,  in  its  actual  course  has  been  a  connected  series,  all  its  facts  being 
bound  together  by  their  common  reference  to  Christ  and  his  king¬ 
dom.  That  history  has  been  a  developing  process,  not  only  in  the 
way  of  external  ditfusion,  subduing  the  nations,  not  only  in  its  exter¬ 
nal  politics,  changing  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  not  only  in 
the  application  of  its  principles  more  deeply  and  sharply  to  all  the 
relations  and  institutions  of  society,  but  also  in  its  doctrines  which 
have  been  unfolded,  defined  and  systematized,  so  as  to  w  ard  off  ob¬ 
jections,  and  to  bring  the  Christian  system  into  harmony  with  all 
other  truth  as  a  scientific  whole.  This  developing  process  is  not  ar¬ 
bitrary,  but  it  has  its  laws,  and  also  its  tests,  both  of  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  historian  to  set  forth.  He  is  to  exhibit  all  the  elements 
w  hich  constitute  the  Christian  church,  in  their  just  relations,  doctrines, 
polity,  spiritual  life,  and  external  events  acting  upon  each  other,  and 
all  w  orking  together  in  the  unfolding  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  And 
this  history  does  not  stand  alone ;  it  is  a  part  of  universal  history, 
containing  its  central  and  controlling  elements ;  so  that  as  a  mere 
matter  of  historic  justice,  he  who  would  study  the  records  of  the  race 
w'ith  a  humility  like  that  which  animates  the  true  minister  and  inter¬ 
preter  of  nature,  will  find  impressed  upon  them  the  principles  and 
laws  of  that  supernatural  kingdom  whose  final  glories  shall  be  hymn¬ 
ed  in  anthems  of  exulting  praise  in  that  heavenly  realm  where  the 
triumphant  church  shall  celebrate  the  centuries  of  its  jubilee. 

This  is  the  general  idea  of  church  history.  And  here  I  cannot 
forbear  citing  a  passage  from  the  works  of  the  elder  Edwards,  our 
greatest  American  divine,  w'hich,  taken  for  all  in  all,  is  perhaps  the 
,  most  remarkable  he  ever  penned,  and  which  show’s  the  clearest  in¬ 
sight  into  the  real  nature  of  the  Christian  church.  In  his  letter  to  the 
Trustees  of  Princeton  College,  when  they  invited  him  to  their 
presidency,  he  says:  “  I  have  on  my  mind  and  heart  a  great  work, 
which  I  call  a  History  of  Redemption,  a  body  of  divinity  in  an  entire 
new  method,  being  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  history,  considering  the 
affair  of  Christian  theology,  as  the  whole  of  it,  in  each  part,  stands  in 
reference  to  the  great  work  of  Redemption  by  Jesus  Christ ;  which 
I  suppose  to  be  of  all  others  the  grand  design  of  God,  and  the  sum- 
mum  and  ultimum  of  all  the  divine  operations  and  decrees ;  particu¬ 
larly  considering  all  parts  of  the  grand  scheme  in  their  historical 
order ;  the  order  of  their  existence  or  their  being  brought  forth  to 
view  in  the  course  of  divine  dispensations,  or  the  wonderful  series  of 
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successive  acts  and  events ;  beginning  from  eternity  and  descending 
from  thence  to  the  great  work  and  successive  dispensations  of  the  in¬ 
finitely  wise  God,  in  time ;  considering  the  chief  events  coming  to 
pass  in  tlie  church  of  God,  and  revolutions  in  the  world  of  mankind, 
affecting  the  state  of  the  church,  and  the  affair  of  redemption,  which 
we  have  an  account  of  in  history  or  prophecy,  till  at  last  we  come 
to  the  general  resurrection,  last  judgment  and  consummation  of  all 
things,  when  it  shall  be  said :  ‘  It  is  done.  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  beginning  and  the  end concluding  my  work  with  a  consideration  of 
that  perfect  state  of  things  which  shall  be  finally  settled,  to  last  for  eter¬ 
nity.  This  history  will  be  carried  on  with  regard  to  all  three  worlds, 
heaven,  earth  and  hell,  considering  the  connected,  successive  events 
and  alterations  in  each,  so  far  as  the  Scriptures  give  any  light ;  intro¬ 
ducing  all  parts  of  divinity  in  that  order  which  is  most  scriptural  and 
most  natural ;  a  method  Avhich  appears  to  me  the  most  beautiful  and 
entertaining,  wherein  every  divine  doctrine  will  appear  to  the  great¬ 
est  advantage,  in  the  brightest  light,  in  the  most  striking  manner, 
showing  the  admirable  contexture  and  harmony  of  the  whole.”  In 
this  most  striking  sketch,  which  is  only  partially  carried  out  in  Ed¬ 
wards’s  Posthumous  History  of  Redemption,  and  in  which  the  very 
involutions  of  the  style  show  the  presence  of  the  ideas  that  are  strug¬ 
gling  for  utterance,  vve  have  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  church, 
as  noble  as  any  man  ever  sketched,  as  yet  unrivalled  in  the  English 
tongue,  and  w  hich,  of  the  men  of  his  age,  Jonathan  Edwards  alone 
could  fully  conceive :  solus  sed  sic  sol. 

3.  The  third  point  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  true  na¬ 
ture  of  our  subject  is,  that  church  history  is  to  be  exhibited  in  a 
scientific  foi-m.  It  is  history,  it  is  church  history,  and  it  is  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  church  history.  It  ought  to  be  studied  in  a  scientific  method, 
in  accordance  with  true  scientific  principles. 

That  exhibition  of  a  subject,  properly  called  scientific,  consists  es¬ 
sentially  in  this  —  that  its  facts  are  brought  under  their  legitimate 
laws  or  principles,  and  that  they  are  viewed  in  their  connections  with 
the  causes  which  have  produced  them,  and  the  ends  to  be  accomplish¬ 
ed  by  them.  The  basis  of  all  science  is  facts ;  the  first  process  is  to 
bring  these  facts  under  their  appropriate  general  laws.  Many  phi¬ 
losophers,  especially  in  the  natural  sciences,  stop  here,  neglecting 
both  the  efficient  and  final  causes,  scouting  them  as  metaphysical,  or 
banishing  them  to  what  they  esteem  a  barren  theology.  This  view 
not  only  limits  science,  but  it  favors  pantheism.  And  it  is  essentially 
unphilosophical,  for  the  inquiry  after  the  really  efiSident  causes,  and 
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the  ends  of  phenomena  is  as  philosophical  as  the  inquiry  after  their 
immediate  antecedents. 

And  what  we  here  claim  is  that  the  history  of  the  Christian  church 
ought  to  be  presented  in  a  scientific  method.  As  so  presented,  it  is 
one  of  the  noblest  objects  to  which  human  thought  can  be  directed. 
And  this  is  now  of  special  importance,  in  consequence  of  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  partial  and  unchristian  speculations  about  the  history  and 
destiny  of  the  human  race. 

The  time  is  past  when  history  could  be  viewed  as  a  bare  narra¬ 
tive  of  events,  without  any  purpose  or  deductions.  Every  body 
now-a-days  speculates  about  events,  more  or  less,  well,  badly  or  still 
worse.  That  style  of  treating  history  too,  which  consisted  in  ex¬ 
plaining  all  great  events  by  merely  personal  motives,  is  tolerably 
antiquated,  as  if  the  Reformation  broke  out  because  Luther  wished 
to  marry  Catherine  von  Bora,  or  Mohammedanism  sprang  up  be¬ 
cause  Mohammed  was  ambitious  and  had  visions  in  epilepsy.  It  has 
even  been  found  that  steam,  electricity,  gunpowder  and  printing  are 
not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  whole  of  modem  civilization,  and  we 
only  wonder  at  the  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  typographic  art,  who 
exclaimed ;  “  Be  not  deceived,  Luther  w’as  great,  but  Gutenberg  was 
greater.”  All  thinking  men  must  and  will  seek  for  higher  and  better 
causes  for  the  great  events  of  time.  At  the  same  time,  many  a  bril¬ 
liant  and  partial  generalization  of  the  facts  of  history,  which  protrudes 
some  social  or  political  object  as  the  great  end  of  the  race,  is  seducing 
even  earnest  and  thoughtful  minds  from  the  simplicity  and  sublimity 
of  the  Christian  faith.  And  hence  we  say  it  is  well  to  present  the 
history  of  the  church  in  a  truly  scientific  way,  that  the  superiority  of 
Christianity  may  be  evinced.  Church  history  is  now  to  be  conducted 
and  taught  in  comparison  and  contrast  with  the  false  philosophy  of 
history.  And,  as  thus  taught,  it  is  the  best  philosophy  of  history 
which  can  be  written,  the  best  vindication  of  the  ways  of  God  with 
man.  It  is  the  true  philosophy  of  human  history. 

What  is  necessary  to  such  a  vieAV  of  it  we  will  proceed  to  state  in 
the  light  of  that  definition  of  science  which  has  been  already  given. 
According  to  this,  the  scientific  exhibition  of  the  history  of  the  church 
would  consist  in  the  presentation  of  all  the  facts  that  concern  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  Christ,  in  their  orderly  succession,  with  their 
causes,  whether  proximate  or  ultimate,  and  in  their  bearings  on  the 
divine  purpose  for  the  redemption  of  the  world  through  Jesus  Christ, 
which  purpose  will  be  fulfilled  in  the  perfect  fellowship  of  a  divine 
kingdom,  where  justice  shall  adjust  and  love  harmonize  the  relations 
of  all  its  members. 
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For  the  sake  of  distinctness,  it  may  be  well  to  bring  out  more  defi¬ 
nitely  the  points  embraced  In  this  statement. 

Church  history  rests  upon  a  broad  basis  of  facts,  given  in  the  Reve¬ 
lation  on  which  it  reposes,  or  in  the  course  of  its  history.  This  is  the 
basis  of  the  science. 

These  facts  are  to  be  presented,  as  they  occurred,  in  orderly  suc¬ 
cession,  grouped  around  the  signal  epochs  in  which  the  combined  in¬ 
terests  and  relations  of  the  church  have  undergone  some  decisive 
change.  Such  points  of  convergence  and  divergence  are,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  age  of  Constantine  and  the  Reformation.  This  would  give 
us  the  real  historic  course  and  main  epochs  of  the  history. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  series  of  events,  comprising  the  great  and 
decisive  interests  of  the  human  race.  The  inquiry  next  suggested  is, 
what  are  the  principles  and  laws  upon  which  this  development  has 
proceeded,  what  are  the  actual  principles,  and  what  is  their  inherent 
worth  ?  The  proximate  principles,  now,  are  unquestionably  the  mo¬ 
tives  and  feelings  of  the  actors  in  the  events.  But  the  motives  of  the 
actors  are  determined  by  more  general  causes,  inherent  in  the  times 
and  the  institutions  in  the  midst  of  which  they  live  and  act. 

And  in  determining  these  more  general  causes,  Christian  philoso¬ 
phy  runs  counter  to  all  naturalistic  or  pantheistic  schemes.  The  lat¬ 
ter  find  them  in  an  impersonal  reason,  in  universal  ideas,  in  human 
interests  or  rights,  in  abstract  laws,  in  social  impulses.  The  former 
refers  them  ultimately  to  the  purpose  of  God,  to  a  real  personal 
Providence,  to  an  Incarnate  Redeemer,  to  the  living  agencies  in  a 
divine  kingdom.  The  one  makes  them  to  be  from  God,  the  other 
from  reason ;  the  one  speaks  of  a  real  manifestation  of  God,  the  other 
of  an  advance  in  human  freedom.  The  latter  equally  with  the  for¬ 
mer  must  concede  the  actual  existence  of  the  church  and  its  history ; 
but  he  tries  to  explain  this  history  without  God,  or  Christ,  or  the 
Spirit’s  influences,  and  without  assuming  the  reality  of  the  truths 
which  centre  in  this  kingdom.  Christian  philosophy  does  not  deny 
that  men  are  animated  by  ideas  of  justice  and  freedom,  by  political 
and  social  rights,  for  this  were  unwise  and  contrary  to  fact,  but  it 
says  that  the  facts  of  history  are  not  fully  and  rationally  explained 
by  them  alone,  that  they  demand  more  than  this.  It  does  not  deny 
that  there  is  in  history  a  mixture  of  causes,  some  good  and  some  evil, 
but  it  says  that  the  overruling  ones  have  been  for  good,  and  chiefly 
through  the  church  of  Christ,  and  wholly  through  the  providence  of 
God.  It  claims  that  the  very  facts  of  church  history,  which  all  must 
grant  to  be  a  part  of  human  history,  cannot  be  rationally  accounted 
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for,  excepting  on  the  supposition  of  the  historic  reality  of  the  grand 
revelation  of  God  in  Christ  and  his  kingdom. 

Abstract  ideas,  or  human  interests,  or  both  combined,  will  not  ac¬ 
count  for  the  rise  and  growth  of  such  an  economy  as  is  the  Christian 
church.  It  has  been  admirably  said :  “  There  is  one  symbolical  book 
of  the  Christian  faith,  which  will  ever  do  despite  to  the  attacks  of  a 
negative  criticism,  and  this  is  the  history  of  the  world.  In  propor¬ 
tion  as  historical  investigations  are  elaborated  into  an  universal  his¬ 
torical  science,  in  the  same  proportion  will  Christ  be  acknowledged 
as  the  eternal  and  divine  substance  of  the  whole  historical  life  of  the 
world,  and  his  sacred  person  will  greet  us  everywhere  on  the  historic 
page,  as  it  also  greets  us  everywhere  in  the  Scriptures  of  our  faith.”* 

But  to  explain  aright  this  historical  progress  of  the  church,  we 
need  a  test  as  well  as  a  cause ;  we  need  to  ask  for  the  value  and  au¬ 
thority  of  the  facts.  For  without  such  a  test  we  are  in  utter  confu¬ 
sion,  and  must  take  all  as  it  comes,  for  better  or  worse.  We  may  be¬ 
come  the  prey  of  any  system  of  delusion  under  the  vague  notion  that 
it  is  a  part  of  the  historical  development.  Rome  might  claim  us,  for 
she  has  been  developed ;  all  the  systems  of  philosophy  might  claim 
us,  for  all  the  systems  of  philosophy  have  been  developed ;  all  the 
sects  in  Christendom  might  invoke  our  homage,  for  all  the  sects  in 
Christendom  have  been  developed ;  all  the  parties  out  of  Christendom 
might  claim  us,  for  all  the  parties  out  of  Christendom  have  been  de¬ 
veloped.  And  if  we  were  divided  among  them  all,  little  of  faith  or 
reason  would  be  left  to  us. 

No  idea  more  vague  or  unsubstantial  has  ever  been  more  current 
than  has  that  of  a  mere  development.  It  is  not  merely  pernicious,  it 
is  also  worthless,  unless  we  can  show  what  it  is  that  is  developed, 
what  are  the  laws  that  regulate  the  development,  and  what  are  the 
tests  by  which  it  is  to  be  tried.  And  here  is  where  the  philosophy  of 
history  must  differ  from  the  philosophy  of  nature.  In  studying  na¬ 
ture  we  may  be  content  with  generalizing  the  facts,  thus  getting  at 
its  laws ;  although  a  rigid  and  complete  method  would  compel  us  to 
carry  our  speculations  stiU  farther.  But  in  studying  history,  in  the 
investigation  of  moral  causes,  we  need  a  test  by  which  to  try  the  facts 
and  the  principles ;  for  sin  is  in  history  as  well  as  holiness,  error 
as  well  as  truth,  man  as  well  as  God.  We  need  a  test,  and  one  not 
taken  at  random,  but  approved  as  such  by  the  very  course  of  history 
itself. 

And  to  the  believer  in  a  divine  revelation,  such  a  test  is  given  in 


*  So,  for  substance,  Professor  Brandis  of  Bonn,  in  his  History  of  Philosophy.  ^ 
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the  sacred  Scriptures.  By  its  truths  and  doctrines  all  histoiy,  and 
especially  the  history  of  the  church,  is  to  be  judged.  And  that  this 
test  is  not  an  arbitrary  one  may  be  inferred,  not  only  from  the  proof 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  but  also  from  the  actual  course  of  hu¬ 
man  history.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  truths  revealed  in  the  Bible 
have  been  the  touch-stone  which  has  tried  men’s  spirits.  Human 
speculation  has  not  gone  beyond,  has  not  even  fathomed  its  wonderful 
revelations.  It  has  been  the  historical  arbiter  of  Christian  contro¬ 
versy.  Its  perversions  have  been  judgments,  and  its  truths  light  and 
life.  It  is  a  marvellous  thing  to  see  the  supremacy  of  this  Revelation 
in  the  actual  course  of  human  history.  It  is  instructive  to  read  the 
history  of  the  church,  and  all  human  histoiy,  by  its  light.  For,  as  a 
matter  of  simple  fact,  the  whole  history  of  the  church  might  be  sum¬ 
med  up  with  saying  that  it  consists  in  pouring  into  the  human  race 
the  treasures  of  this  volume,  there  to  germinate,  until  the  kingdom 
revealed  in  word  and  promise  shall  be  fully  manifested  in  its  reality 
and  power. 

To  complete  the  philosophical  view  of  Christian  history,  one  addi¬ 
tional  point  is  needed,  and  that  is  the  exhibition  of  the  end  or  object 
to  which  the  history  is  tending.  Of  anything  living  and  spiritual, 
we  do  not  have  the  true  conception,  until  we  know  the  end  for  which 
it  was  made,  as  well  as  the  actual  course  and  laws  of  its  growth. 
We  understand  man  fully  only  in  the  light  of  the  ends  of  his  being. 
We  have  no  intelligent  apprehension  of  the  true  nature  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church,  until  we  see  not  only  the  course  and  laws  of  its  history, 
but  also  how  the  whole  course  of  its  history  bears  on  the  great  object 
for  which  it  was  instituted.  That  object  is  the  bringing  the  race 
back  to  union  with  God,  through  the  grace  of  Christ,  by  the  influen¬ 
ces  of  the  Spirit,  and  in  the  fellowship  of  men  one  with  another. 
And  this  object  can  only  be  achieved  by  the  application  of  the.  prin¬ 
ciples  of  God’s  kingdom  to  all  human  relations  and  institutions,  bring¬ 
ing  them  all  under  its  divine  supremacy,  in  accordance  with  justice 
and  in  subordination  to  love.  It  is  the  bringing  all  inferior  ends  into 
subjection  to  the  highest  end,  it  is  the  making  the  laws  of  a  divine 
kingdom  supreme  over  all  lower  laws.  Church  history  shows  how 
far  this  end  has  been  actually  accomplished,  and  it  ought  to  make  us 
both  wise  and  earnest  in  carrying  on  the  church  still  further  towards 
the  same  great  object. 

In  the  greatness  and  grandeur  of  the  end  which  Christianity  thus 
holds  out  to  man,  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  system  over  all 
other  systems  is  most  fully  manifested;  It  embraces  more  than  they 
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all,  and  what  is  more  adapted  to  human  wants,  and  what  is  more  con. 
sistent  with  the  facts  of  history.  For  the  most  current  and  fascinat¬ 
ing  of  these  schemes  represents  some  purely  human  or  social  inter¬ 
ests,  some  organization  for  the  promotion  of  “  humanitarian”  ends,  as 
the  great  object  for  which  the  race  has  been  toiling,  as  the  grand  se¬ 
cret  so  long  hidden  in  the  womb  of  parturient  time,  with  which  she 
has  been  in  travail  these  six  thousand  years,  and  of  which  she  is  soon 
to  be  delivered.  But  never  was  there  so  long  a  labor  for  so  slight  a 
progeny.  This  toil  of  all  the  nations,  these  conflicts  of  the  church, 
this  slow  advance  through  strife,  only  to  issue  in  the  securing  of  po¬ 
litical  rights  and  a  better  social  state  !  If  any  view  could  lead  us  to 
despair  of  Providence  and  of  man,  it  is  such  a  view  of  human  history 
as  this.  All  the  great  labors  and  conflicts  of  the  past  have  been  for 
unreal  objects.  And  this  is  the  view  of  those  who  believe  in  man 
alone,  and  in  the  supremacy  of  reason ;  they  are  the  very  ones  who 
find  the  least  of  truth  in  history,  and  nothing  of  permanency  in  the 
church,  which  still  has  been  made  up  of  rational  men. 

But  while  protesting  against  such  philosophemes  and  such  a  view 
of  human  history,  as  essentially  defective,  and  contrary  to  fact,  we 
should  also  be  careful  not  to  err  on  the  other  extreme,  and  deny  hu¬ 
man  rights  and  human  reason,  and  be  indifferent  to  social  progress. 
It  is  a  dishonor  to  the  church  to  suppose  that  it  can  be  indifferent 
to  these  questions.  One  of  the  ends  of  Christianity,  not  its  highest 
end,  but  necessary  thereto,  is  to  elevate  reason,  to  secure  freedom, 
and  to  enhance  all  social  blessings.  To  take  any  other  ground  is  to 
leave  Christianity  in  the  back  ground.  The  Christisui  church  must 
set  itself  right  with  these,  or  it  loses  its  hold  of  the  age,  as  did  Home, 
three  centuries  ago.  It  must  show  its  superiority  to  all  other  sys¬ 
tems,  chiefly  by  showing  that  only  on  its  basis  can  human  rights  be 
safely  adjusted,  human  welfare  promoted,  and  a  higher  social  stale 
introduced  among  mankind.  Christianity  is  designed  to  make  this 
world  fairer,  and  wiser,  and  happiei*.  It  must  show  its  supremacy, 
by  laboring  for  all  human  interests  with  the  wisest  zeal  and  the  calm¬ 
est  energy,  and  the  most  assured  conviction,  keeping  them  subordinate 
in  theory  and  in  life,  to  the  one  comprehensive  purpose  which  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  others,  and  that  is,  redemption  from  sin.  Without 
haste,  but  without  rest,  earnestly,  yet  wisely,  protesting  against  all 
that  is  unjust,  and  laboring  for  its  eradication,  with  an  intense  sym¬ 
pathy  for  all  who  suffer,  and  bear  the  burdens,  and  know  the  wretch¬ 
edness  of  our  mortal  life,  giving  with  the  largest  charity,  having  the 
very  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  in  heart  and  in  life,  ever  working  for 
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truth  and  righteousness,  and  believing  that  they  will  come,  using,  as 
has  been  said,  the  very  ruins  of  our  earth,  to  build  up  the  temple  of 
our  Lord,  —  in  such  a  spirit,  and  with  such  ends,  must  the  church  of 
the  redeemed  labor,  if  it  is  to  set  forth  the  inherent  superiority  of  the 
Christian  system ;  and  under  such  aspects  must  it  be  viewed,  that  it 
may  realize  the  full  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  as  a  holy  society 
exhibiting,  the  manifest  glory  of  the  supreme  God  in  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  mankind  from  all  the  consequences  of  the  great  apostasy. 

Such  is  the  sublime  view  of  the  great  objects  at  which  God  is  aim¬ 
ing,  and  of  the  final  destiny  of  the  race,  which  is  given  us  in  the 
Christian  church  and  its  history.  All  the  interests  of  the  human 
race  are  garnered  up  in  its  comprehensive  purposes.  It  has  princi¬ 
ples  so  universal  and  efficient,  that  they  alone  can  reconcile  the  con¬ 
flicts  and  restore  the  disorders  of  our  fallen  state.  It  gives  us  the 
most  elevated  and  inspiring  view  of  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race.  It  gives  us  not  a  speculation,  but  a  real  historical  econo¬ 
my  ;  not  a  merely  projected  scheme,  but  one  which  has  endured  and 
conquered,  one  which  has  thus  far  approved  itself  as  adapted  to  hu¬ 
man  wants  and  to  human  welfare.  It  gives  us  a  kingdom  which 
reaches  forward  through  the  world,  beyond  the  world,  even  to  the 
eternity  of  our  being.  It  is  a  kingdom,  too,  in  which  are  first  ad¬ 
justed  the  highest  antagonisms,  as  the  means  of  harmonizing  all  our 
lesser  conflicts.  It  gives  us  agencies  sufficient  to  carry  all  these  ends 
into  fulfilment.  Tliis  kingdom,  reposing  for  its  foundation  uponrthe 
purpose  of  the  Father,  centering  in  the  God-man,  divine  and  human 
both,  animated  by  the  living  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  adjusting  the 
relations  between  a  holy  God  and  a  sinful  world,  intended  to  recon¬ 
cile  men  with  each  other  as  well  as  with  God,  and  having  for  its  ob¬ 
ject  the  final  redemption  of  mankind, — such  a  kingdom  is  as  far 
superior  in  its  majesty  and  rightful  authority  to  any  merely  philoso¬ 
phical  speculation  about  the  destiny  of  the  race,  as  fact  is  superior  to 
theory,  and  as  a  divinely-revealed  system  is  superior  to  the  one-sided 
excogitations  of  the  poor  sciolist,  who  talks  as  if  humanity  were  all, 
and  as  if  his  own  speculations  were  the  first  light  that  has  ever  illu¬ 
mined  the  earth. 

This  exhibition  of  the  great  ends  to  be  wrought  out  by  the  church 
completes  the  scientific  view  of  its  history,  and  gives  to  it  fulness  and 
roundness ;  that  which  was  from  the  beginning  in  the  purpose  of  the 
Father  is  that  which  is  realized  in  the  end  in  the  kingdom  of  his  Son, 
And  thus  the  circle  is  completed,  the  end  returns  to  the  beginning, 
and  God  is  all  in  all. 

VoL,  VIII.  No.  30. 
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And  if  the  inquiry  about  the  ends  for  Avhich  the  race  was  made  is 
a  necessary  inquir}’^,  if  no  science  can  be  complete  which  does  not 
answer  it,  and  if  that  science  is  best,  which  answers  it  from  the  point 
of  view  which  embraces  all  the  relations  of  man,  then,  on  the  basis  of 
the  Christian  revelation,  may  we  erect  the  best  science  of  human  his¬ 
tory,  for  here  we  know  by  the  sure  word  of  prophecy,  what  is  the 
great  end  set  before  the  human  race. 

Such  a  scientific  view  of  the  history  of  the  church  as  is  that,  whose 
outline  we  have  thus  attempted  to  sketch,  gives  us  the  real  philosophy 
of  human  history,  and  that,  too,  not  on  speculative  but  on  historical 
grounds.  That  there  is  such  a  philosophy  not  all  the  vagaries  and 
delusions  of  infidel  speculations  should  lead  us  to  deny.  They  should 
rather  induce  us  to  use  the  old  prerogative  of  our  faith,  that  of  turn¬ 
ing  the  weapons  forged  in  the  camp  of  its  enemies,  into  the  means  of 
its  own  defence  and  victory.  They  should  lead  us  to  show  that  that 
view  of  human  nature  and  destiny,  which  is  given  by  the  light  of 
Christianity,  is  immeasurably  more  comprehensive  and  elevating, 
more  friendly  to  real  progress  and  rights,  more  accordant  with  the 
whole  welfare  of  mankind,  and  more  consistent  with  all  the  facts  of 
history  than  any  scheme  which  infidel  speculation  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
jecting.  Until  any  one  can  propound  a  system,  which  shall  propose 
to  do  more,  and  what  is  more  needed,  than  the  redemption  of  a  sinful 
world  through  an  incarnate  God,  in  an  eternal  kingdom,  whose  bless¬ 
ings  are  bestowed  on  all  who  will  accept  them,  the  supremacy  of 
Christianity  as  a  system  must  needs  be  conceded.  And  this  is  our 
confidence  —  either  Christianity  is  to  go  on,  and  do  its  work,  and  re¬ 
deem  the  race  —  or  it  will  be  superseded  by  something  higher  and 
better,  and  if  so, — by  what? 

And  it  is  our  conviction  that  if  any  would  really  study  the  history 
of  our  earth  in  a  truly  philosophical  and  docile  spirit,  even  if  he  be¬ 
gan  from  the  merely  human  point  of  view,  asking  only  what  has  ac¬ 
tually  approved  itself  as  best  and  highest  to  man,  that  he  w^ould  be 
led  through  the  race  above  the  race ;  that  from  the  very  facts  of  the 
case  he  would  come  to  the  recognition  of  the  existence,  and  authority 
and  need  of  just  such  a  kingdom,  and  of  just  such  a  view  of  human 
history,  as  is  given  us  in  the  records  of  the  Christian  church.  If  any 
do  not  come  to  such  a  result,  it  is  because  they  do  not  study  history 
in  a  truly  inductive  spirit,  or  else  they  study  it  with  some  precon¬ 
ceived  bias  against  Christianity.  Those  who  think  metaphysics  to  be 
the  highest  of  blessings,  and  abstractions  to  be  the  great  realities, 
might  come  to  different  results.  ^  But  this  is  because  they  have  neither 
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reverence  for  facts,  nor  a  right  method  of  interpreting  them.  They 
do  not  study  history  to  learn,  but  to  try  their  own  scliemes  upon  it. 
They  destroy  the  substance  of  the  facts  to  make  out  their  theories. 
There  was  once  a  stfitue  of  Isis,  veiled,  in  the  hall  of  a  priest’s  temple 
at  Memphis.  Ilis  son,  longing  to  see  the  face,  struck  off  the  veil 
with  hammer  and  chisel,  and  found  only  a  block  of  raw,  shapeless 
stone.  And  this  w'ise  child  is  no  unapt  representative  of  tliose  who 
study  history  without  reverence,  and  without  taking  into  account  the 
fact  that  man  is  a  religious  being ;  they  may  strike  off  the  veil  of  the 
divinity,  and  then  say  there  is  no  divinity  there ;  but  they  have  not 
studied  the  statue,  they  have  only  tried  the  power  of  a  hammer  and 
a  chisel.  If  we  reverence  the  divinity  that  is  in  history,  we  shall  see 
it  through  its  veil,  we  shall  feel  and  know  its  power,  we  shall  see  that 
there  is  a  divinity  which  shapes  man’s  ends,  rough-hew  them  as  he 
may. 

I  should  be  doing  a  silent  injustice  to  the  memory  of  a  venerable 
and  beloved  teacher,  if  I  closed  this  part  of  my  subject  without  ac¬ 
knowledging  my  indebtedness  for  a  right  view  of  church  history  to 
the  teachings  and  writings  of  the  most  eminent  church  historian  of 
our  day,  the  venerated  and  beloved  Neander.  His  favorite  motto, 
inscribed  under  his  likeness  was  —  Now  we  see  through  a  glass 
darkly,  but  then  face  to  face.  In  this  spirit  he  lived  and  studied, 
and  now,  we  trust,  he  sees  face  to  face,  taken,  alas !  too  soon,  as  we 
vainly  say,  in  the  midst  of  his  gigantic  toil  upon  his  incomparable 
history.  Still  can  we  see  that  familiar  and  bent  frame,  that  counte¬ 
nance  so  Jewish  in  outline,  and  so  Cliristian  in  expression  when  he 
let  out  upon  you  the  full  light  of  his  eyes,  usually  veiled.  The  re¬ 
cords  of  the  Christian  church  w'ere  the  study  of  his  life,  and  his  works 
are  a  monument  to  the  dignity  of  its  history.  He  explored  the  dark 
mines  and  brought  to  light  radiant  treasures.  He  united  the  most 
laborious  research,  with  the  most  genial  sympathy  for  all  that  is  hu¬ 
man,  for  all  that  is  Christian.  "VVe  almost  forget  that  he  may  have 
been  too  lenient,  when  we  remember  how  easy  it  is  to  be  too  intole¬ 
rant.  We  think  less  that  he  fails  in  the  graphic  narrative  of  detail, 
because  we  feel  so  deeply  the  richness  of  that  spirit,  which  could 
make  the  whole  of  Christian  history  so  dear  to  our  hearts,  and  so 
elevating  to  our  faith.  While  w'e  would  ever  judge  his  particular 
opinions  only  by  the  highest  standard,  we  would  speak  of  himself  as 
we  ought  to  speak  of  a  man,  who  passed  through  all  the  conflicts  of 
his  age  and  country,  and  kept  firm  and  high  his  conviction  of  the  su¬ 
pernatural  origin  of  Christianity,  and  had  a  living  sense  of  Christ’s 
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grace,  and  in  all  his  life  and  writings  exemplified  the  power  of  that 
faith  which  overcometh  the  world,  and  of  that  charity  which  is  the 
greatest  of  the  virtues.  And  the  unobtrusiveness  of  his  studious  life 
has  been  equalled  only  by  the  extent  of  his  growing  influence.  His 
memorial  shall  not  depart  away,  and  his  name  shall  live  from  gene¬ 
ration  to  generation. 

II.  The  Worth  of  the  Science  of  Church  History.  If  the  view  we 
have  given  of  the  science  of  church  history  be  correct,  we  can  hardly 
over-estimate  its  value  for  all  wdio  are  interested  in  the  great  prob¬ 
lems  of  human  destiny,  and  especially  for  those  who  are  to  be  the 
preachers  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  in  our  age  and  country. 

1.  And  it  has,  in  the  first  place,  an  inherent  dignity.  It  is  valuable 
for  its  own  sake. 

If  man  was  made  to  know,  so  that  all  knowledge  is  good,  then 
must  that  history  be  of  an  elevating  influence,  and  most  worthy  of 
regard,  which  reveals  to  us  what  the  race  is  for,  what  it  has  been  and 
is  to  be,  and  which  brings  us  into  the  heart  of  all  its  conflicts.  There 
is  something  admirable,  worthy  even  of  our  wonder,  in  seeing  the 
might  and  progress  of  a  spiritual  kingdom  in  a  sinful  world.  There 
is  no  history  to  be  compared  with  it  in  its  intrinsic  interest  and  gran¬ 
deur.  Beginning  among  the  hills  of  Judea,  it  went  forth  amid  the 
chaos  of  pagan  idolatries,  and  within  a  century  its  churches  were 
planted,  in  spite  of  persecution,  in  all  the  chief  cities  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire.  It  became  strong  through  suffering.  The  succession  to  its  chief 
churches  was,  as  Ranke  says,  a  succession  to  martyrdom,  as  well  as 
to  office,  but  the  succession  was  always  full.  It  fought  in  the  shade, 
only  because  the  air  was  filled  with  the  arrows  of  its  foes.  It  became 
so  strong  in  Rome,  that  neither  a  Nero  nor  a  Decius  could  quench 
its  fires  in  blood.  The  persecutions  of  a  Diocletian  through  the 
whole  empire,  only  served  to  reveal  its  hidden  might.  As  Dante 
says  of  the  Pope,  that  his  adversity  was  great,  until  he  became  great 
in  his  adversity,  so  was  it  with  the  early  church ;  and  when  it  became 
great  in  its  adversity,  and  the  emperors  could  not  suppress  it,  then 
they  bowed  before  it.  It  had  existed  in  the  catacombs,  but  under 
Constantine  it  was  established  upon  the  throne  of  the  Caesars,  and 
its  worship  was  celebrated  in  the  basilicas  of  Constantinople.  It 
changed  the  whole  face  of  the  ancient  world.  When  the  northern 
barbarian  hordes  desolated  the  empire,  the  church  was  consolidated 
and  prepared  for  their  coming ;  so  that  although  Italy  was  laid  waste, 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  subdued  these  fierce  foes  unto  herself.  This 
irruption  of  the  North  upon  the  South,  was  the  providential  means 
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of  spreading  Christianity  from  the  south  to  the  north  of  Europe. 
The  church  converted  the  Teutonic  races,  which,  under  its  auspices, 
have  been  tlie  regenerating  element  in  modern  civilization.  "When 
the  balance  of  the  political  power  of  Europe  was  transferred  from 
the  south  to  the  north,  the  Pai^cy  of  the  south  resisted  and  subdued 
the  imperial  encroachments,  in  that  long  strife  between  Guelph  and 
Ghibelline.  It  gave  to  Europe  strength  to  resist  that  Moslem  zeal 
which  strove  to  scale  its  battlements.  It  influenced  the  prowess  of 
that  honorable  yet  corrupt  chivalry,  which  showed  both  its  might 
and  its  blindness,  in  regaining  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord.  Through 
its  very  successes,  the  church  had  now  become  almost  inebriated ;  and 
in  the  pride  of  its  power,  it  usurped  the  place  due  only  to  its  Head. 
Yet,  even  in  the  night  of  the  middle  ages,  its  scholars  were  giving 
needed  shaiH*  and  precision  to  its  theological  systems.  The  learning 
which  it  brought  from  the  East,  awakened  a  new  spirit  of  inquiry ; 
its  desiK)tism  provoked  national  resistance;  its  Pelagianism  called 
out  the  spiritual  prow'ess  of  the  heroes  of  the  Reformation,  and  the 
old  Gospel  was  sjwken  anew  in  their  mother  tongues,  to  the  waiting 
nations.  Rome  was  left  in  the  south ;  and,  among  the  free  and  inves¬ 
tigating  nations  of  the  north,  the  church  exhibited  itself  in  new'  forms, 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  that  new  spirit  which  was  spreading  among 
the  people.  It  was  a  new  trial  for  the  Christian  church,  whether  it 
could  maintain  its  authority  in  the  midst  of  freedom  of  thought  and 
of  philosophical  research.  And  Protestantism  has  proved  to  us  that  it 
can,  —  the  thoughtful  Protestantism  of  the  Lutheran  churches,  and 
the  aggressive  and  advancing  Protestantism  of  the  Reformed  churches. 
To  the  latter  was  vouchsafed  the  otflee  of  maintaining  the  supremacy 
of  Christianity  among  the  freest,  the  most  commercial  nations  of  the 
earth.  The  aggressive  and  progressive  portion  of  modern  church 
history,  belongs  to  this  branch  of  the  church.  And  nobly  has  it 
fulfilled  its  office,  both  in  the  old  world  and  in  the  new.  Calvin, 
once  said  the  greatest  living  German  historian,  was  the  virtual  foun¬ 
der  of  the  United  States  of  America.  And  here  the  Christian  church 
still  lies  at  the  basis  of  our  institutions,  and  sustains  them  by  its 
power,  which  we  feel  the  less,  because  it  is  so  equally  diffused.  It 
has  gi-own  with  our  growth,  and  strengthened  with  our  strength. 
That  sacred  kingdom  which  began  its  contesting  course  at  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  and  passed  victorious  from  Asia  to  Europe,  and  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Baltic,  which  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  adventu¬ 
rous  barks,  luus  extended  itself  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  land,  and  is  now  planted  on  the  borders  of  the  vast  Pacific,  to 
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carry  back,  it  may  be,  the  treasures  of  its  grace,  from  island  to  island, 
in  a  returning  course,  to  the  continent  and  the  hills  whence  it  first 
sprung,  and  fill  Jerusalem  with  a  higher  praise. 

And  what  other  history  can  tell  such  a  tale,  or  knows  such  marv  els, 
such  conflicts,  and  such  victories  ? 

And  there  is  not  only  this,  its  external  life,  —  there  is  also  its  bid¬ 
den,  spiritual  life,  —  there  are  its  spintual  heroes.  It  has  its  array  ' 
of  martyrs  and  confessors.  There  is  the  refiner’s  fire,  and  in  it  the 
molten  gold.  It  perpetually  renews  tlie  story  of  the  buming  bush 
that  is  not  consumed.  It  tells  us  of  those  who  have  taken  poverty 
for  their  bride,  and,  for  the  good  of  souls,  gone  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  It  tells  us  of  those  who  “  have  done  things  worthy  to  be 
written,  and  written  what  is  worthy  to  be  read.”  There  are  rivers 
of  peace,  gently  flowing,  “ life,  love  and  joy  still  gliding  through;” 
through  its  whole  history  runs  the  river  of  God,  whose  depths  are 
ever  peaceful,  though  its  surface  be  torn  by  the  storms.  And  thus, 
from  the  history  of  Christ’s  church  we  may  draw  such  spiritual  les¬ 
sons,  that  it  shall  be  to  us  indeed  a  “  book  of  holy  doctrine,”  nourish¬ 
ing  our  hearts  in  the  truth  and  love  of  God.” 

2.  Another  point  of  view  under  which  the  value  of  church  history 
'  may  be  considered,  to  wdiich  our  limits  allow  us  only  to  advert,  is  its 
bearings  on  the  vindication  of  God’s  providence  in  his  moral  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  world.  The  strongest  objections  to  God’s  providential 
rule,  are  on  the  field  of  history ;  and  in  the  history  and  progress  of 
the  Christian  church,  with  the  aims  it  has  in  view,  we  have  our  best 
basis  for  a  reply  to  the  objections.  Without  the  light  of  Christianity, 
human  history  is  dark  indeed,  and  hardly  intelligible  to  any  serious 
mind.  And  though  difficulties  may  be  left  even  from  the  Christian 
point  of  view',  yet  the  most  perplexing  questions  are  solved,  and 
solved  not  in  the  way  of  bare  possibility  and  speculation,  but  on  the 
ground  of  actual  facts,  on  the  basis  of  a  revealed  economy,  which  is 
full  of  blessings  and  of  grace  for  the  human  race.  This  gives  us 
points  that  “throb  w'ith  light,”  in  the  midst  of  all  the  darkness. 
God’s  government  of  the  world  is  thus  seen  to  vindicate  itself.  As  the 
scientific  study  of  nature  has  given  the  best  reply  to  the  Vell-known 
Lucretian  objection,  “  stat  tanta  praedita  culpa,”  so  the  thorough  study 
of  history  will  reveal  to  us  a  wisdom  in  the  divine  dealings,  which  is 
the  best  answer  to  inconsiderate  objections  to  the  moral  government 
of  God.  But  we  cannot  dwell  upon  this  topic  further,  because  for 
our  present  objects  it  is  more  needful  to  consider  a  third  aspect 
under  which  the  value  of  church  history  may  be  considered. 
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3.  And  that  is,  general  doctrinal  bearings.  Church  history 
comprises  the  history  of  doctrines.  This  is  its  more  important  por¬ 
tion.  It  gives  us  the  real  internal  life  of  the  church.  And  it  is  a 
field  more  fruitful  in  interest  than  is  almost  any  other  portion  of  this 
history.  •  Here  we  have  that  greatest  of  controversies,  between  phi¬ 
losophy  and  faith,  of  which  all  external  conflicts  are  but  the  symbol. 
Here  we  are  taught  how  Christianity  approves  itself  as  the  highest 
reason.  Here,  too,  we  see  that 

“  Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  agmn, 

The  eternal  life  of  God  is  hers, 

But  error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain, 

And  dies  amid  her  worshippers.” 

It  is  animating  to  follow  this  record,  and  note  the  stadia  of  that  grand 
process  through  which  the  church  has  been  passing,  in  order  to  come 
to  a  full  comprehension  of  God’s  revealed  will,  and  to  reconcile  the 
verities  of  Christianity  with  all  other  known  truth.  Each  age  has 
here  had  its  special  office.  It  is  as  if  no  one  period  had  been  able  to 
grasp  the  full  meaning  of  revelation ;  the  first  age  was  devoted  to  the 
Incarnation  and  the  Trinity ;  the  next  to  sin  and  grace ;  the  next 
more  especially  to  the  polity  and  the  sacraments  ;  the  age  of  scholas¬ 
ticism  to  a  systematizing  of  the  previous  labors.  The  Reformation 
brought  out  into  bold  relief  the  doctrine  of  justification,  and  the  true 
idea  of  the  church,  while  it  delivered  the  church  from  an  usurped 
ecclesiastical  authority,  and  it  produced  the  largest  body  of  symbols 
and  confessions.  Then  came  the  period  of  the  conflict  of  Christianity 
at  all  points,  even  to  its  foundations,  with  criticism  and  philosophy, 
its  contests  with  all  the  forms  of  infidelity,  and  the  great  attempt  — 
in  the  midst  of  which  we  now  stand  —  to  reconcile  the  whole  of 
Christianity  with  all  the  thoughts  and  interests  of  the  race,  to  bring 
all  our  knowledge  of  human  and  divine  things  into  one  self-consistent 
system. 

And  whoever  reads  this  inspiring  record  in  a  right  spirit,  will  find 
it  to  have  a  tw'o-fold  value ;  it  guards  against  heresy,  and  it  confirms 
the  essential  truths  of  Christianity. 

It  is  a  preservative  against  error,  according  to  the  maxim,  “  fore¬ 
warned,  forearmed.”  Many  an  objection  made  against  what  are  called 
the  formulas  of  doctrine,  w’ould  vanish,  if  the  history  of  those  formu¬ 
las  were  known.  And,  in  fact,  they  cannot  be  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  excepting  in  the  light  of  their  history,  which  tells  us  the  reason 
for  almost  every  word  in  the  chief  definitions.  The  formula  then 
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becomes  full  of  life.  If  it  is  seen  how  Arius,  and  Pelagius,  and  Sa- 
bellius,  were  conquei’ed,  we  shall  give  less  heed  to  the  attenuated 
repetition  of  their  thrice  slain  objections.  It  is  a  wise  saying,  “  that 
only  he  who  is  able  to  trace  an  error  to  its  roots,  can  tear  it  up  by 
the  roots.”  If  we  get  at  the  roots,  we  need  not  spend  so  much  time 
on  the  new  sprouts  of  heresy.  We  shall  thus  be  less  apt  to  quake 
at  every  objection  to  the  truth,  and  we  shall  have  more  of  that  calm¬ 
ness  which  is  one  prognostic  of  victory. 

Of  equal  service  is  the  history  of  doctrines,  in  confirming  us  in 
the  truth.  If,  in  the  year  1384,  WycklifFe  could  write,  “  Truly  aware 
I  am,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  may,  for  a  season,  be  trampled 
under  foot,  and  even  suppi’essed  by  the  threatenings  of  Antichrist, 
but  equally  sure  I  am  that  it  shall  never  be  extinguislied,  for  it  is 
the  recording  of  the  truth  itself,”  much  more  may  we  say  this  now, 
with  a  faith  confirmed  by  the  history  of  almost  five  subsequent  cen¬ 
turies.  There  have  been,  and  there  will  be,  conflicts;  but  those 
truths  wdiich  arb  both  old  and  new,  which  are  always  and  never  old, 
which  are  always  and  never  new,  have  still  maintained  their  vantage 
ground.  Those  very  truths,  against  which  human  reason  has  brought 
the  subtlest  objections,  the  Incarnation,  the  Trinity,  Atonement,  Jus¬ 
tification  and  Regeneration,  those  very  truths,  w'hich  to  the  super¬ 
ficial  view  seem  contrary  to  reason,  because  they  are  above  mere 
natural  reason,  are  the  ones  which  have  received  the  strongest  additional 
confirmation,  in  the  progress  of  doctrinal  discussion,  w  hich  have  ap¬ 
proved  themselves  as  fundamental  in  the  Christian  system.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  doctrine  respecting  the  Person  of  our  Lord,  the 
union  of  the  human  and  divine  natures  in  his  sacred  person,  tliat  cen¬ 
tral  doctrine  of  Christianity,  has  been  assailed  by  every  imaginable  ob¬ 
jection  ;  some  have  denied  his  divinity,  at  the  expense  of  his  humanity ; 
others,  his  humanity  at  the  expense  of  his  divinity ;  others  still,  have 
feigned  a  nature  neither  human  nor  divine ;  some  have  confounded  the 
natures ;  others  have  divided  the  person ;  every  form  of  philosophy,  in 
each  successive  age,  has  done  battle  against  this  most  vital  and  most 
comprehensive  truth  —  and  almost  every  form  of  philosophy  has 
come  at  last  to  pay  it  obeisance.  It  has  maintained  its  hold,  so  that 
in  every  century  men  have  bow’ed  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  with  such 
love  and  faith,  as  none  but  a  suffering  God-man  could  inspire.  And 
the  history  of  this  truth  reveals  to  us  its  sublimity  and  authority,  and 
shows  us  the  great  practical  end  to  be  gained  by  a  review  of  past 
controversy,  and  that  is,  in  the  mutations  of  human  opinions  to  see 
the  immutability  and  progress  of  divine  truth. 
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4.  This  study  of  cliurch  history  is  of  importance,  not  only  in  these 
general  doctrinal  aspects,  but  also,  in  the  fourth  place,  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  present  controversy. 

*  We  live  in  an  age  and  in  a  country  of  sects  and  of  controversies, 
and  this  is  not  so  bad  as  an  age  of  indifference  or  of  spiritual  bondage. 
Sects  are  better  than  coercion,  and  controversy  than  thoughtlessness. 

But  this  variety  of  o})inions  imposes  the  necessity  of  a  broader 
theological  culture,  so  that  we  may  know  the  grounds  of  difference 
and  the  points  of  agreement.  The  study  of  the  history  of  opinions 
contributes  to  this. 

All  present  controversy  has  a  tendency  to  sharpen  and  limit  the 
vision ;  the  study  of  history  has  a  tendency  “  to  inbreed  within  us,*’ 
what  Milton  calls,  “  that  generous  and  Christianly  reverence  one  of 
another,  w'hich  is  the  very  nurse  and  guardian  of  Christian  charity.” 
It  gives  a  position  above  the  controversy  which  is  of  inestimable 
value,  especially  to  him  who  is  involved  in  the  controversy.  Thus 
can  we  best  distinguish  between  the  essential  and  the  contingent. 

All  intense  doctrinal  discussion  has,  likewise,  a  tendency  to  run 
back  upon  metaphysical  distinctions,  and  to  make  these  appear  of  too 
great  relative  importance ;  and  as  these  distinctions  are  not  so  readily 
apprehended  by  the  popular  mind,  there  is  a  strong  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  polemic,  for  the  sake  of  popular  effect,  really  to  misinter¬ 
pret  his  opponent,  and  to  say  that  he  denies  the  whole  of  a  truth, 
when  he  only  objects  to  some  one  of  the  forms  in  which  it  may  be 
stated.  And  this,  too,  in  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  phraseology, 
which  to  the  popular  mind  is  definite,  has  become  indefinite  among 
theologians  through  the  stress  of  controversy.  The  study  of  doctrinal 
history  does  not  make  any  one  less  scrupulous  in  the  use  of  terms, 
but  rather  more  so ;  and  it  also  shows  the  value  of  nice  distinctions, 
and  that  is,  that  they  are  rather  scientific  than  practical ;  and  it  makes 
one  averse  to  the  petty  and  easy  art  of  the  unscrupulous  polemic, 
who  appeals  to  popular  prejudice  to  sustain  a  cause  which  he  is  in 
danger  of  losing  in  argument.  He,  who  knows  the  full  history  of 
controversy,  will  be  as  little  disposed  as  any  one,  to  tamper  with  the 
truth  for  the  sake  of  novelty ;  he  will  see  the  wisdom  of  the  forms  in 
which  it  is  embodied ;  but  he  ought  also  to  acquire  such  breadth  of 
vision,  that  he  will  not  unnecessarily  exalt  minor  points  of  difference, 
even  for  the  sake  of  displaying  his  owm  orthodoxy.  It  is  easy  to  gain 
the  notoriety  of  a  polemic  —  little  knowledge  is  needed  to  that ;  it  is 
easy  to  exalt  the  difference  between  Old  School  and  New,  between 
Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists ;  but  it  is  wiser  and  better  to 
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work  together  for  our  common  good,  and  against  our  common  foes. 
A  state  of  things  in  our  American  churches,  which  should  lead  to 
more  serious  collisions  between  those  so  substantially  at  one  as  are 
Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians,  which  should  annul  that  old  ’ 
Christian  freedom  and  brotherhood,  which  made  transitions  from  one 
to  the  other  easy  and  unnoticed,  could  not  be  too  much  deplored. 
Far  distant  be  the  time,  when  it  can  be  said,  that  he  who  would  go 
from  hence  thither  cannot,  neither  ought  any  man  to  come  hither 
from  thence. 

Put  the  controversies  among  Protestants  are  not  those  in  which 
church  history  has  the  most  solid  and  needed  lessons  to  convey. 
There  is  the  still  more  important  and  urgent  controversy  between 
the  Protestant  and  the  Eoman  Catholic  communions.  While  the 
political  power  of  Rome  is  dying  out  at  the  heart,  its  spiritual  claims 
are  exalted  at  the  extremities.  And  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
Romish  polity,  this  spiritual  includes  a  political  claim,  wherever  it 
can  be  enforced.  Its  dignitaries  may  praise  republicanism,  and  tole¬ 
ration,  and  rights  of  conscience,  and  the  social  compact,  in  republican 
cathedrals  and  in  the  halls  of  Congress ;  but,  behind  the  rights  of  man 
are  the  rights  of  the  church,  the  toleration  they  invoke  is  for  them 
and  not  for  mankind,  the  inviolable  conscience  is  the  Roman  Catholic 
conscience ;  and,  above  all  social  compacts,  is  a  sovereign  and  infalli¬ 
ble  church.  They  catch  the  popular  ear  by  words,  which  when  inter¬ 
preted  in  the  light  of  their  full  system,  are  abhorrent  to  the  popular 
ear.  It  may  be,  that  they  will  yet  be  plagued  by  their  own  inven¬ 
tions,  and  that  what  is  policy  in  the  leaders  may  become  conviction 
in  the  followers. 

And  this  church  invites  us  to  a  conflict,  which  cannot  long  be  put 
off.  It  throws  down  the  gauntlet,  and  boasts  of  our  decline,  pervert¬ 
ing  the  facts  of  modern  history,  as  it  forged  donations  and  decretals 
of  all.  And  there  is  need  among  our  ministry  of  a  more  thorough 
study  of  its  real  character,  for  the  flowing  lines  by  which  we  now 
vaguely  deflne  its  differences  from  us,  are  not  the  real  lines  on  which 
the  battle  is  to  be  fought.  Rivers  are  said  to  be  good  for  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  peaceful  States,  but  bad  for  the  defence  of  armies.  If  we 
would  learn  the  real  power  and  strategy  of  Rome  we  must  away  from 
the  rivers,  to  its  hills  and  encampments. 

The  strength  of  Rome  is  in  its  completeness  and  consistency  as  an 
organic  system.  The  Roman  Catholic  system  is  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive,  subtle,  self-consistent,  flexible  and  inflexible  polity,  which 
the  mind  of  man  ever  wrought  out  for  purposes  of  spiritual  and  tern* 
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poral  authority.  Its  parts  are  knit  together.  Doctrines,  polity  and 
yjtes  —  they  are  all  members  of  one  body,  an  organized,  aggi-essive 
and  zealous  spiritual  hierarchy,  whose  claims  run  through  all  the  re¬ 
lations  of  life,  trespass  upon  the  sanctity  of  the  family,  unbind  the 
oaths  of  political  allegiance,  and  know  no  human  or  civil  rights,  which 
are  not  subordinate.  F rom  the  cradle  to  the  grave  it  accompanies 
each  of  its  members  with  its  mystical  sacraments.  It  changes  its  as¬ 
tute  policy  at  each  emergency;  as  has  been  said,  “it  neutralized 
Aristotelian  ism  by  scholasticism,  printing  by  art,  the  Albigenses  by 
the  Franciscan  order,  and  a  Luther  by  a  Loyola.”  It  is  wise  even 
to  wiliness,  and  when  it  seems  to  succumb,  it  is  just  preparing  to  strike. 
It  has  something  of  that  insatiable  variety  which  Cicero  attributes  to 
nature,  and  also  of  that  complex  order,  which  modern  science  finds 
everywhere  in  nature.  It  can  afford  to  be  inconsistent  for  a  moment, 
that  it  may  be  consistent  in  the  end ;  it  can  outbid  any  other  system 
with  both  the  populace  and  the  politician.  It  is  by  turns  servile  and 
despotic.  And  its  systematic  pow’er  is  rivalled  only  by  its  zeal,  and 
its  zeal  is  not  greater  than  is  its  adaptedness  to  almost  all  moods  and 
classes  of  mind.  It  aw'es  by  its  power  those  whom  it  cannot  enchant 
by  its  flatteries ;  it  is  harmless  to  the  submissive,  meek  to  the  inquir¬ 
ing,  and  intolerant  to  every  adversary.  It  appeals  to  all  the  senses 
in  its  varied  rites ;  it  charms  the  understanding  by  the  consistency  of 
its  system,  and  it  subdues  reason  itself  by  its  claims  to  infallibility. 
It  is  seductive  to  the  barbarian,  and  alluring  to  the  imaginative ;  its 
later  converts  have  been  among  cultivated  minds,  who  have  lost  sym¬ 
pathy  with  human  rights,  and  despaired  of  reason,  and  were  glad  to 
submit  to  a  venerable  authority,  which  was  strong  through  its  tradi¬ 
tions,  and  unfaltering  in  its  aspirations.  And  all  its  policy  and  efforts 
look  forward  to  one  great  end,  that  of  a  spiritual  domination,  embrac¬ 
ing  all  the  great  temporal  interests ;  the  supremacy  of  a  single  see, 
having  its  sent  in  that  ancient,  venerable  Home,  which,  having  con¬ 
quered  the  w’hole  of  the  old  w'orld,  and  been  supreme  in  mediaeval 
times,  would  also  give  the  law  to  the  whole  modern  world,  and  make 
of  Rome  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

While  the  strength  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  system  is  thus  to  be 
found  in  its  consistency,  and  completeness  and  pliancy  as  an  organ¬ 
ized  whole,  the  arguments  in  its  favor,  and  its  means  of  defence 
against  assault  are  chiefly  on  historical  gi-ounds.  From  the  nature  of 
the  case,  its  claims  to  unity,  infallibility  and  supremacy  stand  or  fall 
with  its  tradition.  This  open  foe  of  all  our  Protestantism,  and  this 
covert  foe  of  all  our  civil  rights  can  be  thorougldy  undermined  only 
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on  the  historic  field.  The  wisdom  of  the  Reformers  was  seen  as  con¬ 
spicuously  in  the  production  of  the  Magdeburg  Centuries,  as  in  any 
other  of  their  works,  and  the  Annales  of  Baronins,  with  all  its  con¬ 
tinuations,  have  not  filled  up  the  breaches  which  were  tlien  made 
in  the  Roman  bulwarks.  A  superficial  study  of  history  may  be  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  Papacy,  but  a  thorough  exploration  reveals  the  gaps 
in  its  assumed  successions,  destroys  the  figments  of  its  traditions, 
shows  the  arts  by  which  it  came  to  power,  and  the  gradual  rise  of  its 
corruptions  until  Christ  was  hidden,  and  Christianity  externalized 
and  materialized,  and  the  whole  ecclesiastical  system  wrought  out 
under  Pelagian  views  of  human  nature  and  carnal  views  of  Christ’s 
spiritual  kingdom.  And  the  modem  portion  of  that  history  exhibits 
the  judgment  that  has  been  passed  upon  this  usurping  hierarchy. 
Even  if,  on  historical  grounds,  Rome  might  prove  itself  fit  for  the 
middle  ages,  on  the  same  grounds  it  can  be  proved  unfit  for  the  mod¬ 
ern  world.  What  might  have  been  Catholic  in  mediaeval  times,  is 
sectarian  in  modern  times.  Its  history  since  the  Reformation  con¬ 
tains  an  argument  against  it  as  strong  as  is  that  derived  from  the 
record  of  the  growth  of  its  previous  cormptions.  Under  the  ardor  of 
the  attack,  it  did  indeed  at  first  exhibit  the  revival  of  missionary 
zeal ;  but  its  Eastern  missions  have  died  away,  and  its  churches  in 
South  America  are  among  the  most  corrupt  forms  of  Christianity. 
In  Europe,  its  intolerance  has  provoked  all  the  great  religious  wars; 
it  has  armed  the  Inquisition  with  new  powers ;  it  has  published  the 
decrees  of  Trent;  and  it  has  produced,  denounced  and  welcomed 
back  the  society  of  the  Jesuits.  The  decrees  of  Trent  and  the  Jesu¬ 
its  are  the  great  products  of  Rome  since  the  Reformation ;  and  in 
these  decrees  it  has  petrified  itself  in  its  doctrinal  cormptions,  and  in 
the  Society  of  Jesus  we  have  a  body,  all  whose  spirit  does  violence 
to  the  sacred  name  it  bears.  In  our  owm  country  we  might  have  more 
hope  of  its  reform,  were  it  not  that  its  leading  advocates  are  so  thor¬ 
oughly  hostile  to  our  general  spirit  as  a  people,  and  so  ultra-montane 
in  all  their  tendencies. 

And  it  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  all  the  great  contests  of 
Christianity  with  its  modern  foes,  Rome  has  kept  in  the  back-grounds 
Once  it  led.  But  from  the  very  nature  of  its  system,  it  is  not  able  to 
meet  manfully  the  questions  between  science  and  revelation,  between 
philosophy  and  faith,  between  the  past  and  the  present.  The  honor 
of  these  conflicts  has  been  given  to  Protestantism ;  all  the  controver¬ 
sies  between  materialism  and  pantheism  on  the  one  side,  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  on  the  other,  have  been  conducted  under  Protestant  auspices* 
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Borne  does  not  know  how  to  reconcile  Christianity  with  popular  rights, 
nor  reason  with  revelation.  It  cannot  do  this  on  the  basis  of  its 
system.  It  has  said  something  about  these  things,  but  it  has  not  dis¬ 
cussed  them.  It  can  enforce  duties,  but  it  cannot  recognize  rights. 
It  does  not  know  man  as  man.  Nor  does  it  know,  nor  is  it  able  to 
satisfy  the  highest  spiritual  wants  of  man.  It  is  not  fitted  to  grapple 
with  the  great  social  problems  of  modern  life.  And  while  the  whole 
of  modern  society  is  stirred  to  its  depths  by  these  great  questions, 
which  must  be  met  and  answered,  this  venerable  hierarchy,  in  its 
great  councils,  is  busying  itself  most  intensely  with  that  most  impor¬ 
tant  theological  inquiry,  upon  which  so  much  can  be  said  and  so  little 
known  —  the  immaeulate  conception  of  the  virgin. 

A  review  of  the  whole  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
thus  one  of  the  best  means  for  refuting  its  claims,  showing  us  that 
what  it  attempts  in  theory  never  has  been  realized  in  faet ;  that,  if  in 
its  grandeur,  it  be  like  the  venerable  cathedrals  in  which  its  service 
is  chanted,  it  is  also  like  the  greatest  of  these  cathedrals  in  another 
respect,  and  that  is,  it  has  never  been  completed,  —  as  also  in  another 
point,  that  however  grand  they  are,  they  are  not  large  enough  to  hold, 
nor  strong  enough  to  bind  that  spiritual  Christianity,  which  rests  in 
Christ  and  not  in  the  church,  in  justification  and  not  in  works,  and 
which  is  ever  favorable  to  human  reason  and  to  human  rights. 

5.  That  same  history  of  the  Church,  which  may  thus  be  of  use  in 
respect  to  present  controversy,  is  also  of  value  in  preparing  us  for 
the  future.  It  has  a  prophetic  office.  It  bids  us  look  forward  to 
the  progress  of  the  church,  and  to  the  unity  of  the  church. 

“  It  is  a  maxim  in  the  military  art,”  once  said  Napoleon,  “  that 
the  army  which  remains  in  its  entrenchments  is  beaten,”  and  emi¬ 
nently  does  this  hold  true  of  the  moral  conflicts  of  the  race.  And 
as  we  read  the  record  of  the  past  victories  of  the  church,  w  e  realize 
more  fully  its  missionary  character,  and  acquire  gi’eater  confidence  in 
the  reality  of  the  scriptural  promise  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
shall  become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ. 

And  for  the  future  unity  of  the  church,  as  well  as  for  its  missionary 
expansion,  the  study  of  church  history  may  serve  to  prepare  us. 

If  any  lesson  is  written  broad  and  deep  upon  the  whole  course  of 
Christ’s  militant  church,  it  is  this,  that  the  unity  of  the  church  is  to  be 
the  consummation  of  the  church,  and  not  the  means  of  its  consumma¬ 
tion.  This  unity  is  to  be  attained  by  means  of  its  inw^ard  life,  and  not 
by  means  of  its  outward  forms.  External  unity  is  not  Christian 
Union.  Nothing  is  more  conspicuous  in  Christian  history,  than  the 
VoL.  VIII.  No.  30.  38 
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disdain  with  which  external  forms  and  successions  have  been  treated 
when  they  cramped  the  spiritual  power  and  progress  of  the  Christian 
church.  Nor  is  such  unity  to  be  found  in  a  sacrifice  of  faith  to  feel¬ 
ing,  though  without  the  feeling  it  cannot  be  realized.  There  must 
indeed  be  more  of  Christian  charity,  and  a  more  whole-souled  faith, 
living  in  the  great  spiritual  realities  of  God’s  kingdom  in  Christ. 
But  there  must  also  be  —  and  here  is  where  the  study  of  the  doc¬ 
trinal  history  of  the  church  has  its  important  bearings,  —  a  thorough 
and  comprehensive  review  of  the  whole  coui’se  of  Christian  theology, 
so  that  each  sect  and  each  doctrine  may  be  judged  in  the  light  of  the 
great  central  truths  of  the  Christian  system,  and  receive  its  true  re¬ 
lative  position.  Put  the  church  question,  and  the  sacramental  ques¬ 
tion,  and  the  inquiries  concerning  divine  sovereignty  and  free  agency ; 
put  the  doctrines  of  atonement,  and  justification,  and  regeneration, 
in  their  real  relations  to  Christ  the  living  Head ;  exalt  his  person 
and  work,  and  his  intimate  relations  to  believers  ;  make  him  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  our  systems,  as  he  is  of  our  faith,  as  he  is  of  the  divine  reve¬ 
lation,  as  he  is  of  the  history  of  the  church,  as  he  is  of  the  whole 
history  of  our  fallen  race,  as  he  is  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  God  in 
time  and  in  eternity,  and  we  are  advancing  farthest  and  fastest  to¬ 
wards  that  unity  of  the  church  which  is  to  be  its  hallowed  consum¬ 
mation.  And  that  he  is  this  centre,  the  whole  history  of  his  church, 
next  to  the  Scriptures,  gives  the  most  convincing  evidence. 

In  the  spirit  in  which  I  have  now  attempted  to  set  forth  the  nature 
and  the  worth  of  the  science  of  Church  History,  it  will  be  my  aim  to 
teach  it,  as  the  Lord  may  give  me  strength,  in  training  in  this  school 
of  the  prophets  such  a  ministry  as  our  American  churches  now  n^d. 
If  ever  churches  needed  a  thoroughly  trained  ministry,  it  is  our 
American  churches  in  their  present  position  and  conflicts.  If  all  the 
wisdom  and  fulness  of  the  Christian  system  ever  needed  to  be  poured 
into  the  very  heart  of  any  society,  ours  is  that  society,  —  so  united 
in  a  few  great  political  and  I'eligious  convictions,  and  so  divided  on 
all  other  points.  Though  the  mariner  has  a  richly-freighted  bark, 
and  all  the  pow'ers  of  steam,  and  even  the  terrestrial  magnet,  he  needs 
more  than  ever  the  stars  and  the  sun,  and  the  best  instruments  of 
science  to  tell  him  where  he  is.  No  theological  education  can  be  too 
thorough  for  our  ministry,  which  does  not  interfere  w’ith  the  higher 
moral  and  spiritual  qualifications  for  the  ministerial  work.  And  the 
most  thorough  intellectual  discipline  does  not  do  this,  though  an  infe¬ 
rior  culture  may.  For  the  most  sublime  truths  of  the  Christian  sys- 
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tern  are  those  which  have  the  greatest  practical  eflSciency ;  and  the 
most  comprehensive  study  of  these  truths  will  enable  the  preacher 
to  apply  them  most  directly  and  wisely  to  the  heart  and  life,  and  such 
study  alone  can  qualify  him  to  answer  all  the  objections  which  he 
must  encounter.  Only  he  who  knows  the  times  in  which  he  lives, 
can  act  upon  the  times ;  and  only  he  who  has  studied  the  past,  can 
know  the  present,  and  act  wisely  for  the  future. 

We  need  a  ministry  trained  for  conflict  and  discussion,  and  trained 
through  investigation  and  discussion ;  for  on  the  field  of  open  contro¬ 
versy  all  the  great  questions  which  come  thick  and  fast  upon  us  are 
to  be  adjusted.  We  need  a  ministry  qualified  to  refute  error  by  show¬ 
ing  its  grounds,  and  to  advance  truth  by  displaying  its  S3rmmetry ; 
wMch  can  meet  argument  by  argument,  a  vain  philosophy  by  a  higher 
wisdom,  novel  speculations  by  showing  either  that  they  are  too  novel 
or  too  antiquated,  pretended  ecclesiastical  claims  by  pointing  to  the 
gaps  in  the  succession,  and  the  assumptions  of  an  infallible  church  by 
the  documents  that  prove  its  fallibility.  We  need  a  ministry  which 
shall  be  conservative  without  bigotry,  and  progressive  without  law¬ 
lessness  ;  which  shall  neither  nail  the  conscious  needle  to  the  north, 
nor  strive  to  watch  without  the  needle’s  guidance ;  which  shall  hold 
the  truth  in  its  fulness,  and  the  truth  in  its  simplicity,  and  the  truth 
in  its  symmetry,  and  the  truth  in  its  power ;  which  shall  sympathize 
with  all  human  wants  and  woes,  and  which  above  all  temporal  wants 
shall  labor  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  immortal  souls ;  which  shall  be 
ready  to  live  and  to  die  for  the  church  as  the  body  of  Christ,  and  for 
Christ  as  the  Head  of  the  church,  and  for  all  men  for  the  sake  of 
Christ  and  his  kingdom. 

We  need  a  ministry  filled  with  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come ; 
living  in  the  grand  realities  of  Grod’s  spiritual  kingdom,  and  really 
believing  that  it  is  the  Lord’s ;  that  he  hath  not  forsaken  it,  that  he 
will  not  forget  it ;  that  though  a  woman  may  forget  her  sucking  child, 
that  she  should  not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb,  yet  Grod 
will  not  forget  his  Zion.  Behold,  he  says,  I  have  graven  it  upon  the 
palms  of  my  hands,  and  thy  walls  are  continually  before  me.  Fear 
not,  for  I  am  with  thee.  I  will  bring  thy  seed  from  the  East,  and 
gather  thee  from  the  West;  I  will  say  to  the  North  give  up,  and  to 
the  South  keep  not  back ;  bring  my  sons  from  far,  and  my  daughters 
from  tlie  ends  of  the  earth. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

I.  Sedgwick’s  Discourse.^ 

In  the  Numbers  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  July,  1850,  anrl  Jan.,  1851, 
we  adverted  to  the  systems  of  education  pursued  at  the  universities  of  Ox* 
ford  and  Cambridge,  and  to  the  reforms  proposed,  or  now  carrying  into  effect 
The  great  question  in  regard  to  those  venerable  seats  of  learning,  as  well  as 
in  respect  to  the  American  colleges,  founded  on  the  English  model,  is,  ShaB 
they  be  reformed  or  revolutionized  ?  Shall  the  discipline  and  course 
studies  be  radically  altered,  or  shall  salutary,  yet  not  fundamental,  changes  he 
effected,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  wants  of  advancing  civilization  and  knowb 
edge  shall  demand  ?  Many  persons,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country, 
are  calling  for  a  reorganization  of  the  college  system,  so  that  it  may  conform 
more  or  less  to  the  German  university  course,  rather  than  to  the  English, 
and  so  that  physical  and  mechanical  science  may  become  a  prominent,  if  not 
the  absorbing  subject  of  study.  We  have  endeavored  to  show  (and  we  may 
do  it  more  at  length,  hereafter)  that  no  such  reorganization  is  demanded. 
The  study  of  the  mathematics  and  classics  must  remain  as  the  basis  of  the 
system.  No  substitute,  as  regards  their  effect  in  disciplining  the  mind,  will 
ever  be  found.  Besides,  no  wise  man  would  sever  these  collegiate  systems 
from  the  Past.  They  are  rich — especially  the  English  universities — in 
histone  fame.  Their  present  means  of  doing  good,  depends  in  no  small  de¬ 
gree,  on  these  historical  associations.  Much  of  the  best  education  acquired 
at  these  seats  of  knowledge,  is  the  effect  of  silent  and  intangible  influences, 
which  a  radical  reform  would  sweep  away. 

We  have  also  shown,  that  the  university  of  Cambridge,  whatever  may  be 
said  of  Oxford,  has  not  been  inattentive  to  the  new  claims  made  upon  it  in 
the  progress  of  society.  It  has  undergone  great  changes,  and  adopted  miany 
improvements  within  the  last  fifty  years.  In  confirmation  of  previous  testi¬ 
monies  which  we  have  adduced,  we  are  glad  to  quote  some  fiicts  from  Prof. 
Sedgwick.  These  are  of  great  value,  as  they  come  from  one  eminent  in 
natural  science,  always  in  favor  of  judicious  reforms,  (now  acting  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  royal  university  commission,)  and  perfectly  competent  to  testify, 
as  he  has  been  almost  half  a  centur)-  resident  in  the  university,  as  an  under¬ 
graduate,  or  fellow,  and  professor. 

1  A  Discourse  on  the  Studies  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  By  Adam 
Sedgwick,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  Woodwardian  Professor  of  Geology,  and  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College.  Fifth  edition,  with  additions,  and  a  Preliminary  Dissertation. 
London,  1850.  pp.  ccccxlii,  and  322.  This  edition  may  be  regarded  as  a  new 
w'ork,  the  fourth  edition  containing  only  169  pages.  A  large  portion  of  the  new 
edition  is  taken  up  in  refuting  the  views  advanced  in  the  Vestiges  of  Creation. 
The  whole  volume  is  full  of  interest  to  the  general  reader. 
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Since  the  general  peace  of  Europe,  the  numbers  at  Cambridge  are  more 
than  double  what  they  were  before.  Thirty  years  are  gone  since  the  form- 
ation  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society.  In  the  Transactions,  there  is 
hardly  a  subject  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  great  mathematicians 
of  Europe,  that  is  not  discussed  in  original  papers  of  great  value.  All  the 
powers  of  high  analysis  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  most  severe  and 
knotty  questions  of  physics.  The  only  great  discoveries  in  physical  astron¬ 
omy,  made  by  Englishmen  since  Newton,  have  been  made  at  Cambridge, 
Mr.  Airy’s  discovery  of  the  long  period  of  perturbation  in  the  earth’s  orbit, 
by  the  planet  Venus,  and  Mr,  Adams’s  theoretic  discovery  of  a  planet  exter¬ 
nal  to  Uranus,  both  the  results  of  enormous  labor  and  consummate  mathe¬ 
matical  skill.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  Queen  Anne  dined  in 
Trinity  College,  and  conferred  the  honor  of  knighthood  on  Newton.  In 
1847,  Queen  Victoria  offered  the  same  honor  to  Mr.  Adams.  On  the  same 
occasion.  Sir  John  Ilerschel  presented  to  Prince  Albert,  the  chancellor,  the 
first  bound  copy  of  his  Astronomical  Observations,  made  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  the  Completion  of  the  Telescopic  Survey  of  the  whole 
Surfiice  of  the  visible  Heavens,  begun  in  1825. 

Prof.  Scdg>vick  goes  on  to  say  that,  during  the  last  four  years,  in  the  Fel¬ 
lowship  examinations  at  Trinity  College,  he  has  found  that  some  of  the 
younger  men  liaA  e  shown  a  very  exact  knowledge  of  the  Aristotelian  logic 
and  other  kindred  works,  of  the  best  metaphysical  authors  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury',  and  of  the  bold  sjieculations  of  the  modern  Gemian  school.  Annual 
courses  of  public  lectures  are  now  given  in  Chemistry,  IVIineralogy,  Geology, 
Botany,  Anatomy,  Physiology',  three  courses  in  Divinity,  also  one  course 
each  in  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Greek  languages.  Forty  years  ago,  only 
one  course  in  Divinity  was  given,  and  none  in  the  three  languages  just  named. 
Now',  in  these  six  departments,  “  public  lectures  arc  read  to  good  and  earnest 
classes  of  young  men.”  The  moral  and  metaphysical  lectures  of  Dr.  Whe- 
well,  form  an  entirely  new  part  of  the  academic  course. 

During  the  last  half  century’,  the  external  aspect  of  the  university  has 
been  greatly  changed.  The  foundation  of  Downing  College  was  laid  in 
1807.  Large  additions,  at  great  cost,  have  been  made  to  several  of  these 
colleges.  St.  John’s,  with  its  new  quadrangle,  etc.,  stands  preeminent.  A 
noble  obscrv’atory,  stocked  with  first-rate  instruments,  has  been  built  from 
the  corporate  funds  of  the  university,  aided  by  private  subscriptions.  Four¬ 
teen  quarto  volumes  of  reduced  observations,  attest  its  activity.  One  side  of 
a  new  quadrangle  has  been  added  to  the  public  library.  The  upper  floor 
will  hold  100,000  volumes.  The  number  of  volumes  has  been  trebled  within 
the  present  century.  Five  or  six  thousand  volumes  are  in  constant  circu¬ 
lation  from  the  library,  besides  the  thousands  from  the  individual  college 
libraries.  A  site  for  a  new  botanic  garden  has  been  purchased.  An  excel¬ 
lent  anatomical  museum  has  been  collected.  Two  large  collections  in  miner¬ 
alogy  and  geology’  have  also  been  added.  A  magnificent  museum  of  art  has 
also  arisen  from  the  bequest  of  Viscount  Fitzwilliam. 

The  social  and  rebgious  changes  have  not  been  less  marked.  “  Intempe- 
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ranee  and  convivial  brawlings  liave  ceased  to  disgrace  the  colleges.”  “In- 
temperance  is  now  regarded  as  disgraceful,  and  ill  befitting  the  manners  of 
any  one  who  wishes  to  pass  under  the  name  of  a  Christian  and  gentleman.” 
“  We  now  see  more  earnestness,  and  decency,  and  gravity,  in  the  conduct 
'of  our  sons,  than  was  seen  in  the  early  years  of  this  century.”  Bishop  Wib 
son  of  Calcutta,  in  his  last  visit  to  England,  spent  some  time  at  Cambridge, 
and  expressed  again  and  again,  in  very  strong  words,  his  conviction  of  Ae 
great  social  and  moral  benefits  of  the  Cambridge  training.  La  Place,  a  few 
days  before  his  death,  in  conversation  with  Prof.  Sedgwick,  used  these  re¬ 
markable  words :  “  When  I  was  a  young  man,  I  had  not  the  means  of  trav¬ 
elling  ;  then  came  the  terrible  war  of  the  Revolution ;  and  now  I  am  too  old 
to  travel,  and  I  must  die  without  seeing  the  place  where  Newton  made  his 
great  discoveries.”  “  I  think  your  teaching  right,  and  were  I  in  your  place, 
I  should  deprecate  any  great  organic  change  ;  tor  I  have  lived  long  enough 
to  know,  what  we  did  not  at  one  time  believe,  that  society  cannot  be  upheld 
in  happiness  and  honor,  without  the  sentiments  of  religion.”  Pix)f.  Sedg¬ 
wick  speaks  in  decided  opposition  to  the  Romanizing  spirit  of  the  Oxfoid 
Tracts,  and  asserts  that  they  have  not  made  a  deep  impression  at  Cambridge. 
In  proof,  he  mentions  the  dissolution  of  the  Camden  Society,  and  adds,  that 
no  individual  who  was  at  all  prominent  at  Cambridge,  has  apostatized  to 
Rome. 


n.  Woodbury’s  German  Grammar.* 

Most  of  the  dictionaries  and  grammars  of  the  German  language  for  the 
use  of  the  English  student  have  been  written  by  Germans.  They  resemble 
many  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  copious  on  all  the  points  which  occasion 
no  (lifliculty,  brief  and  unsatisfactory  on  the  harder  passages.  In  stud)ing 
a  foreign  language,  we  need  clear  and  exact  information  on  all  the  peculiar 
idioms,  on  the  points  where  the  language  deviates  from  our  own*  not  difficult 
for  a  native,  but  perplexing  for  a  foreigner.  The  technical  and  colloquial 
expressions,  the  proverbs,  the  pithy  sentences,  should  be  fully  illustrated. 
In  Gennan  dictionaries,  many  comjwund  words  arc  omitted,  where  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult,  especially  for  a  beginner,  to  ascertain  the  shade  of  thought  from  the 
simple  forms,  or  we  are  perplexed  for  want  of  a  case  in  point  A  single  re¬ 
mark  might  have  solved  the  difficulty.  But  the  example  or  the  illustration 
is  not  furnished,  and  the  poor  translator  ends  his  wearisome  search  over  eight 
or  ten  lexicons  and  granunars,  no  wiser  than  when  he  begun.  The  truth  is, 
tliat  these  elementary  books  should  be  made  by  those  who  have  experienced 
all  the  practical  difficulties  of  learning  the  language,  i.  e.  by  Englishmen  or 
Americans.  We  do  not  need  any  English-German  part  in  the  lexicon. 
In  the  grammar  we  would  dispense  with  all  remarks  on  the  German  dialects, 
if  we  could  be  enlightened  fully  on  the  difficult  sounds  and  constructions, 

*  A  Ncav  Method  of  Learning  the  Gennan  Language,  embracing  both  tho 
Analytic  and  Syntlietic  Modes  of  Instruction.  By  W.  H.  Woodbury.  Second 
edition.  New  York:  M.  H.  Newman  &  Co.,  1851.  pp.  504. 
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*nd  idioms,  on  the  little  words,  also,  so,  denn,  dann,  auch,  noch,  soUen,  diirfen, 
rtdmlich,  etc.  wliich  are  real  and  great  stumbling-blocks  to  a  beginner. 

The  grammar  before  us  seems  to  have  been  prepared  by  one  who  knew 
■what  was  needed.  He  has  not  sought  an  opportunity  to  display  his  knowl¬ 
edge,  or  to  construct  theories  on  the  forms  and  syntax,  to  weary  his  readers 
by  superfluity  in  one  part,  and  leave  them  thirsting  for  information  in  an¬ 
other.  OUendorfi'’s  plan  has  great  excellencies,  as  is  proved  by  the  many 
copies  and  imitations  of  it.  But  it  is  liable  to  the  exception  of  being  too 
practical.  It  has  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  Children  may  study  it  for  a 
long  time,  and  not  become  deeply  interested  in  the  language.  They  need 
something  more  difticult,  some  mixture  of  abstract  rules  or  propositions.  Mr. 
Woodbury’s  fundamental  idea  is  to  unite  the  practical  and  theoretical,  to 
blend  the  principle  and  the  application,  the  doctrine  and  the  illustration. 
For  example,  in  the  fourth  lesson,  the  definite  article,  and  the  present  tense 
'  singular  of  hahen  affirmatively  and  interrogatively,  arc  declined ;  then  fol¬ 
lows  an  exercise,  in  wliich  these  two  words  are  clearly  illustrated.  Thus  the 
author  proceeds  from  the  simpler  to  the  more  difficult,  till  he  has  laid  a  good 
basis  for  the  acquisition  of  this  noble  language.  We  are  particularly  glad  to 
see  the  care  which  has  been  bestowed  on  the  irregular  verbs.  They  are 
fully  conjugated,  and  then  follow  elucidating  remarks  on  diirfen,  kbnnen, 
mbgen,  sollen,  wollen,  etc.  There  is  an  important  section  on  the  collocation 
of  words.  In  another  section,  between  tivo  and  three  hundred  idiomatic 
phrases  are  explained.  The  knotty  conjunctions,  also,  come  in  for  a  good 
share  of  attention.  The  book  concludes  with  fifty-four  pages  of  reading  les¬ 
sons  and  a  vocabulary'.  In  conclusion,  we  can  confidently  commend  this 
grammar  as  one  of  the  best  we  have  seen  on  any  moilern  language.  It  bears 
the  marks  of  intelligent  and  conscientious  labor  on  every  page.  The  paper, 
ty7)0,  etc.  are  all  which  could  be  desired.  AVe  observe  that  it  is  highly  spo¬ 
ken  of  by  educated  Germans  among  us. 

in.  Europe  Past  and  Present.^ 

This  is  a  convenient  and  valuable  compilation,  by  an  educated  continen¬ 
tal  scholar,  Avho  seems  to  have  lately  taken  up  his  abode  in  this  country.  It 
is  introduced  by  some  general  remarks  on  the  history  and  statistics,  the  geog¬ 
raphy  and  present  condition  of  the  European  States.  Then  follow  classi¬ 
fied  facts  in  regard  to  each  State,  in  considerable  detail.  Most  of  the  nations 
of  Europe  furnish  copious  and  systematic  information  at  shorter  or  longer 
intenals,  by  means  of  a  statistical  bureau  or  some  special  pro\'ision  for  the 
purpose.  To  this  information,  the  author  appears  to  have  had  free  access. 
The  work  is  quite  seasonable,  as  the  people  of  this  country  have  never  felt 
so  deep  an  interest  in  the  social  and  religious  condition  of  Europe,  as  they 

^  Europe,  Past  and  Present ;  a  Comprehensive  Manual  of  European  Geogra¬ 
phy  and  History'.  By  Francis  H,  Ungewitter,  LL.  D.  New  York :  George  P. 
Putnam,  1850.  pp.  671. 
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have  since  1848.  Accurate  and  reliable  information  even  in  regard  to  such 
small  districts  as  Holstein  and  Hesse  Cassel,  is  eagerly  sought.  The  present 
volume  will  do  much  to  satisfy  this  want.  Still,  it  is  susceptible  of  many 
improvements.  It  should  have  been  revised  by  one  familiar  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  idioms.  The  author  has  not  quite  mastered  the  peculiarities  of  our  in¬ 
tractable  language.  Some  things  might  be  omitted  without  any  loss,  e.  g. 
the  details  in.  regard  to  the  orders  of  knighthood,  which  even  Germans  begin 
to  look  upon  as  baubles.  We  would  also  suggest  whether  a  large  amount  of 
the  minute  statistics  in  regard  to  hundreds  of  unimportant  towns  might  not 
be  left  out,  or  compressed  into  a  tabular  form.  This  would  allow  space  for 
a  more  satisfying  description  of  the  prominent  objects.  Instead  of  being 
told  that  such  and  such  towns  are  noted  for  possessing  remarkable  cathedrals, 
or  monuments,  or  picture-galleries,  we  wish  to  know  in  what  respects  they 
arc  remarkable,  or  are  distinguished  from  similar  objects  elsewhere.  An 
indefinite  statement,  or  a  mere  generalization,  is  tantalizing.  We  might 
well  dispense  with  many  details,  if  we  could  be  favored  with  expanded  and 
'  discriminating  views  in  regard  to  the  actual  resources  and  prospects  of  the 
old  world.  The  author  is  obviously  a  staunch  friend  of  the  old  regime ;  the 
rulers  are  in  the  right ;  the  poor  republicans  are  in  the  wrong ;  the  former 
have  abundant  sympathy  at  his  hand ;  the  latter  none.  He  speaks  of  the 
benevolent  designs  of  Austria  towards  Hungary.  The  infamous  partition  of 
Poland  has  not  a  word  of  condemnation.  On  p.  291,  he  takes  occasion  to 
indicate  the  total  lack  of  practical  capacity  on  the  part  of  many  German 
scholars.  But,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  helplessness,  but  the  endless  and 
vexatious  interference  of  the  governments  with  the  liberties  of  the  subjects? 
The  principal  cause  of  the  distress  of  the  Germans,  according  to  our  author, 
p.  .306,  is  over  population,  and  the  consequent  want  of  subsistence ;  there 
being,  for  example,  In  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  2.3,3  inhabitants  to  a  square 
mile.  Yet  Belgium,  which  has  one  of  the  most  liberal  governments  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  has  381  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  The  crowded  population  in  Bel¬ 
gium  are  not  compelled  to  emigrate  for  want  of  employment  or  subsistence. 
“In  the  means  of  education,”  says  the  author,  p.  .505,  “  Austria  rivals  any  other 
European  countrj',  and  it  is  distinguished  both  for  eminence«in  literature  and 
science,  and  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Hungary !  ”  “  In  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  Russia  rivals  the 
rest  of  Europe  !”  p.  586.  Such  statements  are  incorrect,  and  conflict  with 
wliat  the  author  mentions  elsewhere.  Austria  surely  cannot  rival  Prussia  or 
Saxony  either  in  the  possession  or  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  what  branch 
of  knowledge  does  Russia  rival  the  re.st  of  Europe  ?  For  trustworthy  po¬ 
litical  knowledge,  or  for  impartial  view.s  of  the  different  States  of  Christen¬ 
dom,  we  should  be  slow  to  trust  either  an  absolutist  or  a  radical. 
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IV.  Smith’s  New  Classical  Dictionary.* 

We  may  name  the  following  as  the  principal  merits  of  this  Dictionary : 
1.  The  form,  small  octavo,  is  convenient  and  portable.  It  is  printed  in 
double  columns,  on  good  paper,  and  with  clear  type.  The  titles  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  are  in  small  capitals,  and  are  sufficiently  distinct  to  catch  the  eye.  The 
proof-reading,  which  in  such  a  volume,  is  a  most  anxious  and  laborious  affair, 
has  been  well  attended  to,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  reading  some  of  the 
longer  articles.  2.  The  amount  of  matter  under  the  different  titles,  seems  to 
he  well  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  topics.  3.  The  information 
communicated  comprises  the  substance  of  what  is  known,  according  to  the 
latest  and  most  exact  inquiries.  The  extensive  and  profound  studies  of  a 
multitude  of  German  scholars  have  illmninated  almost  every  comer  of  this 
vast  field.  Judicious  and  abundant  use  has  been  made  of  these  ample  stores. 
Special  acknowledgments  seem  to  be  due  to  Pauly’s  admirable  Encyclopae¬ 
dia  of  Classical  Antiquity,  now  carried  on  by  Waltz  and  Teuffel.  The  in- 
fiuence  of  the  great  work  of  Niebuhr  is  seen,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  almost 
ever}’  page.  4.  The  truth  is  well  sifted  from  the  mass  of  matters  often  con¬ 
flicting,  and  is  stated  with  precision.  In  a  volume,  designed  for  lads  in  part, 
exactness  of  phraseology  and  directness  of  statement,  are  indispensable.  In 
this  respect  the  dictionary  has  great  merits.  5.  The  moral  tone  of  the  work 
is  unobjectionable.  The  wretched  stories,  and  the  unguarded  statements, 
which  disfigure  or  injure  some  of  the  old  lexicons,  find  no  place  in  this. 
The  volume  may  be  safely  put  into  the  hands  of  the  young.  6.  The  appen¬ 
dices,  filling  eighty  pages  of  small  print,  are  of  special  utility.  They  include 
chronological  tables  of  Greek  history,  parallel  years  of  the  Christian,  Boman 
and  Greek  eras,  a  list  of  the  Athenian  Archons,  list  of  kings  of  various  coun¬ 
tries,  and  sixteen  tables  of  measures,  weights  and  money.  7.  Dr.  Anthon’s 
additions,  corrections,  etc.  impart  much  value  to  the  dictionary.  His  addi¬ 
tions  are  enclosed  in  brackets,  and  amount  to  1400  independent  articles,  be¬ 
sides  adding  to  or  correcting  articles  already  in  the  work.  In  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  bibliography,  many  improvements  have  been  made.  Special  pains 
have  also  been  taken  by  the  American  editor,  to  accentuate  the  Greek  words 
and  to  secure  a  correct  typography. 

We  have  one  or  two  suggestions  for  future  editions.  In  some  cases  the 
statements  might  have  been  more  exact  and  discriminating.  Thus,  in  the 
article  on  Saint  Jerome,  that  father  is  stated  to  “  have  had  a  profound  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages.”  This  remark  would 
need  qualification,  were  he  compared  with  modern  philologists.  And  we 
should  hardly  apply  the  word  “  profound  ”  at  all,  to  his  knowledge.  Again, 

*  A  New  Classical  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Boman  Biography,  Mythology, 
and  Geography,  partly  founded  upon  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biog¬ 
raphy  and  Mythology;  by  William  Smith,  LL.  D.  Re^’ised  with  numerous 
Corrections  and  Additions,  by  Charles  Anthon,  LL.  D.  New  York;  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1851.  pp.  1039.  8vo. 
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a  fuller  list  of  the  best  editions  of  works  of  different  authors,  and  of  worb 
illustrating  the  life  of  individuals  and  the  topography  of  places,  would  be 
highly  serviceable.  Indeed  there  are  few  objects  in  a  classical  dictionary 
more  important.  The  inquisitive  scholar,  though  young,  wishes  to  be  direct¬ 
ed  to  larger  sources  of  information.  Thus  under  “  Cicero,”  we  observe  no 
reference  to  the  excellent  edition  of  the  Orations  by  Klotz ;  under  Chrysos¬ 
tom,  no  allusion  to  Neander’s  volume,  or  the  able  work  of  Paniel  on  Chris¬ 
tian  Eloquence ;  under  Plato,  no  reference  to  the  excellent  editions  of  some 
of  his  works  by  our  American  scholars ;  under  Melite,  no  use  made  of  Mr. 
Smith’s  admirable  volume.  Our  last  remark  we  will  introduce  with  an  ex¬ 
tract.  “  As  a  statesman  and  citizen,  Cicero  cannot  command  our  respect 
He  did  good  service  to  his  country  by  the  suppression  of  Catiline’s  conspira¬ 
cy  ;  but  this  was  almost  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  showed  vigor  and  de¬ 
cision  of  character.  His  own  letters  condemn  him.  In  them  his  inordinate 
vanity,  pusillanimity,  and  political  tergiversation  appear  in  the  clearest 
colors.”  Now  this  condemnation  is  much  too  sweeping.  It  should  have 
been  added,  that  persons  well  qualified  to  judge,  have  formed  a  far  more 
favorable  opinion  of  the  great  orator.  “  He  was  not  a  man  of  weak  charac¬ 
ter,”  says  Niebuhr ;  “  Whenever  there  was  need  of  it,  he  showed  the  great¬ 
est  firmness  and  resolution.  What  makes  him  appear  weak  is  his  sensitive 
nature ;  a  thing  which  he  thought  an  indignity  (indignum)  completely  aa- 
nihilated  him.”  “  His  pure  mind  was  above  all  baseness,  and  it  was  only  the 
consequence  of  his  noble  ambition  that  he  wished  to  show  himself  in  the 
most  brilliant  light.”  ‘ 


V.  Views  op  a  Painter  in  Palestine.* 

Sir  David  Wilkie  was  one  of  the  best  painters  of  the  modern  English 
School.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister  at  Cults,  Fifeshire, 
Scotland,  —  was  bom  Nov.  18,  1785,  and  died  near  Gibraltar,  on  his  return 
from  a  visit  to  the  East,  June  1, 1841.  In  search  of  health  and  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  his  profession,  he  travelled  extensively,  and  resided  several  years 
abroad.  We  have  been  quite  interested  with  the  journal  of  his  tour  in  Sy¬ 
ria  and  Egypt.  We  have  here  condensed  a  few  of  his  obsen’ations  on  some 
of  the  objects  and  scenery  in  the  Holy  Land.  They  have  value,  coming 
from  an  acute  observer,  and  an  accomplished  artist.  “  Great  as  the  assist¬ 
ance,”  remarks  Sir  David,  “  I  might  say  the  inspiration,  which  the  art  of 
painting  has  derived  from  the  illustration  of  Christianity,  and  great  as  the 
talent  and  genius  have  been,  which  this  high  walk  of  art  has  called  into  be¬ 
ing,  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  great  painters  to  whom  the  world 
has  hitherto  looked  for  the  visible  appearance  of  Scripture  scenes  and  feel¬ 
ings,  have  ever  visited  the  Holy  Land.  Though  Paul  Veronese,  Titian, 
Giorgione  and  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  all  Venetians,  have  by  commerce  and 

1  Niebuhr’s  Lectures  on  Roman  History,  Lond.  1849,  Vol.  III.  pp.  19,  27. 

2  The  Life  of  Sir  David  Wilkie,  with  a  Selection  from  his  Correspondencs 
By  Allan  Cunningham,  in  three  rols.  London,  1843. 
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Jjnmediate  intercourse  with  the  Levant,  succeeded  in  giving  their  works  a 
nearer  verisimilitude  to  an  eastern  people,  yet  who  is  there  that  cannot  ima¬ 
gine  that  such  minds  as  Raphael  and  Da  Vinci,  great  as  they  are,  might 
have  not  derived  a  help  had  they  dwelt  and  studied  in  the  same  land  which 
Moses  and  the  Prophets,  the  evangelists  and  apostles  have  so  powerfully  and 
graphically  described  V” 

“  The  walls  which  encompass  Jerusalem  on  every  side,  are  higher  and 
more  superb  than  any  city  walls  I  have  ever  seen.  The  square  towers  of 
her  «»ates  recall  those  of  Windsor  castle ;  while  their  lengthened  elevation, 
with  the  spires  and  cupolas  they  enclose,  would  have  arrested  the  Poussins 
and  Claudes  in  preference  to  all  other  cities.  Her  streets  are  stone-built, 
massive,  surmounted  by  arches,  through  which  the  solemn  vista  claims  the 
painter’s  art,  though  by  that  art  still  unknown  and  unrepresented ;  and  the 
people,  the  Jew  and  Arab,  and  the  more  humble  and  destitute,  who  never 
change,  recall,  by  their  appearance,  a  period  of  antiquity  in  everything  re¬ 
moved  from  the  present  time.” 

“  Tlie  impression  produced  by  first  arriving  in  Jerusalem,  by  first  walking 
her  streets  and  viewing  her  massive  buildings,  the  enduring  rocks  on  which 
she  is  placed,  the  deep  ravines,  valleys  and  hills,  by  which  she  is  surrounded, 
is  beyond  what  can  be  again  felt  in  any  other  phice  in  the  world.  It  is  not 
merely  in  what  they  might  have  supplied  to  art,  if  they  had  been  known  to 
the  artist,  or  in  what  they  might  furnish,  if  seen  by  the  student,  or  commen¬ 
tator  of  Scripture,  but  as  the  originals  in  conjunction  with  the  great  events 
that  have  there  occurred,  from  which  the  sacred  writers  have  drawn  their 
narratives.  I  understand  that  a  leading  foreign  painter  was  here,  and  re¬ 
gretted  that  Raphael  and  Domenlchino  had  not  in  their  day  seen  the  place 
and  people,  which,  with  all  their  power,  they  had  but  vainly  tried  to  ima¬ 
gine.”  “  Here  the  people,  as  w’ell  as  their  situation,  lead  one  to  ages  long 
passed  away.  The  Jewish  synagogue  is  in  their  miserable  quarter  of  the 
cit)',  but  it  is  on  Mount  Zion^  where  it  can  be  seen  now  only  with  the  most 
touching  interest ;  and  excluded  from  the  rock  and  stone  walls  of  their  own 
temple,  they  still  believe  that  the  tables  of  the  law  and  the  tabernacle,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  buried  in  its  niins,  will  yet  one  day  be  found,  and  restored  to 
them.  The  Arabs,  who  foim  the  mass  of  the  poor  people,  looked  as  if  they 
had  never  changed  since  the  time  of  Abraham.” 

“  Roberts  has  done  much ;  but  I  almost  wish  he  had  done  more,  and  had 
been  here  longer.  For  a  landscape  painter,  the  road  from  Jericho,  as  you 
come  nigh  to  Jerusalem,  and  as  you  pass  ‘  the  valley  ’  right  over  against  you, 
and  begin  to  descend  by  the  Mount  of  Olives,  combines  a  scene  which  Claude 
Lorraine  and  the  Poussins  would  have  indeed  delighted  in.”  “  Whoever 
has  been  accustomed  to  walk  through  the  streets,  lanes,  walls,  rocks,  hills, 
valleys,  brooks  and  fountains  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  scripture  events  have 
taken  place,  will  be  conrinced  that  he  sees  before  him  a  part  of  the  original 
material  whence  the  inspired  writers  drew  their  narratives ;  at  once  satisfying 
him  of  the  accuracy,  wliile  it  gives  a  perfect  idea  of  the  situation,  of  the  de¬ 
tails.  The  art  of  painting  in  Italy  has  arisen  and  triumphed  in  her  devotion 
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to  such  sceneS)  with  scarcely  a  refetence  or  resemblance  to  these  obvious  lo. 
calities.” 

VI.  A  Devotional  Exposition  of  the  Psalms.* 

This  work  is  strictly  what  it  purports  to  be,  a  devotional  exposition  of  the 
Book  of  Psalms.  It  is  conducted  on  a  plan  somewhat  novel,  and  highly  ad¬ 
vantageous,  we  think,  to  the  simple  object  of  the  work.  The  usual  plan  of 
notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  which  all  who  read  for  devotional  purposes 
find  not  a  little  inconvenient  and  often  cumbersome,  is  discarded.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  learned  inquiry  and  investigation  in  the  various  matter’s  bearing  on 
criticism,  and  on  the  development  and  illustration  of  the  true  meaning  of 
the  text,  are  embodied  in  a  Paraphrase.  On  the  right  side  of  the  page  is  a 
column  containing  Suggestive  Remarks,  and  on  the  left,  one  for  Scripture 
Testimony,  in  which  striking  parallel  scriptures  are  cited  at  length.  The 
titles  of  the  Psalms  are  partially  expanded  and  explained,  and  placed  before 
the  Argument ;  but  the  type  of  each  department  is  of  such  a  character  that 
the  eye  detects  at  a  glance  the  Intention  of  the  arrangement.  The  text 
adopted  is  that  of  the  common  English  version.  It  is  printed  in  italics,  while 
the  paraphrastic  part  is  in  Roman  letters,  so  that  (the  type  being  bold  and 
clear)  the  text  can  be  read  by  itself  with  facility,  or  in  connection  with  all 
the  necessary  light  of  criticism  and  exposition,  without  the  slightest  inter¬ 
ruption  or  inconvenience. 

In  our  judgment,  the  work  is  admirably  executed.  It  cannot  fail  to  be 
useful.  We  hope  to  see  the  woric  introduced  into  this  country’.  The  me¬ 
chanical  execution  of  this  edition  is  in  the  very  best  style  of  the  London 
books.  J.  M.  S. 


Vn.  The  Chronological  Testament.® 

Whatever  labors  increase  the  facilities  for  studying  the  Word  of  God— ■ 
for  comparing  scripture  with  scripture  to  ascertain  what  is  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit  —  lay  the  Christian  community  under  obligation.  The  work  before 
us  is  of  this  character.  The  plan  is,  in  many  of  its  features,  new  and  ad¬ 
mirable,  and  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  it  critically,  is  wisely 
and  ably  executed.  The  editor  has  evidently’  spent  much  time  and  careful 
and  patient  labor  upon  the  work.  It  is  confined  to  the  New  Testament, 
which  it  gives  in  the  authorized  version,  without  “  note  or  comment.”  The 
plan  embraces  the  following  features :  The  text  is  divided  into  Paragraphs 


*  A  Devotional  Exposition  of  the  Psalms,  containing  an  Argument  to  each 
Psalm,  a  Paraphrase,  Suggestive  Remarks,  and  Parallel  Scriptures  at  length, 
By  Rev.  J.  Edwards,  King’s  College,  London.  8vo.  London ;  James  Darling, 
1850. 

2  The  Chronological  Testament,  according  to  the  Authorized  Version,  newly 
divided  into  Paragraphs  and  Sections,  with  the  dates  and  places  of  transactions 
marked,  and  many  illustrative  Parallel  Passages  printed  at  length.  London  I 
Robert  B.  Blackadcr,  1851, 
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and  Sections,  rather  than  Chapters,  with  the  dates  and  places  of  transaction 
marked,  and  each  is  headed  with  its  subject  matter,  and  bears  a  figure  wliich 
indicates  its  place  in  the  order  of  time.  The  marginal  readings  are  given, 
and  parallel  passages  are  printed  in  full,  in  separate  columns ;  and  letters 
are  added  to  aid  the  reader  in  the  work  of  self-examination.  These  are  only 
a  part  of  the  novel  features  of  this  arrangement.  On  the  whole,  we  are 
greatly  pleased  with  it,  especially  for  devotional  reading.  It  simplifies  the 
search  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  a  harmony  and  a  concordance  Avoven  into 
the  text,  so  that  the  mind  takes  in  at  a  glance,  the  date,  the  occasion,  the 
place,  and  all  the  parallel  passages,  Avithout  labor  or  inconvenience.  It  is 
printed,  too,  in  large,  clear  type,  so  that  aged  pei’sons  can  read  it  without 
difficulty.  J.  M.  S. 


Vni.  Dr.  Bellamy’s  W  OUKS.^ 

The  Amitings  of  Dr.  Bellamy  are  well  knoAvn  to  our  readers  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  To  commend  them  were  an  act  of  supererogation.  We  iire- 
fer  to  congratulate  the  theological  public,  that  the  American  Doctrinal  Tract 
and  Book  Society  have  commenced  the  republication  of  such  standard  Avorks. 
Our  national  honor  demands  this  enterprise.  We  have  no  right,  as  good 
patriots,  to  allow  the  productions  of  our  old  dlA'ines  to  lie,  some  of  them  un¬ 
published,  some  of  them  forgotten.  They  are  valuable  in  their  intrinsic 
character.  They  are  useful  as  developing  the  historj’  of  theological  opinion. 
They  Avill  instruct  and  gratify  many  private  Christians,  while  they  task  the 
energies  of  clergymen  and  scholars.  Where  are  the  sermons  and  treatises 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Spring  of  NeAvburyport,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Austin  of  Burling¬ 
ton  College  ? 


IX.  New  Volume  of  Du.  Emmons’s  Works;- 

In  his  Autobiography  Dr.  Emmons  remarks :  “  I.  read  deep^  well  written 
tragedies,  for  the  sake  of  real  improvement  in  the  art  of  preaching;  They 
appeared  to  me  the  very  best  Avorks  to  teach  true  elo(|uence.  They  are  de¬ 
signed  to  make  the  deepest  impression  on  the  human  mind,  and  many  of 
them  are  excellently  calculated  to  produce  this  ertect.  A  preacher  can 
scarcely  find  a  better  model  for  constructing  a  popular,  practical,  pathetic 
discourse  than  a  good  tragedy ;  Avhich  all  along  prepares  the  mhid  for  the 
grand  catastrophe,  Avithout  discovering  it,  till  the  Avhole  soul  is  wrought  into 
a  proper  frame  to  feel  the  final  Impression.”  No  attentive  rea<ler  of  this  new 
volume  of  Dr.  Emmons’s  discourses  can  fail  to  perceive  the  intluence  of  the 
author’s  style  of  reading.  He  constructs  his  sermons  on  such  a  plan  as  to 

^  The  Works  of  Josepli  Bellamy,  D.  D.,  Eirst  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Beth-* 
lem,  Conn.  With  a  Memoir  of  his  Life  and  Character.  In  tAA'o  volumes.  Bos* 
ton;  Doctrin.al  Tract  and  Book  Society,  1850. 

^  The  Works  of  Nathaniel  Emmons,  D.  I).,  late  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  F rank* 
lin.  Mass.  With  a  Memoir  of  his  Life.  Edited  hv  Jacob  Ide,  D.  D.  Vol.  VIL 
\0L.  VIII.  No.  30.  39 
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surprise  his  readers  with  some  sudden  inference  or  practical  remark.  For 
one  instance ;  the  eighth  sermon  in  tliis  volume  is  on  the  text,  “  0  taste  and 
see  that  the  Lord  is  good.”  The  first  division  defines  the  goodness  of  God ; 
the  second  explains  the  act  of  tasting  the  goodness  of  God.  Christians  ex¬ 
ercise  true  benevolence ;  tlus  benevolence  has  the  same  nature  with  God’s 
benevolence ;  they  know  their  own  benevolence,  and  therein  know  the  na¬ 
ture  of  God’s  benevolence,  and  thus  taste  it.  In  their  holy  love  they  are 
partakers  of  the  divine  goodness,  and  as  they  taste  their  own  love  they  taste 
the  divine  goodness  of  which  they  partake.  The  third  division  emunerates 
the  effects  produced  by  this  taste,  and  the  first  head  of  the  “Improvement” 
explains  “  what  is  properly  to  be  understood  by  a  moral  taste,  principle  or 
disposition.”  It  is  not  a  “  dead,  dormant,  inactive,  natural  principle,  but  an 
active,  voluntary,  moral  exercise,”  and  thus  we  are  surprised  into  a  discussion 
of  the  notorious  “  taste  scheme.” 

Another  well  known  peculiarity  of  Dr.  Emmons’s  discourses  is,  a  strict  ad¬ 
herence  to  his  definitions.  Not  one  of  the  Reviewers  who  have  opposed 
him,  has,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  understood  him ;  and  the  reason  seems 
to  be,  that  his  antagonists  have  not  attended  to  liis  definitions.  He  has  a 
sermon  in  the  present  volume  on  “  sins  without  law,”  and  he  shows,  first, 
that  the  heathen  are  without  law ;  secondly,  that  they  sin  without  law ;  and 
thirdly,  that  they  must  perish  without  law.  Hence  he  remaiks  in  his  “  Im¬ 
provement  “  It  is  easy  to  see  how  all  the  posterity  of  Adam  became  sin¬ 
ners  without  law.”  A  superficial  reader  might  thus  infer,  that  Dr.  Emmons, 
in  contradiction  to  the  entire  spirit  of  liis  theology,  believed  in  the  existence 
of  sin  where  there  is  no  knowledge  of  a  rule  of  conduct.  But  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  lus  <liscussion  he  defines  law  to  be  not  a  mere  rule  of  conduct, 
but  “  a  rule  of  conduct  given  by  proper  authority,  and  sanctioned  by  precept 
andpenalty.”  He  thus  defines  law  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  stand¬ 
ard  of  moral  obligation,  something  communicated  by  other  means  than  the 
human  conscience.  He  is  discoursing  on  the  written  law,  as  distinct  from 
the  known  rale  of  duty.  His  remarks  seem  thus  to  be  perfectly  just,  rigidly 
consistent  with  his  definition,  and  startling  by  their  exact  conformity  with  a 
definition  somewhat  peculiar.  It  is  to  this  feature  of  Dr.  Emmons’s  dis¬ 
courses  that  we  must  ascribe  their  poAver  to  arrest  attention,  and  also  their 
tendency  to  be  misunderstoo<l  by  inaccurate  readers.  The  24th  sermon  in 
this  volume  is  one  of  great  interest,  derived  in  no  small  degree  from  the  ap¬ 
parent  contradiction  between  it  and  the  well  known  views  of  its  author. 
The  appeai’ance  of  contradiction  vanishes,  when  we  detect  the  precise  mean¬ 
ing  wliich  he  attaches  to  the  more  important  terms  used  in  the  discourse. 
He  demands  close  attention,  or  he  will  not  bo  appreciated.  Hence  the 
mental  discipline  derived  from  perusing  his  sermons. 

He  preached  to  a  congregation  of  farmers ;  he  very  rarely  wrote  a  sermon 
for  the  press ;  and  yet  in  one  of  these  discourses,  we  find  him  discussing  the 
principles  of  Mr.  Locke  with  regard  to  the  distinction  between  rational  and 
irrational  animals ;  in  another,  examining  the  old  scholastic  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  merit  of  condifjnity  and  the  merit  of  conyruity,  etc.  Yet  he  was 
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•well  understood  by  his  auditors.  He  made  them  intelligent.  To  him  was 
this  power  given.  He  was  a  remarkable  man,  and  a  benefactor  to  his  race, 
hlay  the  excellent  editor  of  these  volumes  be  enabled  to  add  still  other  dis¬ 
courses  to  the  rich  collection  which  he  has  already  given  us.  The  next  age 
cannot  afford  to  lose  the  sermons  of  so  original  and  profound  a  thinker  as 
Dr.  Enunons. 


X.  M’Cosh  on  the  Divine  Government.^ 

This  volume  has  been  received  in  Scotland  with  much  enthusiasm.  The 
Banner  of  Ulster  reganls  it  as  “  fixing  a  marked  era  in  the  historj'  of  philo¬ 
sophical  and  ethical  inquiry  in  Great  Britain.”  Its  author  was  a  pupil  of 
Dr.  Chalmers,  and  his  present  effort  seems  to  be  his  introduction  into  the 
philosophical  world ;  for  the  North  British  Review  characterizes  him  as  one 
who  “  has  thus  by  a  single  stride  secured  for  himself  a  position  in  literature 
such  as  few  ever  reached  by  a  first  publication.” 

In  many  respects,  the  metaphysical  style  of  the  Scottish  writers  seems  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  their  predecessors  in  the  last  century.  The  liuninous  page 
of  Adam  Smith  has  certainly  not  been  outshone  by  any  that  have  succeeded 
it.  Reid,  Hume,  Beattie,  and  Campbell  were  precise  and  definite  in  their 
phraseolog)'.  Adam  Ferguson  sometimes  wearies  us  by  his  uniformity  of 
regular  yet  transparent  periods.  Dugald  Stewart  brought  into  the  present 
century  the  neat  and  accurate  diction  Avhich  had  distinguished  Robertson, 
Blair  and  Walker,  in  the  Scottish  pulpit.  At  the  present  day,  however,  we 
miss  the  nice  adjustment  and  the  punctilious  correctness  of  phrases  for  which 
the  older  plplosophical  treatises  of  Scotland  are  so  widely  celebrated,  and 
which  are  so  important  for  a  distinctively  metaphysical  style.  In  compen¬ 
sation  for  this  loss,  the  recent  Scottish  metaphysicians  give  us  more  vigor  and 
energj'  of  diction,  a  more  animated  and  glowing  imageiy*.  The  style  of  Mr. 
M’Cosh  is  bold  and  ner\'ous.  It  abounds  with  fresh  illustrations,  and  indi¬ 
cates  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  popular  literature,  as  well  as  the 
physical  and  mental  science  of  the  day.  He  is  by  no  means  a  narrow 
minded  theologian,  but  has  ranged  over  the  wide  fields  of  philosophy,  and 
has  collected  thence  rich  arguments  for  the  truth  of  the  evangelical  system. 
We  are  often  surprised  at  his  carelessness  in  the  structure  of  sentences,  but 
we  presume  that  many  of  his  ungrammatical  phrases  are  the  errors  of  the 
tjpographer,  rather  than  of  the  author. 

The  work  is  divided  into  five  Books.  The  first  contains  a  “  General  View 
of  the  Divine  Government,  as  fitted  to  throw  light  on  the  character  of  God.” 
The  second  contains  a  “  Particular  Inquiry  into  the  Method  of  the  Divine 
Government  in  the  Physical  World.”  The  third  contains  a  “  Particular  In¬ 
quiry  into  the  Principles  of  the  Human  Mind,  through  which  God  governs 
mankind.”  Here  the  author  gives  his  view  of  the  will  as  a  “  self-acting  ” 
power,  and  of  holiness  as  the  act  of  the  will,  or  as  the  man  -willing.  He 

^  The  Method  of  the  Divine  Government,  Physical  and  Moral.  By  Rev. 
James  M’Cosh.  American  edition.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  285 
Broadway,  1851.  pp.  515  8vo. 
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says,  “  Mind  Is  a  self-acting  substance,  and  hence  its  activity  and  indepen¬ 
dence.”  “  Now,  we  hold  it  to  be  an  incontrovertible  fact,  and  one  of  great 
importance,  that  the  true  determining  cause  of  any  given  volition  is  not  any 
mere  anterior  incitement,  but  the  very  soul  itself,  by  its  inherent  power  of 
will.”  “  A  mere  incitement  can  become  a  motive,  only  so  far  as  sanctioned 
by  the  will ;  so  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  motive  that  determines  the  will,  as 
the  will  that  gives  strength  to  the  motive.”  He  says  that  Pseudo  necessarians, 
perverting  the  proper  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity,  have  represented 
man  as  having  all  his  thoughts  and  feelings  determined  by  an  external  cause, 
and  thus  as  the  mere  creatures  of  circumstances.”  He  advises  the  true  ne¬ 
cessarians  to  drop  “  the  word  necessity  as  ambiguous,  (to  say  the  least  of  it,) 
and  as  unhappily  associated,”  etc.  He  admits,  however,  that  the  law  of 
cause  and  effect  extends  to  the  will,  and  “  reigns  over  it,”  and  he  is  a  stout 
advocate  for  the  certainty  of  sinful  volitions  in  the  unregenerate.  If  we 
might  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  our  national  vanity,  we  would  suggest  that 
our  author’s  phraseology  might  be  much  improved  by  the  perusal  of  our 
American  treatises  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  M’Cosh  supposes  that  conscience  judges  “  of  acts  of  the  will,  and  acts 
of  the  will  exclusively ;  ”  that  all  moral  character  belongs  to  the  will  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  sensibilities ;  that  our  natural  emotions  and  natural  af¬ 
fections  are  neither  virtuous  nor  vicious  in  themselves,  etc.  He  thus  distin¬ 
guishes  between  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity,  as  presented  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity,  as  exhibited  by  Helvetius  and  Roche¬ 
foucauld.  Holiness  he  defines  as  “  something  more  than  the  mere  love  of 
promoting  happiness.  It  is  not  so  much  the  love  of  promoting  happiness  as 
the  love  of  that  pure  love  which  seeks  the  promotion  of  happiness.”  Not¬ 
withstanding  his  verbal  difference  from  Pres.  Edwards,  on  the  nature  of  true 
virtue,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  difference  is  merely  verbal,  and  that  in  fact 
he  coincides  on  this  theme  with  our  countrjTnan,  whom  he  denominates  “  a 
philosophic  divine,  whose  intellectual  and  spiritual  clearness  of  perception 
in  theological  subjects  appears  to  approach  nearer  the  angelic,  tlian  has  been 
the  attainment  of  any  other  in  these  latter  days.” 

In  the  Fourth  Book,  the  author  sums  up  the  results  of  the  preceding,  and 
considers  the  “  Reconciliation  of  God  and  Man.”  Notwithstanding  a  few 
errors,  this,  and  the  foregoing  Books,  are  in  harmony  with  the  general  spirit 
of  the  evangelical  scheme,  and  evince  a  love  of  manly  discussion,  and  no 
small  degree  of  philosophical  acumen. 


XI.  Religious  Revival  among  the  Armenians.^ 

Asia  Minor,  next  to  Palestine  and  Greece,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
countrj'  in  the  world.  But,  besides  all  its  natural  advantages,  and  its  histor¬ 
ical  associations,  it  is  now  specially  interesting  to  the  people  of  this  countrj’, 

1  Christianity  revived  in  the  East ;  or,  a  Narrative  of  the  Work  of  God  among 
the  Armenians  of  Turkey.  By  H.  G.  O.  Dwight,  Missionary  at  Constantinople. 
New  York:  Baker  &  Scribner,  1850.  pp.  290 
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from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  Christian  mission,  or  rather 
missions.  The  light  of  the  Gospel  is  reillumining  its  old  seats.  A  cordon  of 
missionary  posts  is  establishing  around  the  whole  of  this  vast  region,  from 
Constantinople  to  Tocat,  Trebizond,  Erzrum,  Oroomiah,  the  mountains  of 
Kurdistan,  the  ancient  Nineveh,  Tarsus,  Aleppo,  Antioch,  and  Smyrna,  in 
addition  to  innumerable  lesser  lights  that  native  hands  are  kindling  in  the 
interior.  If  we  are  not  mistaken  in  providential  signs,  the  garden  of  the 
Lord,  in  a  physical  sense,  is  soon  to  become  a  paradise  in  spiritual  beauty. 
Everything  betokens  a  brighter  day.  The  most  active  parts  of  the  native 
jwpulation,  those  which  have  the  most  physical  and  intellectual  stamina,  are 
fast  becoming  acquainted  with  Christian  truth,  and  throwing  off  the  super¬ 
stitions  of  ages.  Armenians  and  Nestorians,  if  not  Jews  and  Greeks,  seem 
to  be  destined  to  become  the  illuminators  of  the  regions  in  which  they  live 
and  traffic.  Mr.  Dwight’s  volume  gives  a  faithful  and  trustworthy  account 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  these  wondrous  changes  among  the  Armenian 
communities.  Its  simple  details  are  fraught  with  interest,  not  only  to  the 
Christian,  but  to  the  scholar  and  the  philanthropist,  who  rejoice  in  the  spread 
of  civilization  and  knowledge.  To  the  student  of  church  history,  too,  the 
book  will  be  specially  attractive.  Mr.  Dwight  is  a  veteran  in  the  service, 
having  accompanied  Rev.  Eli  Smith  in  a  tour  of  observation  in  Armenia  and 
Persia,  in  1830.  He  has  also  been  an  eye-witness  of  much  which  he  records. 


Xn.  Lyell’s  Geology.* 

We  refer  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell’s  works,  from  the  interest  taken  in  geology 
by  many  biblical  students.  The  Manual  and  the  Principles  of  Gcologj’, 
(8th  edition,  thoroughly  revised,  1850,)  are  the  standard  treatises  on  the 
science.  The  author  has  visited  larger  portions  of  the  earth’s  surface,  than 
perhaps  any  other  geologist,  except  it  may  be  the  venerable  Humboldt. 
American  readers  will  take  a  deeper  interest  in  his  treatises  than  in  those  of 
most  others,  from  the  fact  of  personal  acquaintance,  or  from  his  numerous 
illustrations  drawn  from  our  continent.  His  style  is  easy  and  unencumbered, 
while  it  does  not  lack  the  precision  of  science.  The  common  reader  who 
does  not  desire  to  plunge  into  the  technicalities  of  geology,  will  find  many 
pages  of  pleasant  reading.  The  traveller  among  the  Alleghanies,  or  the 
White  Hills,  who  wishes  to  make  the  most  of  his  time,  would  do  well  to  have 
in  his  memory-  some  of  the  main  facts  and  features  of  this  science.  The 
author  writes  in  a  strictly  scientific  spirit,  but  it  were  to  be  wished  that  he 
would  occasionally  refer  to  those  “  final  causes,”  which  characterize  Hugh 
Miller’s  treatises,  showing  that  He  who  weighed  the  mountains  and  holds  the 
sea  in  his  hand,  is  not  forgotten  by  the  student  of  his  works.  The  two  vol- 


*  A  Manual  of  Elementary  Geology ;  or,  the  Ancient  Changes  of  the  Earth 
and  its  Inhabitants,  as  illustrated  by  geological  monuments.  By  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.  Third  and  entirely  rcrised  edition.  London :  John  Mur¬ 
ray.  1851.  pp.  512,  8vo. 
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umes  of  Lyell  appear  in  beautiful  form,  and  with  apposite  and  abundant 
illustrations.  The  catalogue  price  of  the  Manual  is  12  sliillings,  that  of  the 
Principles,  18  sliillings. 
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The  biblical  and  theological  works  lately  published,  or  in  press,  so  far  as 
we  knoAv,  are  not  numerous.  A  great  proportion  of  the  educated  talent  of 
the  country  is  employed,  as  would  be  expected,  on  books  for  day  schools  and 
Sabbath  schools,  on  works  of  a  prai*tically  religious  character,  on  occasional 
addresses,  sermons,  lectures,  etc.,  and  on  newspapers  and  periodical  publica¬ 
tions.  The  number  of  works  of  an  elaborate  character,  and  of  permanent 
value,  is  consequently  small. 

Professor  Stuart’s  Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes,  in  a  duodecimo  volume  of 
350  or  400  pages,  will  soon  be  published  by  Mr.  Putnam  of  New  York. 
The  Introduction  fills  103  pages,  and  discusses  the  general  nature  of  the 
book,  its  special  design  and  method,  diction,  author,  credit  and  general  his¬ 
tory,  ancient  and  modern  versions  and  commentaries.  The  book  of  Eccle¬ 
siastics  is  of  a  practical,  moral  and  religious  character,  from  the  position  of  an 
Israelite,  not  of  a  Greek  or  of  an  Egyptian.  Its  great  theme  is  the  vanity 
and  nothingness  of  all  earthly  efforts,  pursuits  and  objects.  The  writer  gives 
a  picture  of  the  conflicts  and  straggles  which  he  passed  through  in  his  in¬ 
quiries.  The  final  conclusions  to  which  he  comes,  (not  the  objections  which 
he  considers,)  are  to  be  taken  as  the  index  of  his  ultimate  and  established 
opinions.  It  is  not  the  treatise  of  a  sceptic,  or  of  an  Epicurean,  but  of  a 
practical,  religious,  Jewish  philosopher.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  tliat 
the  whole  proceeds  from  one  writer.  It  has  every  mark  of  unity.  The  dic¬ 
tion  is  that  of  the  later  Hebrew,  with  some  mixture  of  Chaldaisms.  Solomon 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  book,  as  he  is  introduced  as 
only  occasionally,  not  constantly,  speaking ;  the  general  condition  of  things 
indicates  a  period  very  unlike  that  of  Solomon ;  the  style  and  diction  are 
quite  different  from  those  of- the  Proverbs  written  by  Solomon.  Who  the 
author  was,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  The  time  in  which  the  hook 
was  written  was  perhaps  between  535  and  455  B.  C.  Among  the  mass  of 
commentators,  Knobel,  1836,  and  Hitzig,  1847,  are  decidedly  the  best,  and 
“  in  a  critical  respect  are  worth  all  the  rest.”  The  conunentary  is  stricUy 
and  minutely  exegetical. 
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Prof.  Ilackett’s  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  will  be  published 
in  a  few  weeks  by  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.  of  Boston,  in  an  octavo  of  400  or 
450  pages. 

It  is  stated,  that  Dr.  J.  A.  Alexander  of  Princeton  is  about  to  publish  a 
new  edition  of  liis  Commentaiy^  on  Isaiah  in  a  condensed  form. 

Pres.  Hitchcock  of  Amherst  College  has  in  press  a  work  entitled  “  The 
Religion  of  Geology  and  its  Collateral  Sciences.” 

An  edition  of  the  Philippic  Orations  of  Demosthenes  is  in  the  press  at 
Cambridge,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Prof  M.  J.  Smead  of  William  and 
Maiy  College,  Va. 

The  edition  of  Horace  by  Prof.  Lincoln  of  Brown  University,  '.vith  various 
readings,  notes,  etc.  will  soon  be  published.  The  text  is  printed  with  great 
beauty  and  correctness. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Andrews’s  Latin  Lexicon,  on  the  basis  of  Freund’s  great  work, 
and  on  which  he  and  his  assistants.  Prof  Robbins  of  Middlebury  College  and 
Prof  Turner  of  Union  Theol.  Seminary,  have  been  employed  several  years, 
is  published.  We  shall  endeavor  to  furnish  a  brief  review  of  it  in  our  next 
Number. 

A  Selection  of  Reading  Lessons  in  Greek,  with  explanatory  Notes,  is  pre¬ 
paring  by  Prof.  Felton  of  Cambridge.  The  selection  will  be  entirely  new, 
and  will  introduce  the  student  to  a  wider  acquaintance  with  Greek  literature 
than  has  been  common  in  works  of  this  character. 

Prof  Owen  of  New  York  has  in  preparation  a  new  edition  of  the  Riad. 

A  new  edition  of  Kiihner’s  Latin  Grammar,  with  Exercises,  a  Latin  Rea¬ 
der  and  Vocabularies,  translated  by  Prof.  Champlin,  has  been  published. 
The  same  author’s  Preparatory  Latin  Exercise  B(X)k,  being  an  Introduction 
to  the  Latin  Graniinar,  translated  by  Prof  Champlin,  is  in  press. 

Schmitz  and  Zumpt’s  classical  series  of  books,  reprinted  by  Lea  and  Blan¬ 
chard  of  Philadelphia,  consists  of  Livy,  I.,  IL,  XXL  and  XXH.  books,  Cae¬ 
sar’s  Commentaries,  Virgil,  Sallust,  Cnrtius  de  Alexandri  Gestis,  a  Latin 
Grammar,  and  Kaltschmidt’s  Latin  Lexicon.  It  is  furnished  at  a  very  cheap 
rate. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Index  to  Periodical  Literature,  published  about  two 
years  ago,  under  the  auspices  of  a  literary  society  in  Yale  College,  is  pre¬ 
pared  and  will  soon  appear.  The  author,  hir.  F.  Poole  of  Danvers,  Ms., 
has  enlai’ged  the  plan,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  the  leading  pe¬ 
riodicals,  without  regard  to  the  General  Indexes  published  by  the  proprietors 
of  some  of  them.  It  wdll  make  an  8vo.  volume  of  GOO  or  700  pages,  and  wiU 
doubtless  be  welcomed  by  all  libraries,  and  by  many  individuals. 

Libraries.  The  number  of  books  added  to  Harvard  College  Library,  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  ending  July,  1850,  was  1751,  besides  2219  pamphlets'  To  the 
Massachusetts  State  Library  in  1850,  865  volumes  and  46  pamphlets  and 
plans  were  added.  The  Astor  Library,  New  York,  now  has  28,369  volumes ; 
the  State  Librarj'  at  Albany,  more  than  20,000  volumes,  valued  at  $100,000 ; 
about  half  are  law  books.  During  the  last  year  1600  volumes  were  added 
to  the  library  of  the  Philotechnian  Society  in  Williams  College,  see  Bib.  Sac. 
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1850,  p.  404.  An  effort  is  now  making  with  encouraging  success,  to  procure 
a  library  for  Amherst  College. 

The  prosperity  of  oriental  and  biblical  studies  in  this  country  is  essentially 
depending  on  the  prosperity  of  the  Theological  Schools.  The  elementary 
study  of  Hebrew  is  as  yet  mostly  confined  within  their  walls.  Accordingly, 
their  condition  is  a  good  index  of  the  interest  which  is  felt  in  the  study  of  the 
original  languages  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  of  systematic  theology’.  We  here 
put  on  record  a  statement  of  the  numbers  at  the  principal  theolo^cal  schools 
in  the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of  the  half  century. 


Jun. 

Md. 

Sen. 

Total. 

Bangor,  Me. 

Congregational. 

8 

16 

8 

32. 

Andover,  Ms. 

(( 

27 

28 

29 

84. 

Cambridge,  Ms. 

Unitarian  Cong’l. 

5 

11 

7 

23. 

Newton,  Ms. 

Baptist. 

9 

10 

17 

36. 

New  Haven,  Ct. 

Congregational. 

8 

12 

11 

31. 

East  Windsor,  Ct. 

“  (1850) 

5 

8 

9 

22. 

Union  Seminary,  N.  Y. 

Presbyterian. 

20 

28 

25 

73. 

General  Theol.  Sem.,  N.  Y. 

Prot.  Episcopal. 

13 

15 

15 

4.3. 

Princeton  Theol.  Sem. 

Presbyterian. 

34 

53 

53 

140. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

20 

23 

10 

53. 

Oxford,  Ohio. 

Ass.  Ref.  Pres. 

17. 

Alleghany  City,  Pa. 

Presbyterian. 

35. 

Sem’ry  near  Alexandria,  Va. 

Prot.  Episcopal. 

5 

15 

13 

33. 

Lane,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Presbyterian. 

4 

4 

6 

14. 

Western  Res.  Theol.  Dep. 

Pres,  and  Cong. 

14. 

Total, 

650. 

Great  Britaix. 

The  entire  reading  public  have  been  absorbed  for  several  months  with  the 
papal  question.  In  one  month,  180  books  and  pamphlets  appeared,  besides 
newspaper  articles  without  number.  To  us,  who  live  three  or  four  thousand 
miles  from  the  strife,  there  is  something  not  a  little  amusing  in  this  new-born 
and  overpowering  zeal,  especially  considering  the  apathy  with  which  the 
strong  papal  tendencies  in  the  church  of  England  have  been  regarded  for 
many  years.  We  apprehend  now  that  the  subject  will  not  be  probed  to  the 
bottom.  The  papal  question  needs  to  be  considered  as  an  European  ques¬ 
tion  ;  the  elements  of  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  Catholic  church 
should  be  viewed  apart  from  all  local  controversies ;  the  bearings  of  the 
union  of  the  church  and  State  in  England  on  the  growth  of  Catholicism, 
the  elements  in  the  English  church  favorable  to  that  growth,  the  position  of 
Ireland  as  affecting  the  general  question,  etc.,  should  be  carefully  investigated. 

Dr.  S.  T.  Bloomfield  has  published  a  supplementary  volume  to  his  Critical, 
Philological  and  Explanatory  Annotations  on  the  New  Testament.  He 
speaks  of  having  collated  a  large  number  of  MSS.,  either  before  wholly  un¬ 
known,  or  but  little  known,  and  only  partially  examined.  He  has  revised 
the  whole  text.  He  differs  **  almost  in  toto  from  Lachmann,  and  in  a  great 
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measure  from  Tischendorf.  He  has  paid  great  attention  to  the  Gospel  of 
John,  to  the  Acts,  and  to  the  text  of  the  Apocalypse. 

A  Greek  Testament  on  a  similar  plan  to  that  of  Dr.  Bloomfield  has  been 
commenced  by  Rev.  Henry  Altbrd.  It  contains  a  critically  revised  text,  a 
digest  of  various  readings,  marginal  references  to  verbal  and  idiomatic  usage, 
and  a  copious  critical  and  exegetical  commentary.  Vol.  I.  only  is  published, 
at  the  high  price  of  24  shillings. 

Dr.  Kitto’s  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  for  Jan.  1851,  contains,  among 
other  articles,  Nineveh,  Remains  of  Jansenism  in  Holland,  Human  Pro¬ 
gression,  Letter  and  Spirit  of  the  Old  Testament,  Calvin,  and  an  Exposition 
of  1  Cor.  7:  25—40. 

Olshausen  on  Acts  has  been  translated  by  Rev.  W.  Lindsay,  D.  D.,  with 
additional  notes  by  the  translator. 

On  p.  600  of  the  last  volume  of  the  Bib.  Sac.  we  mentioned  that  a  royal 
commission  was  about  to  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  English 
universities.  The  commission,  since  appointed,  consists  of  the  following 
members,  viz :  for  Oxford,  Dr.  Hinds,  bishop  of  Norwich,  Dr.  Tait,  dean  of 
Carlisle,  and  late  master  of  Rugby  school.  Dr.  Jeune,  master  of  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford,  H.  G.  Liddell,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Greek  Lexicon, 
and  master  of  Westminster  school.  Rev.  Baden  Powell,  professor  of  geome¬ 
try  in  Oxford,  Rev.  H.  S.  Johnson,  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  and  J.  L. 
Dampier,  Esq. ;  for  Cambridge,  the  bishop  of  Chester,  Dr.  Peacock,  dean  of 
Ely,  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel,  Sir  John  Romilly,  attorney  general,  and 
Rev.  Adam  Sedgwick,  professor  of  geology',  Cambridge.  The  Oxford  com¬ 
mission  sent  a  Circular  to  the  authorities  of  the  university,  requesting  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  following,  among  other  points  :  The  possibility  of  diminishing 
the  ordinary'  expenses  of  the  university ;  The  sufficiency  of  the  power  of 
the  university  to  enforce  discipline ;  The  power  of  the  university  to  make, 
repeal,  or  alter  statutes ;  the  mode  of  appointing  the  vice-chancellor  and 
proctors ;  The  government  of  the  university',  and  its  relation  to  the  colleges 
as  finally  settled  by  Laud’s  statutes ;  the  means  of  extending  to  a  larger 
number  of  students  the  privileges  of  the  university,  by'  erecting  new  col¬ 
leges  and  halls,  by'  permitting  undergraduates  to  lodge  in  private  houses  more 
than  at  present,  by  allowing  students  to  be  educated  at  Oxford  without  the 
expense  of  becoming  members  of  a  particular  college,  and  by  permitting 
persons  to  attend  the  professors’  lectures,  without  any  other  connection  with 
the  university ;  The  expediency  of  requiring  an  examination  previous  to 
matriculation,  of  diminishing  the  time  required  for  the  first  degree,  and  of 
rendering  the  higher  degrees  real  tests  of  merit ;  The  expediency  of  com¬ 
bining  the  professorial  with  the  tutorial  system,  of  rendering  the  present 
professorships  more  available,  of  increasing  their  number,  and  of  providing 
pensions  for  retired  professors ;  The  most  eligible  mode  of  appointing  pro 
fessors ;  The  existing  limitations  in  the  election  to  fellowships ;  The  expedi¬ 
ency  of  abolishing  the  distinction  between  noblemen,  gentlemen  commoners, 
and  other  students ;  To  provide  means  for  more  fully  qualifying  students  for 
hdy  orders,  without  the  necessity  of  establishing  other  schools ;  The  system 
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of  private  tuition ;  How  the  Bodleian  library  may  be  made  more  eflScient  • 
and,  The  expediency  of  laying  periodical  statements  of  the  condition  of  the 
university  before  the  convocation.  Other  questions  were  also  addressed  to 
the  professors,  and  a  series  was  sent  to  other  persons  who  were  able  and  dis¬ 
posed  to  reply.  It  is  understood  that  both  commissions  will  soon  be  prepared 
to  report. 

The  works  which  are  now  publishing  in  England,  on  the  history  and 
literature  of  ancient  Greece,  are  a  striking  proof  of  the  utility  of  combin¬ 
ing  the  extensive  and  profound  investigations  of  German  scholars,  with  the 
taste,  the  good  sense,  the  clear  and  vigorous  style  and  the  political  wisdom 
which  characterize  English  writers.  Grote,  Thirlwall,  and  Mure  show  on 
almost  every  page  how  much  they  owe  to  the  varied  researches  of  their 
German  cousins.  Equally  prominent  in  these  works  are  the  good  sense,  the 
spirit  of  independent  investigation,  uninfluenced  by  theory,  and  the  large 
and  practical  views  of  social  and  political  life,  which  have  been  sadly  want¬ 
ing  in  the  speculations  of  many  German  scholars.  The  Critical  History  of 
the  Language  and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,  by  Col.  William  Mure,  of 
Caldwell,  M.  P.  for  Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  extends  to  three  volumes. 
These  comprise  the  first  two  of  the  six  periotls  (the  Mythical  and  Poetical) 
into  which  the  author  divides  the  literary  history  of  Greece.  The  subject 
is  brought  to  the  age  of  Solon.  His  analysis  of  Homer’s  Poems  is  said  by 
the  Quarterly  Review  to  be  more  keen  and  searching,  as  well  as  genial  and 
liberal  than  they,  or  perhaps  any  uninspired  writings  of  antiquity,  ever  un¬ 
derwent  before. 

The  6th  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  Thirlwall’s  History  of  Greece  is  in 
press.  An  abridgment  of  the  whole  work,  for  schools,  in  one  volume,  has 
been  made  by  Dr.  Schmitz  of  Edinburgh.  The  8th  volume  of  Grote’s  His¬ 
tory  of  Greece,  the  last  published,  closes  with  the  death  of  Socrates.  Sev¬ 
eral  additional  volumes  are  in  preparation.  A  new  edition  of  the  first  volumes 
is  passing  through  the  press.  This,  we  are  happy  to  say,  is  reprinting,  in  a 
cheap  and  handsome  form,  volume  for  volume,  by  J.  D.  Flagg  of  Andover. 
Published  by  J.  P.  Jewett  &  Co.  of  Boston. 

The  third  volume  of  Dr.  Chalmers’s  Life  is  in  preparation.  The  author’s 
works,  as  edited  by  himself,  amount  to  25  volumes.  The  posthumous  works, 
9  volumes,  and  4  volumes  of  the  memoir,  will  make  in  all  38  volumes.  The 
first  part  of  the  2d  volume  of  Traill’s  Josephus,  interrupted  by  the  lamented 
death  of  the  translator,  is  published,  under  the  editorial  charge  of  Isaac 
Taylor.  It  is  illustrated  with  nine  plates.  We  also  observe  a  notice  of  the 
third  edition  of  Dr.  R.  G.  Latham  on  the  English  Language,  “  the  result  of 
much  solid  learning  and  acute  criticism ;  ”  also.  Addresses  and  Charges  of  the 
late  Dr.  Stanley,  Bishop  of  Norvrich,  with  a  Memoir  by  his  son.  Rev.  A.  P. 
Stanley ;  and  the  Architecture  of  Ancient  Egypt  illustrated  and  described, 
by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  eighteen  plates,  with  descriptive  text. 

In  the  use  which  English  classical  scholars  have  made  of  German  resources, 
two  stages  are  to  be  noticed.  In  the  fi’^  place,  we  have  direct,  unaltered 
translations,  e.  g.  the  Greek  grammars  of  hiatthiae,  Rost,  Thiersch,  the  Ro» 
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man  History  of  Niebuhr,  Bockh’a  Economy  of  Athens,  Miiller  on  the  Do¬ 
rians,  Ritter’s  History  of  Philosophy,  etc.,  and  secondly,  where  the  knowl¬ 
edge  drawn  from  German  sources  is  worked  over  and  incorporated,  so  as  to 
result  in  the  production  of  works  more  or  less  independent.  In  some  cases, 
the  multifarious  materials  have  not  only  been  wisely  seleeted,  but  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  English  modes  of  thought  and  expression,  so  as  to  lose  their  for¬ 
eign  air.  Independent  scholarship  and  sound  judgment  have  shaped  and 
transformed  the  entire  mass.  A  conspicuous  instance  of  this  is  the  Greek 
Lexicon  of  Liddell  and  Scott.  We  may  name  as  another  instance  the  Clas¬ 
sical  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  William  Smith.  They  are  constructed  with  so  much 
judgment  and  learning,  and  come  out  in  a  form  so  attractive,  that  they  will 
probably  soon  displace  all  other  works  of  the  kind  in  the  language.  Dr. 
Smith  studied  some  time  in  Germany ;  subsequently  he  has  had  several  years’ 
experience  as  a  writer,  and  a  teacher  of  the  classics.  He  is  now  the  classi¬ 
cal  professor  in  the  new  Dissenting  College  in  St.  John’s  Wood  in  London. 

The  first  woi’k  in  the  series  is  a  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Anti¬ 
quities  in  one  volume,  8vo.,  with  500  wootl-cuts.  The  second  edition  con¬ 
tains  large  additions  and  many  improvements.  Prof.  George  Long  contrib¬ 
uted  the  articles  relating  to  Roman  Law.  Dr.  S.  was  aided  by  seventeen 
writers,  some  of  them  eminent  in  particular  departments.  The  second  work 
in  the  scries  is  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mytho- 
log}’,  in  3  vols.,  8vo.,  3700  pages  in  all.  To  say  that  the  work  is  superior  to 
any  of  the  kind  in  the  language  is  not  saying  much,  for  all  previous  attempts 
were  very  meagre.  The  work  embraces  History,  not  only  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  but  of  the  Asiatic  kingdoms,  down  to  A.  D.  1453 ;  Literature,  or  a 
full  account  of  the  lives  and  wiitings  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Authors,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Byzantine ;  Ecclesiastical  writers,  lives  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
fathers ;  Arts,  lives  of  painters,  sculptors  and  architects,  with  an  account  of 
their  principal  works,  so  far  as  known ;  and  Mythologj’.  Some  of  the  articles 
are  of  considerable  length,  e.  g.  Euclid  22  pages,  Aristotle  52  pages,  Cicero 
74  columns,  Phidias  24  columns.  The  last  work  of  the  series,  now  in  the 
press,  is  a  Dictionaiy  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography,  or  rather  of  Ancient 
Geography,  not  excluding  Scriptural  Names.  It  will  include  an  account  of 
the  political  history  both  of  countries  and  cities,  the  history  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  public  buildings,  and  an  historical  atlas,  containing,  in  many  cases, 
several  maps  of  the  same  country.  It  will  probably  be  published  during  the 
present  year.  An  abridgment  of  the  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  Ifimo.,  for  the  use  of  junior  pupils ;  also  an  Abridgment  of  the  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology,  which  is  noticed  on  p.  447. 

The  following  is  the  series  of  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle’s  Latin  Lexicons:  1.  A 
Copious  and  Critical  Latin-English  Lexicon,  founded  on  the  work  of  Dr. 
Freund,  50  shillings,  quarto ;  2.  English-Latin  and  Latin-English  Lexicon, 
36s.  6d.  8vo. ;  3.  Young  Scholar’s  English-Latin  and  Latin-English  Lexicon, 
12s.  12mo.  bound ;  4.  Diamond  Latin-English  Lexicon,  4s.  32mo.  bound. 

*  Dr.  Donaldson,  master  of  the  grammar  school  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  has 
published  the  6th  edition  of  his  “  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,”  and  the  second 
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edition,  one  vol.  8vo.  694  pages,  of  the  “  New  Cratylus,  or  Contributions  to* 
wards  a  more  accurate  Knowledge  of  the  Greek  Language.” 

Mr.  Barnes’s  Commentaries  continue  to  have  an  undiminished  sale  in  Eng- 
land.  It  is  stated  that  nearly  100,000  copies  of  “  Cobbin’s  edition  ”  have 
been  sold.  The  Isaiah  and  the  New  Testament,  in  1 2  vols.,  are  sold  for  $5.00. 
We  hope  that  the  sense  of  justice  and  honesty  on  the  American  side  of  the 
Atlantic  will  soon  be  strong  enough  to  lead  to  an  international  copyright 
law. 


Germany. 

As  the  “paternal”  sovereigns  of  Germany  are  becoming  more  firmly 
seated  on  their  thrones,  and  the  inconvenient  disturbances  of  1848,  are  sub¬ 
siding,  the  number  of  political  books  and  pamphlets  is  diminishing,  while  the 
general  book  trade  is  incrt*asing.  After  the  convulsive  efforts  to  construct 
political  systems,  the  Germans  arc  retiring  to  the  abstract  realms,  where 
kings  and  ministers  will  allow  them  to  be  unmolested.  The  catalogue  of  tbe 
last  Leipsic  book-fair  contained  5023  works. 

The  last  annual  meeting  of  the  German  Oriental  Society  was  held  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  from  Sept.  30th  to  Oct.  4,  1850.  The  opening  address  by  Biickh,  the 
president,  was  “  splendid  and  masterly.”  Some  of  the  high  functionaries 
were  present,  and  took  part.  After  the  reading  of  the  annual  report  by 
Prof.  Rbdiger,  Humboldt  made  some  remarks  in  his  “  usual  instructive  and 
kind  manner.”  The  Antigone  of  Sophocles  was  acted  before  the  Society, 
by  order  of  the  king.  The  number  of  members  present  Avas  353.  These 
are  interesting,  social,  as  well  as  literary  reunions.  The  Germans  enter  into 
the  matter  with  the  whole  heart. 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  tliat  the  Commentary  begun  by  Dr.  Hermann 
Olshausen,  is  to  be  completed.  The  Epistles  to  the  Philippians,  to  Timothy, 
Titus,  and  Philemon,  have  been  explained  by  Licentiate  Augustus  Wiesin- 
ger,  in  a  volume  of  743  pages ;  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  a  volume 
of  496  pages,  by  the  well  known  professor  Ebrard  of  Erlangen,  some  time 
a  colleague  of  Olshausen.  The  Commentary  of  the  latter,  in  5  vols.  and 
two  parts,  is  in  the  process  of  translation,  in  Clark’s  Theological  Library, 
Edinburgh.  The  translation  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  is  in  4  vols.,  Romans 
in  one  vol.,  and  the  two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  in  one  vol.  Price  of  the 
six  volumes  is  about  fifteen  dollars. 

Among  the  most  entertaining  works  which  have  lately  appeared  is  Hj^en- 
bach’s  “  Lectures  on  the  Church  History  of  the  18th  and  19th  Centuries, 
viewed  from  the  position  of  Evangelical  Protestantism.”  The  second  edition 
in  two  moderately  sized  octavos  was  published  in  1848,  1849.  The  first 
volume  contains  twenty-two  lectures,  the  second,  twenty.  The  view  is  of 
course  mostly  confined  to  Germany,  yet  some  interesting  sketches  are  given 
of  the  religious  history  of  England,  France,  Holland,  etc.  The  author,  who 
is  a  German  Swiss,  and  since  the  death  of  De  Wette,  the  best  known  of  the 
theological  professors  in  the  university  of  Basil,  writes  in  a  lively  manner^ 
with  considerable  power  of  imagination,  with  a  happy  intermixture  of  anec* 
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dotes  and  biographical  incidents,  and,  as  far  as  we  (Sin  judge,  with  a  very 
conunendable  degree  of  fairness  towards  the  different  schools  and  parties. 
Certain  aspects  of  church  life,  e.  g.  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  History 
of  Missions,  etc.,  he  proposes  to  consider  in  a  separate  work. 

Dr.  Thenius  of  Dresden,  author  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Sam¬ 
uel  and  Kings,  in  the  “  Condensed  Exegetical  Manual  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,”  is  evidently  a  painstaking  and  thorough  scholar,  familiar  with  the 
stores  of  pliilology,  deeply  interested  in  his  subject,  and  anxious  that  the 
reader  should  be  so  also.  But  the  commentary  hardly  meets  the  wants  of 
the  English  and  American  student.  The  extreme  condensation,  the  crowd¬ 
ing  together  of  textual,  verbal  and  grammatical  criticism  and  of  historical 
and  exegetical  remarks,  into  so  small  a  compass,  without  paragraphs,  and 
■with  many  abbreviations,  disfigure  the  page  and  weary  and  perplex  the  rea¬ 
der.  On  the  difficult  texts,  a  more  extended  commentarj*  is  needed.  We 
■wish  also  to  have  the  author’s  own  view  stated  more  ffistinctly,  unmixed  "with 
the  speculations  of  others.  If  he  cannot  solve  a  problem,  let  him  give  the 
best  light  which  he  has,  and  inform  us  precisely  where  the  difficulty  lies. 
Thenius,  too,  belongs  to  the  class  of  subjective  critics,  who  can  divide  a  book 
into  fragments,  and  determine  what  is  historical,  what  traditional,  etc.,  aa 
though  he  had  been  recorder  to  Josiah,  or  one  of  Ezra’s  assistants.  In  this 
dislocating  process,  we  have  little  faith.  Still,  the  commentary  is  important 
to  the  practised  philologist.  It  has  materials  which  a  skilful  architect  could 
shape  into  a  gixxlly  edifice.  The  volume  on  the  Kings  was  published  in 

1849,  in  471  pages,  besides  an  appendix  of  45  pages,  describing  Jerusalem 
and  the  temple,  as  they  were  before  the  captivity.  There  are  several  plates 
and  a  chronological  table. 

The  second  edition  of  Meyer’s  Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  1849,  pp.  364,  is  “  amended  and  enlarged.”  The  author  speaks 
of  having  carefully  consulted  not  only  the  most  recent  commentaries  and 
monographs,  but  of  having  thoroughly  reviewed  the  earlier  interpreters,  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  etc.  He  alludes  in  terms  of  high  commendation 
to  the  labors  of  Tischendorf  on  the  text  of  the  New  Testament.  Several 
writers,  e.  g.  Rodatz,  Schenkel,  Riibiger,  Goldhom,  Dahne,  Kniewel,  have 
lately  discussed  some  special  topics  in  this  epistle,  with  more  or  less  ability. 
The  excellencies  of  the  author  as  a  commentator,  exact  philolo^al  knowl¬ 
edge,  acuteness,  and  in  general  sound  judgment  in  marking  the  connections 
of  the  discourse,  apposite  historical  and  antiquarian  illustrations,  an  indepen¬ 
dent  use  of  other  commentators,  etc.,  are  conspicuous  in  this  revised  labor. 
The  author  is  noAv  at  work  on  the  Apocalj'pse. 

Dr.  Liinemann’s  Commentary  on  the  two  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians, 

1850,  pp.  233,  appears  to  be  thoroughly  elaborated.  “  The  commentators 
from  the  earliest  to  the  most  r(?cent  times,  have  been  compared  "with  inde¬ 
pendent  care,  and  in  greater  number  than  was  possible  for  my  predecessors, 
in  consequence  of  the  rich  treasures  of  the  university  library  here  at  Got¬ 
tingen.”  Koch  has  lately  written  a  Commentaiy  on  the  First  Epistle.  Dr.  L. 
concludes  that  the  first  epistle  was  written  at  the  beginning  of  Paul’s  resi- 
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denco  in  Corintli,  A.  D.  53,  about  six  months  after  he  left  Macedonia;  and 
the  second  epistle  in  the  same  city,  prolxibly  in  the  beginning  of  54.  The 
genuineness  of  the  epistles  is  successfully  vindicatefl  against  Baur  and  others. 
The  price  of  this  volume,  unbound,  is  about  50  cents ;  that  of  Meyer  on 
the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  90  cents. 

I)r.  11.  Stier,  Berlin,  (1850,  pp.  126,)  has  published  a  Commentary  on  the 
“  epistle  of  Jude,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  as  a  prophetic  warning  to  all  be¬ 
lievers  of  our  times  who  would  be  watchful.”  Stier  maintains,  with  Herder, 
tliat  the  epistle  was  not  written  by  an  apostle,  but  by  a  son  of  Mary,  and 
brother  of  our  Lord.  It  was  very  probably  written  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  Stier  supposes  that  the  author  had  before  his  eyes  both  of 
the  epistles  of  Peter,  which  accounts  for  the  resemblance  and  citations. 
The  statements  in  regard  to  IMichael,  tlic  lx)dy  of  Moses,  etc.,  v.  9,  Dr.  Stier 
sup])oses  were  drawn  from  the  Jewish  tradition,  either  oral  or  witten,  from 
which,  Phul,  2  Tim.  3:  8,  appears  to  have  derived  the  names  of  the  Egyptian 
magicians.  The  Spirit  who  inspired  the  writers,  could  separate  truth  from 
fable  in  these  traditions. 

Tlie  first  part  of  the  .second  volume  of  Ilcngstenbcrg’s  Commentaiy'  on 
the  Apocalypse,  Berlin,  1 850,  pp.  405,  closes  with  the  20th  chapter.  The 
se(!ond  part  will  contain  the  notes  on  the  two  conclotling  chapters,  and  various 
introductory  matters.  W c  shall  endeavor,  as  soon  as  we  receive  it,  to  give 
a  s}'noj)sis  of  the  writer’s  views. 

The  Encyclopaedia  of  Classical  Antiquities,  comluctcd  for  senne  years  by 
Dr.  Pauly,  is  now  under  the  charge  of  professors  AValtz  and  Teuffel.  It 
c(Mnbincs  tlic  results  of  a  great  amount  of  study,  and  is  full  of  interesting 
and  accurate  information.  The  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  William  Smith  are 
largely  indebted  to  this  work.  The  two  last  fasciculi,  the  127th  and  128th, 
extend  from  Trcbia  to  I'nllii.  The  whole  number  of  pages  published  is 
2240  octavo,  at  about  20  Thaler. 

The  Bibliotheca  Graeca,  published  at  Gotha  by  Hennings,  was  commenced 
under  the  editorship  of  the  late  Frederic  Jacobs,  and  of  Rost,  the  Greek 
grammarian  and  lexicographer.  Parts  of  this  edition  have  deservedly  had 
great  celebrity.  Some  of  the  editors,  e.  g.  Stallbaum,  Dissen,  Spitzner, 
Goetling,  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  scholars.  Stallbaum,  the  editor  (rf  Plato, 
has  just  published  the  third  edition  of  the  Phaedo,  “much  improved  and 
amended,”  being  the  2d  section  of  Vol.  I.  The  ten  or  eleven  volumes  of 
Plato,  bound,  can  lx;  bought  in  Germany  for  ten  or  twelve  dollars.  Wan¬ 
der,  the  editor  of  Sophocles,  has  just  published  the  second  edition  of  the 
Trachlniae,  being  the  second  section  of  Vol.'ll.  Prof.  Schneidewin  of  Got¬ 
tingen,  has  pnbllsTied  the  second  fasciculus,  second  section,  second  edition 
of  Pindar,  pp.  174—376.  The  first  section  contains  the  text  and  critical 
notes, —  the  second,  the  commentary.  The  edition  was  begun  by  Dissen. 

A  valuable  History  of  Classical  Philology  (Geschichte  der  Klassischen  Phi- 
lologie  im  Alterthnm)  is  publishing  by  Dr.  A.  Griifenhan,  teacher  in  the 
gA’innasium  at  Eislebon.  Four  volumes  have  been  published,  the  last  in 
1 850.  The  First  Part  contains  the  history  of  philology  from  the  earliest 
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timea  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century;  the  Second  wll  embrace  the  history 
of  the  philology  of  tlie  Middle  ages,  from  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century 
to  the  invention  of  printing ;  and  the  Third,  from  the  last  named  epoch  to 
the  present  time.  The  first  four  vols.  are  wholly  occupied  with  the  first 
part,  and  discuss  the  beginnings  of  philology  among  the  Greeks,  the  history 
of  philology  from  Aristotle  to  Augustus  Caesar,  and  from  Caesar  to  the  end 
of  the  fourth  eentury.  Under  the  special  history  of  philology,  tiie  author 
considers,  1,  Grammar,  embracing  elements,  forms,  syntax,  rhetoric,  lexicog¬ 
raphy  ;  2,  Exegesis,  allegorical,  learned,  and  practical ;  3,  Critician,  textual, 
higher,  and  aesthetic ;  and  4,  Erudition,  religion,  politics,  literature,  and  art. 
A  great  excellence  of  the  book  is  the  citations  adduced  in  the  margin  in 
support  of  the  positions  in  the  text.  It  is  full  of  bibliograpliical  information. 
The  four  vols.,  bound  and  beautifully  printed,  cost  in  Germany  alx>ut  $8. 

'The  fifth  edition  of  Passow’s  Greek  Lexicon,  under  the  charge  of  Host, 
Palm,  and  Kreussler,  is  printed  as  far  as  the  word  Tripa?.  It  will  be  com¬ 
prised  in  two  large  quarto  volumes.  The  ninth  edition  of  Kiihner’s  Ele¬ 
mentary  Greek  Grammar,  with  a  series  of  exercises  for  translation,  and  tlie 
seventh  edition  of  his  Elementary  Latin  Grammar,  with  exercises  and  a 
vocabulaiy,  have  been  published.  L.  Dddcrlein’s  new  Homeric  Glossarimn 
is  in  one  volume  of  274  pages.  The  new  edition  of  Niigelbach’s  Notes  on 
the  Iliad,  with  Excursus,  has  received  some  improvements.  A  second  and 
enlarged  edition  of  Prof.  Hand’s  Practical  Manual  for  exercises  in  Latin 
Style,  has  appeared.  Prof.  Klotz’s  Dictionary  of  the  Latin  language  has 
been  printed  as  far  as  the  word  Condictio,  in  all  1024  pages.  The  work  of 
Freund,  up  to  the  same  word,  embraces  918  pages. 

The  entire  works  of  Livy,  under  the  editorship  of  William  Weissenbom, 
have  been  published  to  the  end  of  the  23d  book.  The  first  volume  of  the 
edition  by  Karl  Halm,  of  the  complete  works  of  Tacitus,  embraces  the  An¬ 
nals  in  348  pages. 

The  most  important  perhaps  of  the  German  theological  journals  is  the 
Theologische  Studien  u.  Kritiken,  conducted  by  Profs.  Ullmann  and  Um- 
breit  of  Heidelberg.  It  is  published  quarterly  by  Perthes  of  Hamburg,  and 
costs  in  this  country  about  $4  per  annum.  The  January  number  for  1851, 
contains  the  following  articles :  I.  On  the  Regard  to  be  paid  to  Majorities  in 
the  Church,  by  Dr.  Ullmann, — an  enlargement  of  mi  essay  communicated 
by  him  at  a  meeting  of  the  Baden  clergy,  hlay  30,  1850,  an  elaborate  and 
temperate  discussion  of  58  pages.  H.  The  Relation  of  the  Morality  oS  Clas¬ 
sical  Antiquity  to  the  Christian  Morality,  illustrated  by  a  comparative  view 
of  the  doctrine  of  Love  to  Enemies,  by  G.  Schaubach,  superintendent  at 
Meiningen.  The  topic  is  discussed,  in  62  pages,  with  much  learning  and 
candor  and  in  an  eminently  Christian  spirit.  The  general  conclusion  is, 
that  the  doctrine  of  love  to  enemies  is,  in  Christianity,  founded  on  principle, 
it  is  nothing  accidental ;  it  proceeds  necessarily  from  the  tendency  of  the 
Christian  life ;  it  is  absolutely  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  Christianity- 
In  the  classics  we  find  passages  apparently  teaching  the  same  doctrine.  But 
the  love  to  eacmies  which  they  teach  does  not  rest  on  fundamental  princi- 
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pies ;  it  is  not  a  heartfelt,  paternal  love.  They  lack  the  thought,  “  for^ve 
as  God  forgives  thee.”  In  Socrates,  Plato  and  Antoninus,  we  see  some  ap- 
proximation,  but  no  resemblance  in  Aristotle  and  the  Stoics.  III.  Johann 
Denk  and  his  little  book  on  the  Law  of  God,  by  Heberle  of  Tubingen.  It 
is  an  elaborate  article  of  74  pages,  partly  biographical,  and  partly  an  analy- 
sis  of  the  book.  Denk  acquired  much  notoriety  in  the  16th  century  by  his 
freedom  in  thinking  and  acting,  often  in  opposition  to  the  reformers.  The 
essay  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  an  extended  history  of  those  times.  IV. 
On  the  Fragments  of  Pherecydes  [of  Syra,  contemporary  of  Thales  and 
teacher  of  Pythagoras]  in  the  Church  Fathers,  by  Prof.  J.  L.  Jacobi  of  Ber« 
lin.  V.  Examination  of  tlie  passage,  Rom.  8:  18 — 23,  with  a  special  view 
to  Prof.  Zyro’s  exposition  of  the  same,  by  Pastor  Kupprecht  of  Krogelstein 
in  Bavaria.  VI.  Survey  of  some  works  serving  to  make  known  the  religious 
life  of  the  IVIiddle  Ages,  by  Prof.  Schmidt  of  Strasburg.  VII.  The  Affic- 
tion  of  Josej)h,  church  considerations,  by  Pastor  Kienlen  of  Colmar  in  Al¬ 
sace,  a  spirited  discussion  of  some  of  the  great  practical  questions,  which  now 
agitate  German  Christians. 

We  learn  that  the  venerable  geographer.  Dr.  Karl  Ritter,  is  still  earnestly 
engaged  in  his  great  work.  He  is  said  to  be  the  life  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Geographical  Society,  though  he  will  be  seventy-two  years  of  age  in  August 
next.  His  views  are  carried  out  in  this  country  with  great  ability  in  the  lec¬ 
tures  by  his  pupil,  Pi*of.  Arnold  Guyot.  The  first  Part  of  Vol.  XV.  of 
Ritter’s  geographical  work  has  been  published.  It  contains  a  general 
Introduction  to  Palestine,  and  a  description  of  the  entire  system  of  the  Jor¬ 
dan  valley  with  the  Dead  Sea.  The  second  Part,  which  will  soon  be  pub¬ 
lished,  will  embrace  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan.  It  will  be  only  of 
moderate  extent,  and  will  conclude  with  an  Index  to  vols.  XIV.  and  XV. 
Vol.  XVI.  will  describe  the  western  slope  of  Palestine,  including  Judea, 
Samaria,  Galilee  and  northern  Syria,  together  with  an  Index.  Ritter  ac¬ 
knowledges  his  obligations  to  the  unpublished  papers  of  Seetzen,  who  trav¬ 
elled  in  Palestine  in  the  years  1805-7,  to  the  communications  of  Schultz, 
Prussian  consul  in  Jerusalem,  who  has  made  extensive  tours  in  Galilee,  and 
also  to  many  Ms.  notices,  letters,  etc  of  the  author’s  friends  and  correspon¬ 
dents.  Prof.  Ritter  speaks  of  Dr.  Robinson’s  Researches  as  constituting  an 
epoch  in  biblical  geography.  His  journey  is  distinguished  from  every  former 
one  “  by  combining  the  keenest  observation  of  topographical  and  local  rela¬ 
tions,  with  much  preparatory  study,  especially  the  learned  study  of  the  Bible 
and  philological  and  historical  criticism,  and  also  a  knowledge  of  the  language 
of  the  country  on  the  part  of  the  j’ounger  traveller.  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  a  mis¬ 
sionary  who  had  resided  for  many  years  at  Beirut,  and  become  thoroughly 
naturalized.”  Ritter,  also,  refers  to  the  “  Boston  ^Missionary  Herald  ”  as 
containing  a  great  treasure  of  special  investigations  on  the  upper  Jordan 
region,  especially  in  respect  to  the  inhabitants.  It  is  gratifying  to  notice  the 
many  references  to  and  quotations  from  the  Alissionary  Herald,  the  investi¬ 
gations  of  Lieut.  Lynch,  and  the  papers  in  our  own  Journal  from  the  pens 
<£  Dr.  Robinson,  Messrs.  Wolcott,  Thomson,  Smith,  De  Forest  and  others. 
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Other  Countries. 

Universities  in  Holland,  1850.  The  number  of  teachers  and  students  was 
as  follows: 

Leyden,  36  teachers,  4  of  theology,  297  students. 

Utrecht,  26  «  8  «  342  « 

Groningen,  22  “  5  “  226  “ 

Amsterdam,  (Athenaeum,)  15  “  1  “  135  “ 

Hie  last  named  does  not  confer  degrees ;  the  students,  on  finishing  their 
course,  take  their  degrees  at  Leyden  without  further  study.  There  is  much 
to  regret  in  the  theological  teaching  of  the  universities,  but  it  is  gratifying  to 
know,  that  the  department  of  biblical  literature  in  all,  is  in  the  hands  of 
evangelical  men.  The  literary  men  of  Holland  seem  to  be  reposing  on  the 
reputation  of  their  predecessors.  The  treasures  of  the  Leyden  library  are 
suffered  in  a  great  measure  to  lie  useless.  Of  her  living  scholars,  Hamaker 
among  the  orientalists,  and  Bake  and  Peerlkamp,  among  the  classical  editors, 
are  occasionally  heard  from. 

A  congress  of  delegates  of  the  literary  and  scientific  societies  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  provinces  of  France  was  held  at  the  Luxembourg  in  Paris  on  the  20th  of 
February,  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  public  libraries,  the  methods  by 
which  they  can  be  rendered  more  useful,  the  state  of  the  collections  of  fine 
arts,  antiquities,  etc.,  the  ways  in  which  a  more  effective  connection  may  be 
established  between  the  different  societies,  etc. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  the  Chinese  Repository,  which  has  been  published 
for  the  last  nineteen  years  at  Canton,  China,  was  to  be  discontinued  at  the 
close  of  1850.  It  has  shared  the  fate  of  some  other  excellent  periodical 
works,  of  enjoying  lavish  commendation  and  a  very  insufficient  patronage. 
As  a  storehouse  of  authentic  information  in  respect  to  the  vast  regions  of 
China,  Japan,  Corea,  etc.,  its  value  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  We  hope 
that  the  managers  of  our  public  libraries  "will  hasten  to  obtmn  possession  of 
a  complete  set  of  this  thesaurus.  Application  may  be  made  to  the  publisher, 
S.  Wells  Williams,  of  Canton.  A  general  index  will  be  published  with  the 
last  number. 

The  two  German  travellers,  Drs.  Barth  and  Overweg,  who  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  enter  the  interior  of  Africa  from  the  North,  had  reached,  Aug.  24, 
1850,  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  of  Air,  or  Asben,  i.  e.  about  20®  30'  N. 
lat  and  9®  20'  E.  long.,  a  point  never  before  reached  by  Europeans.  The 
adventurous  missionary,  Livingston,  has  discovered  another  large  lake  north 
of  Ngami.  Mr.  Layard  was  about  to  explore,  when  last  heard  from,  the 
ruins  on  and  below  the  site  of  ancient  Babylon.  A  subscription  is  making 
in  England  by  individuals,  in  order  to  defray  his  expenses.  Alajor  Herbert 
Edwardes,  the  hero  of  Upper  India,  has  brought  out  in  two  thick  volumes, 
a  narrative  of  his  perilous  adventures  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  during  the 
Ute  war.  They  contain,  in  a  very  graphic  and  soldier-like  style,  much  geo- 
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graphical  and  topographical  information  in  r^ard  to  a  country  never  before 
investigated  by  Europeans. 


Miscellaihes. 

Helps  for  the  Study  of  the  Sanskrit. 

The  following  list  contains  some  of  the  more  necessary  works  for  the  study 
of  the  Sanskrit  language. 

Wilson.  Sanskrit  Grammar,  2d  ed,  London,  1847.  Price  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  perhaps,  $4,50. 

Bopp.  Kritische  Grammatik  der  Sanscrita  Sprache  in  kiirzerer  Fassung, 
2d  edition.  Berlin,  1845.  Catalogue  price,  2  1-2  rth.  Wilson  attaches 
himself  more  to  the  method  of  the  native  Indian  grammarians.  Bopp  treats 
the  subject  according  to  the  principles  of  his  Comparative  Grammar.  Wil¬ 
son’s  Grammar  contains  a  compendious  Syntax,  and  an  exhibition  of  the 
peculiar  dialectic  forms  of  the  Vedas. 

The  only  complete  dictionary  of  the  language,  is  that  of  Wilson.  San¬ 
skrit  and  English  Dictionary,  2d  cd.  Calcutta,  1832.  Price  about  $30,00. 

The  roots  of  the  language  are  best  exhibited  by  Westergaard.  Radices 
Linguae  Sanskritae.  Bonn,  1841.  81-2  rth.  An  admirable  work,  which 
contains  the  verbs  both  simple  and  compound,  with  detinitions  and  illustrative 
citations. 

The  roots  of  the  language  are  given  also  by  Bopp.  Glossarium  Sanscritum. 
Berb’n,  1847.  6  2-3  rth.  With  cognate  forms  of  other  Indo-European  lan¬ 
guages.  This  work  gives  also  the  derivatives  which  occur  in  several  San¬ 
skrit  books,  so  as  to  form  a  pretty  complete  and  satisfactory  lexicon  for  the 
six  following  works : 

Indralokagamanam.  Ardschuna’s  Reisc  zu  Indra’s  Himmcl.  Berlin, 
1824.  4  rth. 

Diluvium,  cum  tribus  aliis  IVlahaBh&rati  episodiis.  Berlin,  1829.  2  2-3  rth. 

Nalus,  MahaBhurati  cpisodium.  2d  cd.  Berlin,  1832.  4  rth. 

Bhagavad  Gila.  Schlegel  and  Lassen.  2d  cd.  Bonn,  1846.  4  rtL 

IIit6padcsa.s.  Schlegel  and  Lassen.  Bonn,  1831.  9  rth. 

Urvasia,  Fabula  Calidasi.  ed.  Lenz.  Berlin,  1833.  4  rth. 

Bopp’s  edition  of  the  Nala  is  accompanied  by  a  very  literal  Latin  transla¬ 
tion,  and  a  few  notes ;  it  forms  an  interesting  text-book  for  the  beginner. 

The  following  work  contains  a  large  amount  of  Sanskrit  texts  at  a  very 
cheap  rate  *,  the  Lexicon  and  Grammar  promised  in  the  Preface  have  not 
yet  made  their  appearance.  Bbhtlingk.  Sanskrit-Chrestomathie.  Leipzig, 
1845.  1  1-2  rth. 

We  subjoin  a  very  few  of  the  most  important  works  on  the  Comparative 
Philology  of  the  Indo-European  languages, 

Bopp.  Vergleichendc  Grammatik.  Parts  1 — 5.  14  5-6  rth.  It  is  to  be 
completed  next  summer  by  the  publication  of  a  sixth  part ;  the  first  part, 
it  is  said,  lias  been  some  time  out  of  print-  The  five  have  been  translated 
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Helps  for  the  Study  of  Sanskrit  and  Arabic. 


into  English,  chiefly  by  Lieut.  Eastwick,  and  in  this  form  can  be  obfeuned  in 
our  country  for  about  $13,00. 

Pott.  Etjunologische  Forschungen.  Lemgo,  1836.  5  1-2  rth. 

Grimm.  Deutsche  Grammatik.  Gottingen.  17  1-4  rth. 

Grimm.  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Sprache.  Leipzig,  1848.  6  2-3  rth. 

Curtius.  Tcmpora  und  Modi  im  Griech.  und  Lat.  Berlin,  1846.  1  1-2 
rth. 

Schleicher.  Die  Sprachen  Europa’s,  in  systematischer  Ueberricht.  Bonn, 
1850.  1  1-2  rth. 


Helps  for  the  Study  of  Arabic. 

Pctcrmann’s  Arabic  Grammar,  Berlin,  1840,  gives  a  list  of  sixty  Arabic 
grammars,  lexicons  and  chrestomathies.  A  number  have  been  published 
since  that  time.  The  most  important  in  the  list  are  the  grammar  of  Erpe- 
nius,  3rd  edition,  Leyden,  1638 ;  subsequent  editions  of  the  same  by  Albert 
Schultens;  Tychsen’s  Grammar,  Rostock,  1792;  De  Sacy’s  Grammairc 
Arabe,  2nd  edition,  1831,  two  volumes,  six  hundred  large  octavo  pages  each, 
closely  printed;  Rosenmiiller’s  Institutiones,  Leipsic,  1818;  Oberleitner’s 
Fnndamcnta  Linguae  Arab.,  Vienna,  1823 ;  and  Ewald’s  Critical  Grammar, 
2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1831-33.  The  last  named  is  a  learned  and  original  work, 
and  considers  the  language  in  connection  with  the  sister  dialects.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  wholly  unfitted  for  the  beginner.  De  Sacy’s  grammar  is  the  store¬ 
house  from  which  most  of  the  later  grammars  have  been  dra^.  Its  great 
merits  are  universally  recognized.  Still,  from  its  large  size,  from  its  being 
printed  in  a  solid  form,  so  that  the  more  important  parts  are  not  distinguished 
by  the  type,  etc.  it  does  not  answer  the  purposes  of  the  young  scholar.  He 
would  only  become  confused  in  its  immense  details.  The  two  latest  gram¬ 
mars  which  have  appeared  are  Caspari’s  Grammatica  Arabica,  in  Latin,  one 
volume,  Leipsic,  1848,  pp.  350,  and  Grammaire  Arabe,  in  French,  by  Ch. 
Schier,  Leipsic,  1849,  pp.  466.  “Both  are  essentially  dependent  on  De 
Sacy  and  Ewald.”  Yet  they  are  useful  compends,  and  may  be  recommended 
to  the  young  student  in  the  Arabie  language.  We  have  Richardson’s  Gram¬ 
mar,  which  is  now  nearly  obsolete,  as  it  proceeded  on  a  totally  erroneous 
system ;  the  grammar  of  Mr.  Lumsden  of  Calcutta,  which  is  incomplete,  and 
unfitted  for  beginners ;  and  the  Practical  Arabic  Grammar  of  Duncan  Stew¬ 
art,  London,  1841,  pp.  302,  catalogue  price  16  shillings,  which  may  bq 
recommended,  as  “  calculated  for  the  use  of  those,  who,  not  making  the 
study  of  languages  the  chief  pursuit  of  life,  learn  Arabic,  less  for  the 
purpose  of  reading  the  many  valuable  books  which  it  contains,  than  for  its 
hearing  on  the  religion  and  law  of  the  Mohammedans,”  and  for  other  practi¬ 
cal  purposes. 

An  excellent  book  for  beginners  is  Locman’s  Fables,  with  notes  and  a 
glossary,  edited  by  Prof.  Rbdiger,  2nd  edition,  1839,  75  cents.  There  are, 
also,  the  Arabie  Chrestomathy  of  De  Saey,  a  thesaurus  of  materials,  2nd  edi¬ 
tion,  1827,  3  vols.,  63  francs ;  Oberleitner’s  Arabic  Chrestomathy,  2  vols., 
Vienna,  1823-4,  7  rth. ;  Freytag’s  Arabic  Chrestomathy,  Bonn,  one  vol.. 


